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Those that are engaged IB lh6 t n» Bt BfeBB of iiisii ud Hp ii, fai ust haye been im- 
pressed with the idea, that it is of the utmost importance for learners to be- 
come acquainted with the deilnitioa of words as they team to tead ; the 
definition being retained much easier by referring to them as they occur in 
reading, than otherwise. * 

The English Reader is very properly considered a useful school-book ; th» 
Reading Lessons are iudiciously selected, and well calculated 4o impresB 



upon the youthful mind the love of pi^y anid virtuA^ and to form a taste fo^ 
reading : but it contains many words that are not easily understodd by the 
young learner j which difficulty is now obviated^by the addition of a Foca6t«- 



nexed, and the Definition given \n plain a^ conupise terms. Thus the pupil, 
while studying his lesson, oan refer to the vocaEbuikry , (the «K>rd« being placed 
Alphabetically,) and ascertain the correct pronunciation, llSH of speecn, and 
de&nition,^f any word that occurs : wMch will enable mat to understand 
what he reads. The Vocabulary will likewise answer for exercising pupils in 
Spelling and Defining words ; us it is a selectiun of the most important words 
in the Language. 

Some objections may be made to the plan of inserting all the words con- 
tained in the Reader, m the Vocabulary^— as part of them are familiar and 
easily understood ; but there are many learners who cannot define some of 
the most simple words ; those that understand the most common words, will 
not need refer to them, but only such as they do not understand. 

The English Reader having'passed throu^ so many different editions, baa, 
in several instances, become very incorrect. The Orthography of many words 
is erroneous — some Sentences are carelessly altered, and the punctffation in 
many instances is very imperfect. Tliese errours are carefully corrected in the 
present editicm ; every part of the work having been thoroughly examived. 

The4>resent edition of the English Reader, will class with others of different 
editions, as the Reading Lei^soins are act akered in any respect, excspt ±ku!i% 
corrected. 



S^uiktm JHstfiel pf New- Yorkj to toii : — 
BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the eighteenth day of Novemher, A. D. 1826, in the 
fif\y first year of the Independence of the United States of America, Rensselaer Bentley 
of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the right where- 
of he claims as author, in the words (oHowing^^to wit ;-^" T-he Bngilish Boaior . or, 
pieces in Prose and Poetry, selected from the best writers. Designed to assist young per- 
sons to read with propriety and effbct ; to improve their language and sentiments ; and 
to inculcate some of the most important priaoiples-ef pi^y and virtue. With a few pre- 
liminary ob^ieivations on the principles of good reading. By Lindlev Murray, author of 
an Engush Grammar, &o. To which is added a Vocabulary Of all the words therein 
contained; divided, accented, defined, and the part of speech annexed; arranged in al- 
phabetical order ; adapted to theorth<^|raphy and pronunciation of M%Ik6r. To which 
18 prefixed a Key, representing the different sounds of the vowels referred to by the 
figures. By RE^SELAER BENTLEY, author of the English Sprilingr-Book, Ameri- 
can Instructor, As.* lajgw ftgrmity to the Act of the Goa^preM of the United States, en- 
titled, " An Act for thiq|||ppiiragement of learning, by securm^ the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authbrs^and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein men- 
tioned :" and also to ^ Act. entitled^*" An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled. An 
Act for the encouragement of lea rnyigt^y scouring the copies of maps, charts, and hooka, 
to the authors and proprietors df'^.uch copies, during the titnes therein mentioned; and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical, 
apd other piinu.'' 

JAMES DILL, 

€l$rk of the Southern Dittrict ofjftw- Torit 
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PREFACE. 



MANY selections of excellent matter have been made for the 
benefit of young persons. Performances of this kind are of so 
great utility, that fresh productit)ns of them, and new attempts to 
improve the young mind, will scarcely be deemed superfluous, if 
the writer make his compilation instructive and interesting, and 
suflSciently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment 
of three objects : to improve youth in the art of reading ; to me- 
liorate their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of 
the most important principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety 
of emotions, and the correspondent tones and variations of voice, 
but contain sentences and members of ^sentences, which are di- 
versified, proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of 
this nature are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to 
read with propriety and eflect. A selection of sentences, m which 
Vfyriety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been care- 
lully observed, in all their parts as well as with respect to one 
another, will probably have a much greater efiect, m properly 
teaching the art of reading, than is commonly imagined. In sucn 
constructions, every thing is accommodated to the understanding 
and the voice ; and the common difficulties in learning to read 
well are obviated. When the learner has acquired a habit of 
reading such sentences, with justness and facility, he will readil};;, 
apply that habit, and the improvements he has made, to senten- " 
ces more complicated and irregular, and of a construction en- 
tirely difierent. 

The language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been 

carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many 

instances, elegance of diction, distinguish them. They are ex- 

itracted from the works of the most correct dnd elegant writers. 

From the sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader 

may expect to find them connected and regular, suAciently im- 

-poftantsand impressive, and divested of every thing that is either 

. trite or eccentrick. The frequent perusal of such composition 

' J naturally tends to infuse a taste for this species of excellence ; 

• . and to produce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with judge- 

; ment and accuracy.* 

* The learner, in his progress through this .voItriQe and t^ Sequel to it, 
' will meet with numerous instances of composition, ifilalrict conformity to the 
rules for promoting perspicuous and elegant writing contained in the A^ien- 
<Mk to the Author's English Grammar.' By occasionally ^examining this con* 
formity, h%will be confirmed in the utility of those rules } &n4 be eashied t^ 
apply them with ease and dexterity. •■ 

U is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, besides 
teaching to read accurately, and inculcating many important sentiments, may 
be considered as auxiliaries fo the Author's English Grammar 5 as praeticaL 
iUttstrations of the principles and rules <;ontained m that work« • 
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ir PREFACE. 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promotiiif 
piety and virtue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, which 
place religion in the most amiable light ; and which recommend a 
great variety of moral duties, by the excellence of their nature, 
and the happy effects they produce. These subjects are exhibited 
in a style and manner which are calculated to arrest the atten* 
tion of youth; and to make strong and durable impressions o« 
their minds.^ 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and 
sentiment, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least de- 

free, offend the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to 
e peculiarly incumbent on every person who writes for the be- 
neht of youth. It would, indeed, oe a great and happy improve- 
ment in education, if no writings were allowed to come under 
their notice, but such as are perfectly innocent ; and if, on all 
proper occasions, they were encouraged to peruse those which 
tend to inspire a due reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of 
vice, as well as to animate them with sentiments of piety and 
goodness. Such impres^ons deeply engraven on their minds^ 
and connected with all their attainments, could scarcely fail or 
attending them through life, and of producing a solidity of prin- 
ciple and character, that would be able to resist the danger aris- 
ing from future intercourse with the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious 
parts of his collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which 
amuse as well as instruct. If, however, any of his readers should 
think it contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be 
some apology, to observe that, in the existing publications de- 
signed for Uie perusal of young persons, the preponderance is 
greatly on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too much 
attention may be paid to this medidm of improvement When 
the imagination, of youth especially, is much entertained, the so- 
ber dictates of the understanding are regarded with indifference ; 
and the influence of good affections is either feeble, or transient. 
A temperate use of such entertainment seems therefore requisite, 
to afford proper scope for the operations of the understanding 
and the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous 
to recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, by interspersing through his work some of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting passages of those invaluable writins[s. T» 
excite an early taste and veneration for this great rule of life, is 
a point of so high importance, as to warrant the attempt to plro- 
mote it on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford some assistance to 
tutors, in the arduous and important work of education, were the 
motives which led iA this production. If the Author should be so 
successful as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, 
he will think that his time and pains have been well employed^ 
and will deem himself amply rewarded. « 

* In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few alteration*, chiefl}r 
r«:bal| to adapt them the beUer to the desiga of hia work. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOB 
READING. 

TO nod with pro^iety if a pleaaiBg and important attainment ; ppodnc'^ 
Ure cf impBovemeat botfa to the undarstandiiig and the heart. It ia eaeentiirt 
to a coanpnle teader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into the 
feelings of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat : for how ia it 
possible to nepresent clearly to others, what we have but lunt or inaccurate 
conceptims of ourselves ? If there were no other benefits resulting from th« 
art of reading well, than the necessity it lays us under, of pre^iselv ascertaining 
t^meanins of what we read ', and the habit thence acquired, of aoing this with 
iacUity, both when reading silently and aloud, they would constitute a sufficient 
eompensation for all the labour we ean bestow upon the subject. But tht 
pleasure derived to ourselves and others, from aclelar cosmiunication of ideas 
and leelii^ ; and the strong and durable impressions made thereby on the 
minds of u>e reader and the audience, are considerations, which give addi* 
tionai importance to the study of this necessary and useful art. The perfect ^ 
attainment of it doubtless reauires great attention and practice, joined to ex> 
traordinary natural powers : but as there are many degrees of excellence in 
the art, the student whose aims fall short of perfection will find himself amp^ 
rewarded for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by which the ne* 
ecssary pauses, empha8is,ana tones, may be discovered and put in practice, is 
not possible. After all the directions that can be ofiered on tnese points, much 
will remain to be taught by the living instmcter : much will be attainable l^ 
HO other means, than the force of example influencing the imitative powers 
of the learner. Some rules and principles on these heads will, however, be 
found iiflfeful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ', to give 
the young reader some taste of the subject ; and to assist him in acquiring a 
juet and accurate minle of delivery. The observations which we have to 
make, for these purposes, may be comprised under the follow ing heads : pbop- 

BR LOUONK8S OF VOICE J DISTINCTNESS ; SLOWNESS ; PROPRIETY OP PRO- 
SONCIATrON ', EMPHASIS 5 TONES; PAUSES J and MODE OF READIIIO VSRSK. 

SECTION I. 
Proper Loudness of Voice, 
Thk first attention of every person who reads to others, doubtle's, mos^ 
be, to make Wmeclf be heard by all those to whom he reads. He most endea- 
Tear to fill with his voice the ppice occupied by the company. This power 
of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is, in a fooa mea- 
sure, the gift of nature ; but it may receive considerable assistance from ^rt. 
Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and management of the 
foic^.. Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the middle, 
and the low one. .The high, is that which he uses in calling aloud to some 
person at a distance. The low is, when he approaches to a whisper. The 
middle* is, that which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use^in re-iding to others. For it is a great mistake, to ima- 

fine that one must take the highest pitch of his voice, in order to be well 
card in a large company. This is confounding two things which are different, 
loodness or strength of pound, with the key or note on which we Bpeak. There 
is a variety of sound wit} i . the compass of each key. A speaker may thcre«. 
fore render his voice loi»>'< r. without altering the key : and we shall always 
be able to give most bod \ most persevering force of sound, to that pitch of 
voice, to which in conversation we are accustomed. Whereas by setting ouj 

JVX)r£. 
For inaoyof the obsorvotionn contained in this preliminary tract, the A^horii uidolit^ 
44 to the writings of Dr. Blair, and to the Encycloi>odia Britaonico. 

A 2 * 
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on our highest pitch or key, we certainly allow ourseWef leas COBqiatf, aa^ 
are likely to strain our voice before we have done. We shall fatigue ourselves, 
and re-id with pain ; and whenever a person speaks with pain to himself, he 
is always heard with pain by his audience. Let us therefore give the voice 
foil strength and swell of sound ; but always pitch it on our ordinary speaking 
key. It should be a constaat rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice 
than we can afford without pain to ourselves, and without any extraordinan^ 
effort. As long as we keep within these bounds, the other orgam of speech 
will be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ^ and we shall 
always have our voice under command. But whenever we transgress these 
bounds, we give up the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It 
is a useful rule too, in order to be well heard, to cast our eve on some of the 
most distant persons in the company, and to consider ourselves as reading to 
them. We naturally and mechanically utter our words with such a degree of 
strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the person whom we address, pro- 
tided he is within the reach of our voice. As this is the case in conversa- 
tion, it will hold also in reading to others. But let us remember, that in 
leading, as well as in conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking toe 
loud. Thb extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rum 
bling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key ; and is rendered incs 
pable of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes the true har> 
mony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and pleasure to the audi- 
ence. This unnatural pitch of thi^ voice, and disagreeable monotony, are 
most observable in persons who were taught to retui in large rooms ; who 
were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to their 
teachers 3 whose instructers were very iinperfect in their hearing ; or who 
were taught by persons, that considered loud expression as the chief requi- 
nte in forming a good reader. These are circumstances ^hich demand the 
aerious attention of every one to whom the education of youth is committed* 

SECTION II. 
Distinctness. 

Iff the next place, to being well heard and clearly nnderstood^stinctneat 
of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. The quantity 
of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is conunonly ima- 
gined 3 and, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice will make 
it reach farther, than the strongest voice can reach without it. To this, there- 
fi>re, every reader ought to pay great attention. He must give every sound 
which he utters, its due proportion ; and make every syllable, and even every 
letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without slur* 
ling, whisper^, or supin'essing an^ of the woper sounds. 

An accurate kf^owlo^e of the simple, elementary sounds of the language, 
and a facility in ^expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness «f expres- 
sion, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect, imperfect, (and many 
there are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to carry him 
kack to these primary articulations ; and to suspend his progress, till he be- 
come perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to press him forward, with 
the hope of forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate every 
elementary sound of the language. 

SECTION m. 
Due Degree of Sloumess. 
In order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite with regard 
to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of«peech confounds all articula- 
tion, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may be 
also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless, drawling 
manner of reading, which allows the minds of the hearers to be always out- 
running the speaker, must render every such performance insipid and fatiguing, 
B^t the extreme of reading too f|^ is much more common, and requires tte 
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Bunre to be guarded agftinst, because^ when it has grown into a habit, few er- 
rours are mere difficiUt to be coirected. To pronounce with a proper deme 
(rf* alownessy and with full and clear articulation, it necessary to be studied by 
all, who wish to become* good readers 3 and it cannot be too much recom- 
mended to them. Such a pronunciation gives weight and dignity to the sub- 
ject. It is a great assistance to the voice, by the pauses aiM rests which it 
allows the reader more easily to make ', and it enables the reader to swell 
all his sounds, both with more force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 
Propriety of Pronunctation. 

Ai TXR the fundamental attentions to the pitch and management of the 
▼oice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what the young reader must, in the next place, study, is profmetjr of pronon* 
elation ; or^ giving to every word which he utters, that sound which the best 
usage of the fanguage appropriates to it , in opposition to broad, vulgar, or 
provincial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading intelligibly, and 
n>r reading with correctness and ease. Instructions concerning this article 
may be best given by the living teacher. But there is one observation, which 
it may not be improper here to make. In the Englirfi language, every word 
which consists or more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. T4]^ 
accents rest sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The ge- 
nius of the language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, after we have learn- 
ed the proper seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to eive every 
word just the same accent in reading, as in common discourse. Many per- 
sons err in this respect. When they read to others, and with solemnity,. they 
pronounce the j^yllaoles in a diffecent manner from what they do at other times. 
They dwell upon them and protract tbemj they multiply accents on the sam« 
word; from a mbtaken nc<Mon, tlnit it gives gravity and in^tortance to their 
fubject, and adds to the enel^y offl^'eir delivery. Whereas this is one of the 
greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation : it makes what is called 
a pompous or mouthing manner ; and ^ves an artificial, affeeted air to read 
iag, wnich detracts greatly both fVom its ^reeableness^ and its impression. 

Sheridan and WaULcr have published Dictionaries, for ascertaining the true 
and best pronunciation of the words of our language. By attentively con- 
sulting them, particularly " Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young 
reader will be much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the words belonging tp the EngUah language. 

SECTION V. 

Emphasis, 
Br Emphans.is neant a stronger and fuller sonnd of voice, jb^ which we dia 
tinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay paR^iilar stress, and 
to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a par- 
ticular stress. On the right management of the emphasis depends the lite of 
prcmunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is discourse 
rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often amhi^ous. If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the Buperiour and the hnfeHow emphasia. 
The superiour emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reference 
to something said before, presupposed by the author as general knowledge, or 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. 
The inferiour emphasis enforces, graces, and evUvens, but does not fix, the 
meaning of any passage. The words to which this latter emphasis is given, 
are, in general, such as seem the most important in the sentence, or, on other 
accounts, to merit this distinction. The following passage will sofve to «i- 
ffinplify the superiour emphasis : 

**Of inan*8 Brst disobedience. an(^ the froit 

** Of that forbidden tree, whose morta! taste 
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''Brought death into ttie world, and ail ova wo,** ttn. 

" Siug heavtuily Miue!" 

8«mMMBing that originaliy other beings^ besides Dien, had disobeyed the com- 
mauds of the Aimighty, and that the circumstance ^ere well known to us^ 
there wou^ iall a!a emphasis upon the word fMm'$ in the first kme j and henee 
it would read thus : 

**Of man*8 first diM>bedi6nce,-and the fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious troth, that mankind had transgressed in a peciiliar 
manner more than once, the emphasis would f&U on ^i^ ; and the line be 
read, 

^Of^i»aB>fl JlrM dinobodience," ^c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to have beeh an unheard of 
and dreadful punishment, Wou^t upon man in consequence of bis transgres- 
sion J on that supposition the third line would be read, 
" Brought death into the world," &c. 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an evil aa 
death in other regions, though 4;he place tliey inhabited had been free from it . 
till their transgression, the hue would run thus : 
^ *' Brought death mto the world,^^ 6lc. 

The superiour emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, which 
admits of four distinct meanings, each of which is ascertained by the empha* 
sis only. 

" Do you ride to town to-day f" '' 

The following examples illustrate the nature and use of the inferiour em* 
phasis: 

" Manv persons mistake the love for the pt-actice of virtue.** 

" Shall 1 reward his services with/aZ«£/tooof ? ^all I forget Mm who cau- 
pot forget me ?" 

" li his principles are/oZsc, no apology fttom himsejf can jaske them right; 
if founded in'^^^, no censure from others can make them lorong" 

" Though deep^ yet dear ; though gentle, yot not dullj 
"Strong Without rage : without v^erJloiPing^fulV^ 

" A yHeiui exaggerates a man's vU^ues ; an enemy j his crimes" 

** The wise man is hamiy, when he gains his oion approbatiofi j the fool f 
when he gains that of others." 

The superiour emphasis, in reading as in epez^king^ must be determined en- 
tirely by the sense of the passage, and always made alike : but as to the in- 
feriour emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity. 

Amo^g thenuflQber of persons, who have had proper opportunities of learn- 
ing to read, Ift the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
Who, in ^ rfren instance, would use the inferiovir emphasis alike, either as te 
place or q^ntity. Some petsdns, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it ; and 
others do not scrapie to carry it far i>eyond any thing to be ^und in com- 
mon discourse ; and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in 
themselves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give greater 
variety to the moditlation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
ere certainly proper boundan>f?, ^Ihin #hich this emphaeis must be restrain- 
«d, in order to make it meet the approbalaon of sound judgement and correct 
taste. It wi41 doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to the 
greater oi* less degrees of importance of the words upon which it operates ; 
and there may be very properly some variety in the use of it : but its appli- 
cation is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 

- * .ByniDdnhltion is meant that pleaang variety of voice, which is perceived in utter- 
ioff a Bentence, and which, in its nature, b perfectly dietinol from emphasis, and thetonea 
or emotion end passion. The young reader should be careful to render his modulatioa 
correct and easy ; and, for this purpose, should form it upon the model of the most judi- 
doufl aod accurate speakers. 
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kt empbaslB often falls on words inditTerent parts of the sune sentence, s<» 
It is frequently required to be continued with a little vari^Uion, on two, and 
-sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify both 
the ports of this position : ''If yon seek to make one richf study not*tO'tf»- 
eraite kis Mtores, but to diminiM hia denresJ' " The Mexican figures, or 
picture writiitf^, represent things, not toords .* they exhibit ivMiga to the eytf 
hotufeostoMC undtntonding." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost every word im " 
em{^atical : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains V* or, ae 
Ihat pathetick expostulation in the prophecy cf Ezekiel, " Why will ye dje !• • 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. Thong^ 

the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is > 

mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences ; the lone being changed^ 



into short, the short into lon^^, according to the importance of the word with 
regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the seat of the 
accent. This is demonstrable from the following examples. ** He shall tfi- 
crease, bnt I shall d<ci«ase.'' " There is a dii^rence between siving and 
^y^l^ving.'* " In this species of composition, j^Iatisibilit^r is much more es- 
•ential tham pro6ability.'' In these examples, the emphasis requires the ac 
cent to be placed on ^Uables, to which it does not commonly belong. 

h order tolbcquire the proper management of the emphasis, the great rule 
to be given, is, that the reader study to attain a just conception of the force 
and sfHrit of the sentiments which lie is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis 
wilii exact proiNriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. It 
is far from being an inconsiderable /ittainment. It is one of the most deci- 
sire triab of a true and jost taste ; and must arise flrom feeling delicately our- 
selves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest ta strike the feelings of 
others.. 

There is one errour, against whi(b it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner; namely, that or multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emj^asis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinc-, 
tion hi the use of them, that we can give them any we^ht. If they recur too 
often ) if a reeuler attempts to render every thing he expresses of high impor- 
tance, by a multitude of^ strong emphases, we soon learn to pay little reffard 
to them. To crowd ef ery sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding 
all the pages of a book with Italick characters ; which, it tO-^Uie effect, is just 
the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VL 
Tones. . 

ToiTEs are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in the notes 
(^variations of sound which we employ, in the expression of our sentiments. 
Empharis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree of tone or in- 
flexion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so caOed, affect sentences, paragraphs, 
and sometimes even the wnole of a mscoorse. 

To rfiow the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, thai the 
Diind, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, 
or agitation, from the different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such conmiunication being, not merely to lay open the ideas, 
^ also the different feelings which the^ excite in him who utters them, there 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered 
ht a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly 
free from all activity and emotion. As the communication of these internal 
feeHngs was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, than the 
mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, ae in that con- 
yevance, leave the invention of the language of emotion toman j but impressed 
it himself upon our nature, in the s^arae manner aa he has don^ with regard 
to the rest of the animal worM ; all of w' ir.h f>xpres« their various feelings, by 
varioof tones. Onrs, in«]cf»i. from th«» "jperioar rank ^hit v e hold, are in a 
i^ degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an eX;' 
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eftion of the* fanoy^ or an emotion ot the h^apt, which has not its peci^ar tone, 
or note of the Voice, by which it is to be expressed } and which is Kuitod ex- 
actly to the degree of internal leciing. It in chietly in the proper use of these 
tooes, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony oi delivery consist. 

The limits of this iutroduction do not admit of examples, to illustrate the 
variety of tones belongin|; to the different pi^ssions and emotions. We shall^ 
however, select one, which is extracted Irom the beautiful lamentation of 
David over 3aui and Jonathan, and which will in some degree, elucidat;e 
what has been aaid on this subject. '^ The beauty of Israel is slain imon tlie 
higli places ; how are tlw mighty &llen ! Tell it not in Gath y publish it not 
in the streets t)f Ask^on ; lest the daughters of the i'hilistines rejoice j lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew nor rain upon you^ nor fields of offerings j for there the shield 
of the mighty was vilely cast away j the shield of SauT^ as though he had not 
been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions er.presses sorrow aiui 
lamentation : therefore the note is Idw. The next contains a spirited c<Nn- 
mand, and should be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in which 
he makes a pathetick address to the mountains where his firiendahad been slain, 
must be expressed in a note quite difierent from the two fonper ; not so low 
as the first, nor so high as the second, in a manly, firm) and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and nsUural l8iq;iia|;e ^ the c^motions ia not so ditficult to bo 
attained, as most readers seem te imagine. If w« enter into the spirit- of the 
author's sentiments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall not 
fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For there are few peofde, 
who speak English without la provincial i^ote, th^ have not an accurate use 
of tones, when they otter their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the 
reason that they have not the same we of them, in reading alQu4 the senti- 
ments of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneotts method 
in which the art of reading is taught ; whiteby all the various, natural, ex- 
pressive toues of speech, are suppressed ; and « few artifici^^ unmeaning 
reading notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to riders, an attention to the tone and lan- 
guage of emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. 
Moderation is necessary m this point, as it is in other things^ For wheii read- 
ing becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical *uanner, and must be 
highly improper, a» well as give offence to the hearers } boeaufie it is incon- 
sistent with that delifi&cy tind modesty, which are if^pen^hl^ <»a.Buch oc- 
casions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions must be supposed to be 
more vivid and animated, than would be pi'oper in the person who relates 
them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tones that 
indicate the passions and emotions. " In readinr, let all your tones of ex- 
pression be borrowed from those of conmio^ speech, but, in some degree, more 
faintly characterised. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable passion 
of the mind,be6tiU tnore faint than those which indicate ^reeabte emotions; 
and, on all occasions, preserve yourselvee from beihg so farftieoted with the 
subject, as to be able to proceed through it, with fcbst easy s«d miksterly man- 
ner, which has its good eiifeetB in this, as well as in every other «rt.'' 

SECTION VII. 

/ Pauses, 

pAVdE« or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the voice, 
dtfring a perceptible, and in many oases, a measurable sp^vce of time. Pauses 
are equally necessary to the speaker, and the heaier. To the sneaker, that 
he may take brea1fh,'without which he cannot proceed fiir in delivery j and 
that be may^y these temrporaiy rests, relieve the organs of speech, which 
otherwise wollld be soon tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the 
ear alsfj mav be relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure 
from a contmuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have suihcient 
time to mark the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 
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'ntem are two kinds of pauses : first, cmphatical pmsn ; uid i»il,Mieh as 
muiL the distinctions of sense. An empiiatical pause is generally made a^fttt 
sAme^hiD;; has been said of peculiar niMraent, and on wliicli %ve deidro to fix 
the hearer's attention. Sometimes, b(fore such a thing is said, we usher it 
in with a pause oi' this lUitare. Such piuibes have the same ellect as a Btr<»g 
emphasis j and are subject to the same rules j eKpecially to the caution, of not 
repeating theai too frequently. For as ttiey excite nncommon attention, and 
of course raise expectation, ii' the importance of tlie m;itter be not fully an- 
swerable to such expectation, they occusioa disappointment and disgust. 

iBut the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark the divisioiii 
of the sen^, ttnd at the same time to allow the reader to draw his breath ) and 
the proper and delicattf adjustment of such pauses is one of tiie most nice and 
diiBcult articles of delivery. In all reading, the mA»affenieBt of the breath 
rehires a good^ deft) of care, so a» not to oblige us to duvide words froai one 
tfiother, whicli haveso ititimafte a connexion, that the^ ought to be pronounced 
with the same breath, and withoat the least sepamtion. Many a sentence Is 
atiBerebly m«ngled, and the forceof the emphasis totally kiat, by divisions being 
made in the wrong piace. To avoid this, every one, while he is^ reading, 
should t»e very careful to provide a fuH supply t^' breath for what he isto utter, 
ft ie a gt^eat mistake to imagine, that the breath muiA be drawn only at the 
^id'Of a period, when %he voioe is allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered 
at the intervals of the period, when the voice is suspend^ only for anaomeut \ 
sad, by ibis management, one may always have a sutiicient stock lor carrying 
on the longest sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading muet generally be formed upon the manner in which we 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sensibhi conversation ; and not upon the stiff arti- 
ficial manner, which is acquired from reading books according to the common 
punctuation. It will by no means be sulDcient to attend to the points used 
iii fjriatmig 5 for these are for. from marking all the pauses, which oueht to tie 
made in reading. A mechanical attention to these resting places, has per- 
haps been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone at 
every stop, and a unifoim cadence at every period. The primary use of points, 
is to assist'the real^er in discerning the grammatical construction } and it 
is only as a secondaiy object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On this 
bead, the following aitection may be of use : " Though in reading, great at- 
tention should be paid to the stops, jretn greater shouM be given to the sense j 
nad their correspondent times oocasionalfy lengthened beyond what is u«ual 
in common speech." 

To render pauses pleasing and exprewive, they rnuBt not only be made in 
therigte place, but also aocoiapamied" with s proper tone of voice, by which 
the nature of these pauses is imilMLted \ modi niore than Jby the length jsf 
them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight 
and simple suspension of voice that is propef ; sometimes a degree or cadence 
in the voice is required ; t.nd sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the^sentenceto be finished, , In all these cases, we are to regu- 
late ourselves by attending to theonannerln which nature teaches us to speaH, 
when engaged m real ana earnest discourse with others. The folj^wi^g 
sentence exemplifies the sii^pendvng and the doning pauses : '^Hope, the 
bahn of life^ sooths us under every misfortune.^' The first and sec6,nd pausps 
are accom^Kuiied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expecta- 
tion of something further to complete the sense : the ii^ection attending the 
third pause signifies that the sense is conipleted. 

The pi?ece(^ng example is an illu^t^tion of the suspending pause, in its 
sample state : the following instance exhibits that pause with a aegree of ca- 
dence in the voice : " If content cannot remove the disquietudes of mankiad, 
it will at lesMt alleviate themu" 

The suspending pause is ofte^, in th%same sentence, attended with both 
the rising a^jd the tailing inflection of voice 5 as will be seen in this example : 
"Moderate exerciseS and habitual temperance', strengthen the constitulioa."* 

» tlie rising inflection is ddiioted by the Mttte ; the fldling, *y the gruve sd<i*nt. • 
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As the raspendiiif pause may be thus attended with both the rtfiiig tadthtf 
fidling inflection, it is the same with reffard to the closing pause : it admiti 
ef both. The falling inflection generalfy accompanies it 3 but it is not un- 
frequently connected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for 
instance, are often terminated in this manner : as, ** Am I ungrateful^ V* " Ii 
he in earnest^ ?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun or adverb, it 
is commonly terminated by the falling inflection : as, " What has he gained by 
his foUy» V " Who wUl assist him^ r " Where is thci messenger* 1'^" Whei 
did he arrive* t" 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by thocoa- 
junction Wf the first takes the rising, the second the fitlling inflection : as, 
'' Does his conduct support diBcipIiue^, or destroy it* 1" 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confouiided with emj^asii. 
Though they may often coincide, they ar^, in their nature, perfectly distinet 
Emphasis sometimes controls those inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, confers so mncb 
beauty on expression, and is so necessary to be studied by the young reader, 
that we shall insert a few more examples to induce him to pay greater atten- 
tion to the subject. In the^ instances, all the inflections are not maiied. 
Such only are distinguished, as are most striking, and will best serve to show 
the reader their utility and importance. 

'' Manu&ctures\ trade*, and agriculture^, certainly employ more than nine- 
teen parts in twenty of the human species." 

" He who resigns the world has no temptation to envy', hatred*, malice', 
anger' 3 but is in constant possession of a serene mind : he who follows tbe 
pleasures of it, which are in their very nature disappointing, is in constant 
search of care*, solicitude', remorae', and confusion*.'^ 

** To advise the ignorant*, relieve the needy*, comfort the afflicted', are do* 
tiesj^at fall in our way almost every day of our lives." 

^^hose evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the body ha- 
l)its of lust' and hensualitv* ; malice' and revenge* ; an aversion to every thing 
that is ffood*, just*, and laudable', are naturally seasoned and prepared for 
pain and misery." . 

'' I am persuaded, that neither death', nor life* 3 nor angels', nor principali- 
ties', nor poweni* ; nor things present', nor things to come* ; nor height', 
nor depth* ; nor any other creature', shall be able to aeparate us from the love 
ofGod\" . 

The reader who would wii^ to see a minute and ingenious investigation of 
the nature of these inflections, and the rules by which th^y are governed^ 
may consult Walksf'^ Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VIIL 

Manner of reading Verse* 

When we are reading verse, there is a peciiliar difficulty in making the 



paines justly. The difliculty arises from the melody of verse, which dictatei 
to f^ ear p luses or rests of its own : and to adjust and compound these jpro- 
poHy with the puises of .the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend 
t):** understanding, is so Very nice a matter, ^hat it is no wonder *we so sel- 



dom meet with good readers of poetry. There are two kinds of pauses that 
bpl'>ng to the melody of verse : one is, the pause at the end of the line ; and 
tbe other, the crosural pause in or near the middle of it. With reerard to the 
piue at the end of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finished, 
rhvine renders this always sensible ; and in some measure compelc wh <n ob- 
serve it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ought alro to 
read it so as to make every line sensible to the ear : for, what is the 'r^e of 
me L»dv. or for what end has the fttet composed in verse, if in reati ' :r bis 
linf . ' r ^Tippress his numberSjby omitting the final p;»use ; ^'A degrade I'eai, 
bv o • D inuiiciation, in'o mere prose ? At the same time that we attf," '. to 
«W pause, every appeanOice of eing-^ong aad tone muit be c«ref«Uy guMiM 
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afainst. The elote of the ^ne wliere it makes no pause in the meaning, oi^t 
not to be marked by such a ton^ as is used in finishing a sentence ; but, with- 
out either fall or elevati<Hi of the vcMce, it should be denoted only by so slight 
a^ suspension of tound, as may distinguish the passage from one line to 
another, without injurii^ the meaning. 

The other kind m melodioua pause, is that which fklls somewhere about 
the middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistichs ; a pause, not so 
great as that which belonjn to the close of the line, but stiH sensible to an 
ordinary ear. This, which is called the cssural pause, m«y fall, in English 
heroick verse, after the 4th, 6th, 6th, or 7th syllable is the line. Where the 
verse is so constructed, that this caesural pause coincides with the slightest 
pause or division in the sense, the line can be read easily ; as in the twofinft 
verses of Pope's Messiah : 

** Ye aymphs of Solyna^f i begin the tonff ; 

^ To heavenly Uieines^^ sublimer straiiirbelonf .'^ 

But if it should happen that words which have so strict andintimate a con- 
nexion, as not to bear even a momentarv separation, are divided from one 
anetter by this csesural pause, we then reel a sort of struggle between the 
sense and the sound, which reniders it difficult to read such lines harmoniously. 
The rule of proper pnmunciatiou in such cases, is to regard only the pause 
which the sense forms ^and to read the line accordingly. The neslect of 
the csesural pawie may make the line sound somewhat unharmoneously ; but 
the effect would be much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the sound. 
For instance, in the following lines of Milton, 

^ What in me isdark, 

"Illumine; what is lo>», ruise and RUpport.^ 

The sense cleatrly dictates the pause after iU/uminef at the end of the third 
syllable, which, in reading, ought to be made accordingly ; though, if th(ft 
melody only were to be regarded^ Ulumine should be Connected with what- 
follows, and the pause not made till the fourth or sixth syllable. So in the 
following line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 

" I ait, with sad civility I read." 
The ear plainly points out the caesural pause as falling after sail, the fourth 
^llajDle. But It would be very bad reading to make any pause there/ so as to 
seprhrate sad and Hvility. T^e sense admits of no other pause than after the 
second syllable ait, which therefore must be the only pause made in reading 
this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some verses, by introducing what may 
be called demi-caesuras, which require very slicrht pauses ; and which the 
reader should manage with judgement, or he wiU be apt to fall into an afifect- 
ed 8ing-8on^ mode of pronouncing verses of this kind. The following lines 
^xemjuify the demi-caesura * 

*' Warms^ io the sun/^ refreshes^ in the breett^ 

'* Olewti' In the stara^'^. and blosiioms/ iu the t^a ; 

" JUves' through all life^'; extends' through ^1 extent, 

"Spreads' undivided''' operates' unspent." 
Befinre the conclusion of this introduction, the Compiler takes the liberty 
to recommend to teacher8,to exercise their pupils in discovering and explain- 
ing the emphatick words, and the proper tone^ and pautTOfl, of every portion 
assigned tliem to read, previously to their being called out to the periormaace. 
.^ese preparatory lessons, in whicli they should be re^-iularly examined, will 
impruve their jud^feraent and ta«te ; prevent the prnctic^ of reading without 
lUcention to the subjeGt } and estat'Iish a habit of readily discovering the 
meaniiffi, force, and beauty, of every sentence they peruse. 
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PART I. 
PIECES IN PROSE. 

CHAPTER I. 

SJCIfSCT SSNTE1VCE8 AND PARAoVaPHS. 

SECTION L • ' 

1. Diligence, industry, and pro;>er improrement 6f time, 
%tt material duties of the young. 

2. The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honourably 
occupations of yoiiA 

3. Whatever use^l or engaging endowments we possess, vir- 
ttie is requisite, m oraer to their shining with proper lustre. 

4. Virtuous youth gradually brings lorward accomplished and 
flourishing manhooa. 

5. Sincerity and truth form the basis df every Virtue. 

. ^^^^sappomtments and distress are otlen blessings in disguisl^. 
"^■hange and alteration form the Very essence oi the world. 
3.9rue happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp 
and noise. 

9. in order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be our 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 

10. Whatever purifies, fortifies ai^o the heart. 

11. From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy plea- 
sure. • 

12. A t€fmpcrate spirit^ and moderate expectations, ar^ excel- 
lent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing state. 

13. There is nothingi^except simplicity of intention, anupurity 
of principle, that can stand the teat of near approach and strict 
examination. 

14. The value of any possession is to he chiefly estimateJd, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest neetu 

19. No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell 
how far they may carry him. 

16. Tranquillity of niiitd is rf^ay^ mo^Kkiftly to be attained, 
when the business of the w«^d is tempered with thoughtlul and 
serioud retreat. 

17. He wlio would act like a wise nwtn, and build his house on 
the rock, and not on th6 sand, should contemplate human life, not 
only in tne sunshine, but in the shade. 

/. ^roTE, 

In the fit^ clmp*nr, the comjiner ha« cxhibit6d rffentenrea in a grcftt vafiely &T coft- 
•tructioi^|lul in all the iitvt>ri«rt]r of {hineifuation. If weli |kractiA«>d upon, he presumM 
Iftey vl^raHy prepare the yunii^ reaiierfMr tiie vftriotta puuaea, intlectione, and muduia- 
tioi^K^tfPmee. V^hich the Miccouuins pieces require. The Author's * Kaj^iish Excrciiiea,'' 
au4Bf^j4^Bi^^ '^^ Puiietiiation, \im afford tho kai' ler additiotial sco^ for improvinf 
liliiSsuU' >^-jrelittiQ2 «unteuce« at|i pankgiauks vatiaual/ eoiisirwileA 
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18. Let ttseftilness and beneficence, not ostenttttion aad vanity, 
direct ^e train of youi' pursuits. 

19. to maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit 

20. Patience, by peserving composure withm, resists the im- 
pression which trouole makes from without. 

21. Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears from 
dur eyes for human misery, conviey satisfaction to the heart. 

22. The^r who h«ire noUiing to give, can often afford relief to 
others, by imparting what they feel. 

28. Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really good 
or evil, should correct anxiety about wordly success. 

24. The veil which covers from our siffht the events of suc^ 
ceedinff years, is aJvefl woven by the hand of mercy. 

26. The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity^ 
Consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a cheer- 
ful submif sion to the will of Heaven, 



SECTION IL ^ 



1. The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
some vices or follies which we have committed. 

2. Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, w« 
should often find them peopled with the victims of intemperance 
and sensuality, and with the childrenof vicious indolence an dj|ot h. 

8. To be wise in our own eyes, to oe wise in the opinion|Sthe 
world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are three lyings 
80 very different, as rarely to coincide. 

4. Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
the stream of time, and forced to follow every new direction of 
the current.-*^ 

5. The cortupted temper, and the giiilty passions of the bad, frus- 
trate the e^ct of every advantage which &e world confers on tliem. 

6. The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, 
and sickness, are li^ht in comparison of those inward aistressee 
of mind, occasionecTby folly, by passion, and by guilt. 

7. No station is so high, no power so great, no character so un- 
blemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, mal- 
ice, or envy. 

8. Moral and religious instruct^n derives its efficacy^ not so 
much from what men are taught to Icnow, as from what they are 
brought to feel. 

9. lie who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of fehgion, no heart to admire 
and adore the great Fatlier of th^niverse, has reason to dis- 
trust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

10. When^ upon ra:tional and sober inquiry, we have establish-? 
ed our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by the scoflb 
of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

11. When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disrespect and levity^ let us hold it to be a«ure indication 
of a perverted understandmg; or a deiHraved heart. 

12. Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to deoase the mind, and to weaken the generous afid be- 
nevolent principles of human nature. 
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13. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much (niu- 
•nee in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, bigot- ' 
xjf and i>rejuaice,liave in niisleading tiie opinions of the muUitude. 

14. Mixed as th^ present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce, that generally, if not always, there is more Eappineai 
than misery^ more pleasure than pam, in the condition of man. 

15. Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, di* 
versity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multipw^itj 
of occupations, in order to advance the geneial good. 

16. That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in ge- 
neral, the whole conduct and character of men, are mfluenced liy 
the example and disposition of the persons with whom they asso- 
ciate, is a reflection which has long since passed into a proverb, 
and been ranked among the standing maxims of human wisdom^ 
in all ages of the world. 

SECTION HL S 

1. The desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, and is 
connected with many accomplishments, and many virtues. 

2. Innocence c^ers ease and freedom on the mind ; and leaves 
it open to every masing sensation. 

8. Moderate axin simple pleaures relish high with the tempe- 
rate : in the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary lan- 
guishes. 

4k Gentleness corrects whatever is ojSensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the burden of common misery. 

6. That gentleness which is the eharacteristick of a good man, 
has» like every other virtues its seat in "the heart : and, let me 
add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can render even 
external manners truly pleasing. 

6. Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be habits 
ually active : not breaking fo|lh occasionally with a transient lus- 
tre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular m its returns, like the 
light of day : not like the aromatick gale, wliich sometimes feasts 
the sense ; but like the ordinary breeze, which purifies the air, 
and renders it healthful. 

7. The happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance : nay, 
more than upon all external things put together. 

8. In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure from 
the dangers which spring from our passions. Every aj^e, and 
every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairs, and from the 
peasant to the pnnce. 

9. Riches aojd pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very possibly over- 
whelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may cut 
«hort our health and litb. 

10. He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with 4iimself in retirement, will, sometimes at least, 
hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. A more 
sound instructer will liil his voice, and. awaken within the heart 
those latent suggestions, which the world had overpowered and 
suppressed*. 
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11. Amusetnent often becomes the business, instead of the re- 
laxation, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

12. He that waits for an opportunity, to do much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the last hour, 
his useless intentions and barren <.eal. 

18. The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native^ unaffected ease to the behaviour. It h social, 
kind, and cheerful : faf removed from that gloomy and illiberal 
superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, tlejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to'fit themselves for another world, 
by neglecting the concerns of this. 

14. Reveafnone of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to his 
interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought of 
ftcquiritig any advantage by his prejudice. 

15. Man, always pp^^perous, would be giddy and insolent ; al* 
ways aiflicted, woulc^ibe sullen or despondent. Hopes and fears, 
joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life^ as both to 

give room for Wordly pursuits, and to tecall, from tune to time, 
le admonitions of con^ience. 

, SECTION IV. ^ 

1. Time once past never returns : the moment which is lost, is 
lost for ever. 

2. There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of undis- 
turbed rest; not so powerful, as t6 afford us constant protection. 

8. The house of feasting too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval be- 
tween them. 

4. It is of gteat importance to us, to form a proper estitnate of 
human life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, or ex- 
pecting frcwn it greater advantages than it is sU&le to yield. , 

6. Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and intimate 
connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our family, 
it seldom (juits until it has fathered upcm us all its kindred. 

6. Charity, Hke the sun, brightens every object o!i which it 
shines; a censorious disposition casts every character into ^e 
darkest shade it will bear. 

7. Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; and 
are not so much good men as the friends of goodness. 

8. Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood by all. 
In every region, every climate, the liomage paid to it is the same. 
In no one sentiment were ever mankhid more generally agreed. 

9. The appearances of our security are frequently deceitfiil. 

10. When our sky seems^most settled and serene, in some un- 
observed quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the tem- 
pest ferments, ana prepares to discharge itself on our head. 

11. The man of true fortitude may be compared to the castle 
built on a rock, which defies the attacks of surroimdiixg waters: 
the man of a feeble and timorous sjjirit, to a hut placed on thd 
Shore, which evefy wind shakes, and every wave overfiows. 

12. Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violent an- 
ger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts the ap^ 
pearance and blackens the colour of every object. By the stormi 
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which it raises within, and by the mischiefs which it eeoasione 
without, it generally brings on the passionate and revengeful man^ 
gfreater misery than he can bring on the object of his resentment. 
18. The palace of virtue has, m all ages, been represented as 
fdaced on the suimnit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, labour is 
requisite, and dimculties are to be surmounted ; and where a con- 
ductor is needed, to direct our way. and to aid our steps. 

14. In judging of others^ let us always think the best, and em- 
idoy the spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of our- 
selves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

15. Let him, wha desires to see others han^y, make haste td 
give while his gift can be enjoyed -j and remember, that every 
moment of delay takes away somethmg from the value of his be- ' 
nefaetion. Ana let him who proposes nis own happiness reflect, 
that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and ^ the night 
Cometh, when no man can work.** 

16. To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be : and what flatters most, is always farthest from reality. There 
ire vdees which sing around them ; but whose stnuns allure to 
min. There is a banouet spreads where poison is in everv dish. 
There is a couch which invites them to repose ; but to slumber 
Vfoa it, is death. 

17. If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is not 
fol^ to his houses and lands, to his eauipage and his retinue we 
are fo look. Unless we could see farther, and discern what joy, 
or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can pronounce little con* 
ceming him. 

18. The book is well written ; and I have perused it with plea- 
sure and profit It shows^ first, that true devotion is rational and 
well fbunded ; next, that it is of the highest importance to every 
other part of religion and virtue ; and, lastly, that it is most con- 
ducive to our happiness. 

19. There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to look 
back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to trace our owb 
progress in existence, by such tokens as excite neither shame nor 
sorrow. It ought therefore to be the care of those who wish to 
pass the last hours with comfort, to lay up such a treasure of 
pleasing ideas, as shall support the expenses of that time, which 
IS to dippend wholly upon the fund already acjiuired. 

SECTION V. S 

1. What avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself ? 

2. He that cann<lt^^ve well to-day, (says Martial,) will be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow. 

8. Can we esteem that aum prosperous, who is raised to a situa- 
tion which flatters his passions, out which corrupts his princi- 
ples, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his virtue ? 

4. What misery does the vicious man secretly endure !— Ad- 
versity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver in comparison 
with those of guilt! 

6. When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty coticlM'lc tbe reason to be, that our pleasure is aU derive^ 
&om an opposite quarter. 
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6< How flftnuigely are the opinions of men akered, hy it change 
in th^ir condition ! 

7. How many have had reason to be thankful, for bein? disap- 
pointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but whicb> if 
successfully accomidished, they have afterwar^ seen would h«v« 
occasioned their ruin ! 

8. What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a ra- 
tional satisfaction ? Are they the mirsuits of sensual pleasure, 
the riots of jollity, or the displays or show and vanity ? No : I ap- 
peal to your hearts, mj friends, if what you recollect with most 
pleasure, are not the imK>cent, the virtuous, the honourable parts 
of your past life. 

^ 9. The present emplojrment of time should frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied ? What is the 
ultimate scope of our present pursmts and cares ? Can we justify 
them to ourselves ? Are they likely to produce any thing Uiat 
will survive the moment, and bring forth s(Mne fruit tor futurity ? 

10. Is it not sl^ran^e (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
sons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable (ncture in 
the house, apd yet, by their behaviour, force every face they sec 
about them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness and discontent? 

11. If we are now in health, peace and safety, without any par^ 
ticular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition, what more can 
we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain world ? How 
little cnn the greatest prosperity add to such a state ? Will anj 
future situation ever make us happy, if now, with so few causes 
of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable ? The evil lies in the 
state of our mind, not in our condition of fortune ; and by no alter- 
afciofl af circumstaiKes is hkety to4)B remedied. 

12. When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross their 
time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin,— -let them take 
heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin begins to draw 
nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health is.brokeA ; friends are of- 
fended, affronted, iestranged ; aged parents, perhaps, sent afflicted 
and mourning to the dust. 

13. On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothfiil and 
lazy ? To whom are the hours so lingering ? Who are so often 
devoured with sj^een^and oble?ed to % to every expedtent,.which 
can help them to g6&rid of ^emselvea ? Instead of producing 
tranquillity, indolence produces a fretful restlessness of mind ; gives 
rise to cravingd which are never satisfied ; nouriidiCT a sickly, ef- 
feminate delicacy, which sours and corrupts Gvery^ (deasure. 

SECTION VI. f^ 

1. Wfi have seen the hildbandman sdatterins^iis seed upon 
the furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his bamSy 
and crowns his labours with joy and plenty*— Thus the man whor 
distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence, is amply re- 
paid by the gratiiude of those whom he obliges, by the approba- • 
tion or his own mind, and by the favour of Heaven. 

2. Temperance, bv fortifym?* the mind and body, leads to happi- 
ness • intetnperance.1)y enervating them, ends generally in misery. 

3. Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; but a& 
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ill one jmoifie contemptibla Vjce is iniamous, thosg^ in a prince; 
and virtue honourable, though in a peasant. 

4. An elevated ^nius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the simile of Longinus) like the son in his evening declina- 
tion : he remits his splendour, but retains hk magnitude ; and 
pleases more, though he daz/.les less. 

5. If envious people were to ask themselves, whether Uiey 
:nrotild exchange their entire situations with the persons envie s (I 
9Man their mmds, passions, notions, as well as their persons, for- 
tunes, and di^nities^) — I presume the self-love, common to human 
^nature, would general^ make them prefer their own condition. 

6L We have obliged some persons : — ^very well I — what would 
ve have niore ? Is not the consciousness or doing good, a sulfi* 
«ient reward ? 

7. Bo not \ffxrt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of pleasure. 
Consult your whcie nature. Consider yourselves npt only as sen- 
sitive, but as rati<mal beings ; not only as rational, but social ; not 
<mly aa social, but immortaL 

8. Art thou poor? — Show thyself active and industrious, peace- 
able and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thy s^f beneficent 
and charitable, condescending and humane. 

9. Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though it 
promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which iniieed 
It were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) y^ if it mitigates 
tiie evils which necessarily belong to our state, it may justly be 
said to give " rest to them who labour and arfe heavy ladisn." 

10 \Saiat a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers andsisters, of frien is and relations, give to every 
surroundinjg object, and every returning day ! With what a lustre 
Ibes it ffildeven the small habitation, where this placid inter- 
course dwells ! where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction suc- 
ceed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

11. How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear every 
where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and ornament is 
jK)ared forth on the face of nature ! What a magnificent spectacle 
presented to the view of man ! What supply contrived for his 
wants ! What a variety of objects set before him, to gratify his 
senses, to employ his understanding, to entertain his imagina- 
tion, to eheer ana gladden his heart ! 

12. The hope of future, happiness is a perpetualiiourcc of condOr 
lation to good men. Under trouble, it sooths their minds ; amidst 
temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their dying moments, 
enables them to say, " O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave i 
where ia thy victory r " 

SECTION VII. 9 

1. Ai9^siLAUSi kin^ of Sparta, bein? asked, '^ What things he 
thought most proper for boys to learn,'^answered, " Those which 
they ought to practise when liiey come to be men." A wiser than 
Agesilaus has inculcated the same sentiment: "Train up a child 
m th^ way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
ftomit." 

2. An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that " time 
mm^ el^tate." An eitaAa indfied wfaicJi will: proilaee cothinf 
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-^v^ithoat cultivation ; but which wiU always abundantfy repa]^ the 

\«tboar8 of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no 

-part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun 

'withnoxious plants, or laid out for snow, rather than use. 

SrWhen Aristotle was asked, *< What a man could gain by 
telling a falsehood," he replied, " Not to be credited when he 
•apeaks the truth." 

4. L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a ninnber of frolick- 
aome hoys were one day watching fro^s, at the side of a pond ; aad 
that, as any of them put their heads above the water, they pelted 
them down again with stones. One of the frogs, appealing to the 
humanity of Sie boys, made this striking observation ; '* Children, 
you do not consider, that though this may be sport to you, it ia 
death to us." 

6. Sullv, the great statesman of France, always retained at.hia 
table, in nis most prosperous days, the same frugality to which he 
had been accustomed m early life. He was frequently reproach- 
ed, by the courtiers, for this simplicity ; but he used to reply to 
them, in the words of an ancient philosopher: " If the guests are 
men of sense, there is sufficient tor them : if they are not, I can 
very well dispense with their company." 

6. Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind, was not neglijgent of his external appearance. His cleanli- 
ness resulted from those ideas of order ana decency which ffovem- 
ed all hb actions ; and the care which he took of nis healUi, from 
his desire to preserve his mind free and tranquil. 

7. Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship be- 
tween David ana Jonathan. " I am distressed for thee, my bro- 
ther Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving David ; '* very 
pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was wonderful; 
passing the love of women." 

8. Sir Philip Sidney, at the batUe near Zutphen, was wounded 
by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. He was 
carried about a mile and a half, to the camp \ and bein^ faint 
with the loss of blood, and probably parched with thirst through 
the heat of the weather, he called tor drink. It was immediatSy 
brought to him : but, as he was putting the vessel to his mouth, a 
poor wounded soldier, who happened at that instant to be carried 
Dy him, looked up to it with wisnful eyes. The gallant and gene- 
rous Sidney toek the bottle from his mouth, and deliveren it to 
the soldier, saying, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

9. Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infesteo the seas } " By the same ria^ht,'* 
replied he, " that Alexander enslaves the world. But I am called 
a robber, because I to,ve oi;il y one small vessel jand he is styled 
a conqueror, becaus^e commands great fleets OTd armies." We 
too often judge of men by the splendour, and not by the m^rit of. 
their actions. 

• 10. Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame him 
with a passion for miktary glory, he used to answer : " That h# 
more desired the preservation of one subject, than the destruc- 
tion of a thousand enemies." 
11. Meaia^re tpo often ingenious iniuaking themselves misSfa* 
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ble, by aMravatin^ to their own fancy, beyond bounds^ all the 
evils wh^ft they endure. They compare themselves with none 
but those whom they imagine to be more happy , and complain, 
that upon them alone has fallen the whole loaa of human sorrows. 
Would they look with a more impartial eye on the w orld, they 
would see themselves surrounoed with sufierers ; and find that 
they are only drinking out of that mixed cup, which Providence 
has prepareti for all. — '* I will restore thy daughter again to lite," 
said th« ieastem s^e, to a prince who grieved immoderately for 
the loss of a beloJM child, ** provi-'ed thou art able to engrave on 
her tomb, the naiRS of three persons who have never mourned." 
The prinee made inquiry after such persons j but found the in- 
quiry vain, and was silent. 

SECTION VIU. ^ 

1. He that hath nc#ule over his ow^n spirit, is like a city that is 
broken down, anu without walls. 

2. A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words stir 
lip anver. 

3. Better is a tinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
end liatred therewith. 

4. Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. 

5. Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou may est be 
truly wise. 

6. Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

7. Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
bope of a fool than of him. 

8. He that is slow^ to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

9. He that hath pity on the poor^ lenfleth to the Lord ; tiiat 
which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

10. If thine enemy be hungry, orive him bread to eat; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to'drink. 

11. He that planteti the ear, shall he not hear ? He that formed 
the eye, shall he riot see ? 

12. I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

13. It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

14. I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading him- 
self like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away : I sought him, 
l)ut he could not be found. 

15. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of days is 
in her right h^fid ; and in her left hand, riclies and honour, lier 
wayftfire ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

l6r.*4low good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell toge- 
ther in unity ! It is like precious ointment : Like the dew of Her- 
mon, and th'e dew that descen'^ed upon the mountains of Zion. 

17 The sluggard wiU not plough by reason of the cold , he 
shall therefore heg in harvest, and have nothing. 

.18. I went by the fieM of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding : and lo ! it was all growfi over 
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with thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and the stone wall was 
broken down. Then I saw, and considered it well. I looked upon 
it, and receiveu instruction. 

19. Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time ; 
nor thftt which is measured by number of years : — But wisdom i# 
the gray hair to man ; and an unspotte.I life is old age. 

20. Solomon, my son, know thou the Go J of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing niind. If thou 
seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he 
will cast thee off for ever. #5, 

SECTION IX. H 

1. That every day has its pains and solfowe is universally ex- 
perienced, and aimost universally confessed. But let us not at- 
tend only to mouqf^'ul truths : if we look impartially about us, we 
shall find, that eve'r^ day has likewise its gjpasures and its joys* 

2. We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men. 
The Author of all good nourishes much piety anii virtue in hearts 
that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentance ready to sprin|r 
up among many, whom we consider as reprobates. 

3. No one ouo^ht to consider himself as insignificant in the sight 
of his Creator. In our several stations, we are all sent forth to be 
labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. Every man has 
his work allotted, his talent committea to him ; by the due im- 
provement of which he may, in one way or other, serve God, pro- 
mote virtue, and be useful in the world. 

4. The love of praise should be preserved under proper subor- 
dination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful motive to 
action; but when allowed to extend its influence too far, it cor- 
rupts the whole character, and proJ^ces guilt, <!isgrace, and mise- 
ry. To be entirely destitute 01 it, is a defect. To be goveme by 
it, is depravity. The proper adjustment of the several principles 
of action in human nature *is a matter that deserves our hignest 
attention. For jvhen any one of them becomes either too weak 
gr too strong, it endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

6. The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once ob- 
tained an unlimited sway, trahiple him under their feet. They 
make him feel that he is iubject to various, contradictory, and 
imperious masters, who often pull him different ways. His soul is 
rendered the receptacle ofmany repugnant an 1 jarring dispositions; 
and resembles some barbarous country, cantoned out into different 
principalities, which are continually waging war on one another. 

6. Siseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far frona 
being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of.man.^ They are 
much more frequently the offspring of his own misguided choice. 
Intemperance engenders disease, sloth prod uceflf- poverty, pride 
creates disappointments, an?] dishonesty OjXposes to shame.- The 
ungoverned passions of men betray them into a thousand follies ; 
their follies into crimes ; and their crimes into misfortunes. 

7. When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in hu- 
man life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any man is 
here allowed to enjoy ; on the small *'ifference which the diversi- 
ty of fortune makes on that scanty proportion , it is surprising, that 
^mvjr should ever have been a prevalent passion among men, much 
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more that it should have prevailed among Christians. Where 
so much is suffered in common, little room is left for envy. There 
is more occasion for pity and sympAhy, and inclination to assist 
each other. 

8. At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted with 
the world and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with its 
Kiiile, and every object shines with the ^loss of novelty, let us be- 
ware of the seducing appearances which surround us : and recol- 
lect what others have suffered from the power of headstrong de- 
sire. If we allow any passion, even though it be esteemed umo- 
cent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, our inward peace will be 
impaired. But if any, which has the taint of guilt, take early 
possession of our mind, we may date, from that moment, the ruin ' 
of our tranquillity. 

9. Every man has some darlinjg passion, which generally affords 
the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifications, into 
which it occasionally seduces him, appear under the form of venial 
weaknesses ; and are indulged, in the oeginning, with scrupulous- 
ness and reserve. But, by longer practice, these restraints weak- 
en, and the power of habit grows. One vice brings in another to 
its aid. By a sort of natural afiinity they connect and entwine 
thenaselves together ; till their roots come to be spread wide and 
deep over all the soul. 

SECTION X. /^ 

1. Whence arises the misery qf this present world ? It is not 
owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons, and incle- 
ment skies. It is not owing to the debility of our bodies, or to the 
unequal distribution of the goods of fortune. Amidst all disadvan- 
tag-es of this kind, a pure, a steadfast, and enlightened mind, pos- 
sessed of strong virtue, could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the 
impotent assaiuts of fortune and the elements. It is within our- 
selves that misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our 
ffuilty passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are 
tne instruments of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the darts which adversity would otherwise point in vain against us. 

2. While the vain ana the licenti^s are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of those scenes 
of sore distress which are passing at that moment throughout the 
world ; multitudes struggling for a poor subsistence, td support the 

'^*yife and children whom tney love, and who look up to them 
with eager eyes for that bread which they can hardly procure ; 

* multitudes groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, untended 
and uiHitdUrned ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
pininif away m secjet witn concealed griefs ; families weeping 
ovfi? t)ie belched friends whom they have lost, or in all the bitter- 
nefb of anguish,bi^ding those who are just expiring the last alieu. 
0. Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil. 
Familiarii.e hot yourselves with it, in the slightest instances, with- 
out fear. Listen with reverence to every reprehension of con- 
science ; and preserve the most quick and accurate sensibility to 
right and wrong. If ever your moral impressions begin to de- 
cay, and your natural abhorrence of gruilt to lessen, you have 
^ound to dread that the ruin of virtue is fast approaching. 
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4. 9y disappointments and trials the violence of our passioni^ is 
tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and reflection. In 
the varieties of life, occasioii^d by the vicissitudes of worL ily for- 
tune, we are inured to habits both of the active and the sufierinff 
virtues. How much soever we complain of the vanity of the world, 
facts plainly show, that if its vanity were less, it could not answer 
the purpose of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its plea- 
sures are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then must 
the consequences have been, had it yielded us more complete en- 
joyment? If, with all its troubles, we are in dang'er of being too 
much attached to it, how entirely would it have seduced our afifec- 
lions, if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures ? 

5. In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves to 
dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. Instead of 
sinking under trouble, and declaring " that his soul is weary of 
life," it becomes a wise and a good man, in the evil day, with 
firmness to maintain his post ; to bear up against the storm ; to 
have recourse to those advantages which, in the worst of times, 
are always left to integrity and virtue ; and never to give up the 
hope that better days may yet arise. 

6. How many young persons have at first set out in the worid 
with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable, and hu- 
mane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all with whom 
they had intercour^^ ! And yet, how often have we seen all those 
fair appearances i||ihappily Slasted in the progress of life, merely 
through the influence or loose and corrupting pleasures: and those 
very persons, who promised once to be blessings to the world. 
sunK down, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of society f 

7. The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store futurity 
with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those periods 
of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent. Looking for- 
ward to the year now beginning, they are ready to promise them- 
selves much, from the foundations of prosperity which they have 
laid ; from the friendships and connexions which they have se- 
cured ; and from the plans of conduct which they have formed. 
Alas ! how deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts, " To-morrow 
shall be as this day, and mo* abundantly," we are obliged in re- 
turn to say to them ; " Boast not yourselves of to-morrow ; for you 
know not what a day may bring forth !" 



CHAPTER IL 
NARRATIVE PIECES, 

SECTION I. / 

^0 rank or possessions can make the guilti/ mind happy » 
1. DiONYSius, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being happy, 
though he possessed great riches, and all the pleasures wnicli 
wealth and power could procure. Damocles, one of his flatterers, 
deceived by those specious appearances of happiness, took occa- 
sion to complimeiit him on the extent of his power, his treasures^ 
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and royal magnificence: an^ declared that no monarch had eves 
been greater or happier than Dionysius. 

2. "Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, "to taste 
ttiis happiness; and to know, by experience, what the enjoyment^ 
are, of which thou hast sq high an idea?" Damocjes, with joy. 
accepted the offer.' The king ordered that aroyalljanquet shoula 
be pr€fjwjred, and a gilded sofa, covered with rich embroidery, 
placed for his favourite. Sideboards, loaded with gold and silver 
plate of immense value, were arrange<l in the apartment. 

3. Vaffes of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend his ta- 
ble, ana to obey his commands with the utmost readiness, and the 
most profound submission. Fragrant ointments, chaplets of flow- 
ers, and rich perfumes, were added to the entertainment. The 
table was loaded with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. 
Damocles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself among su- 
periour beings. 

4. But in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging him- 
self in state, he sees let down from the ceiling, exactly over his 
head, a glittering sw^d hung by a single hair. The sio^ht of im- 
pending destruction ptft a speedj end to his joy and revefiing. The 
pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, and the 
aelicacy of the viands, cease to afford him any pleasure. 

5. He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table. He throws 
off the garland of roses. He hastens to remove from his danger- 
ous situation ; and earnestly entreats the king to restore him to 
his former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any longer 
a happiness so terrible. 

6. By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how mise- 
rable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in possession 
of all the honours and enjoyments which royailty could bestow. 

^\ CICERO. 

SECTION II. ^ 
Change of external condition is often adverse to virtue, 

1. In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
£lisha. His cnaracter was so eminent, and his fame so widely 
spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, though an idolater, sent ' 
to consult him, concerning the issu^ of a distemper which threat- 
ened his life. The messenger employed on this occasion was 
Ha^ael, who a,ppears to have been one of the princes, or chief 
men of the Syrian court. 

2. Chargea with rich gifts from the king, lie presents himself 
before the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the highest respect. 
During the conference which they held together, Elisha fixed his 
eyes sle^fastly on the countenance of Ha- ael ; and discerning, 
by a propnetick spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not 
contain himself from bursting into a flood of tears. 

S^. When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this sud- 
den emotion, the pro}>het plainly informed him of the crimes and 
barbarities, which he foresaw tnat he would afterwards commit. 
The soul of Ha, ael a])]iorred, at this time, the thoughts of cruelty. 
Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition or greatness,iiis indignation rose 
at being thought capable of the savage actions which the prophet 
had mentioned ; and, with much warmth he replies •, " But what? 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great thing P" 
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4. Bfisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable change, 
which was to take place in his condition ; " The Lord hath shdWn 
me, that thou shalt be king over Syria." In course of time, all- 
that had been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended the throne, 
and ambition took possession ot his heart. " He smote the, chil- 
dren of Israel in all their coasts. He oppressed them during all 
the days of king' Jehoahaz :" and. from what is left on record of 
his actions, he plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 
foresaw him to oe, a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

5. In this passage of history, an object is presented, which de- 
serves our serious attention. We behold a man, who, in one state 
of life, could not look upon certain crimes without surprise and 
horrour ; who knew so little of himself, as to believe it impossible 
for him ever to be concerned in committing them ; that same man, 
by a change of condition, and an .unguarded state of mind, trans- 
formed in all his sentiments ; and as he rose in greatness rising^ 
also in guilt ; till at last he completed that whole character of ini- 
quity, whieh he once detested. ^^ blair. 

SECTION III. y 

Haman , or, the misery ofpride, 

1. AHAsmERus, who is supposed to be the prince known amons^ 
the Greek historians by the name of Artaxeryes, had advanced 
t# the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an Amalekite, who 
inherited all the ancient enmity of his race, to the Jewish nation. 
Be appears, from what is recorded of him, to have been a very 
udcked minister. Raised to greatness without merit, he employed 
nis power solely for the gratification of his passions. 

2. As the honours which he possessed were next to rojal, his 

fiiide was every day fed with that servile homage, which is |^cu- 
iar to Asiatick courts ; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
themselves before J|jJ|bi In the midst of this generfl adulatioa, 
one person only stooped not to Haman. 

3. This was Mordecai the Jew^ who, knowing this Amalekite 
■to be ' . -^ . 
tion, 

lifted 1 . 

ance of disrespect from Mordecai, Haman "was full of wrath: 
but he thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone-"' Personal 
revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him. 

4. So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved to 
exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Abusino-, for his cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous sove- 
reign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that, against a cer- 
tain day, all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions should ba 
put to the sword. 

5. Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approaching- 
ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by Ahas- 
uerus to a royal banquet, which Esther the queen had prepared, 
" he went forth that day joyful, and with a glad heart." But be- 
hold how slight an incident was sufficient to poison his joy ! As he 
went forth, he saw Mordecai in the kind's gate ; and observed, 
that he stiU refused to do him homage : °* He stood not up, nor 
was moved for him ;" although he well knew the formidable de* 
^gns, which Haman was preparing to execute. 
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(>. One private man, wiio vt i^pjse . ins greatness, and diadained 
submission, while a whole kino iom triable: before hun , one 
spirit, which the utmost stretch of hfe^^^er coalri neither sub- 
due nor humble^ blasted his triumphs. n\» whole ^oul was shaken 
with^a storm oi passion. Wrath. pri<ie, ana desire of revenjre, 
rose into fury. With aifficuity he restrained himself in publick ; 
but as soon as he came to his own house, he was forced to dis- 
close the agony of his^ninil. 

7. He gathered together lii-^ frienls an ! family, with Zeresh 
his wife. "He told them of liie glorv of his riches, and the mul- 
titude of his children, and of all the ifiin«-s wherein the kinjj- had 
promoted him; and howheiia.i alvanceil him above the princes 
and servants of the king*. He >:ui i, moreover, Yea, Esther the 
quee;^ suffered no man to co&e in with the kiji^, to the banquet 
tnat she had prepared, but n^gelf; ami to-mdrrow also am i in- 
vited to her with the king."/After all this preamble, what is the 
conclusion"? " Yet all this rftuileth me noising, so long as I see 
Mordecai the* Jew sitting at the king's gataj" 

8. The sequel of Haman's history F shall iiot iiow pjursue. It 
might afford matter for much instructk^, bythe'^onspicuous jus- 
tice of God in his fall and punishment.^ut contenoplatma only the 
singular situation, in which the expressions just quoted present 
him, and the violent agitation of his mind which they display, the 
following rejections naturally arise: How miserable is vice, when 
one guilty passion creates so much torment ! how unavailing \b 

Srosperity, when in the height of it, a single disappointment ca4 
estroy tne reMsh of all its pleasures ! how weak is human nab 
ture, which, in the absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself 
imaffinary woes ! f, blaiiu 

/ ^^^««*»^ SECTION IV. U. 
V Mti^$'w*^^ jfjady Jane Gray, 

1. This excellent personage was descended from the royal line 
of England by both her parents. She was carefully educated in 
the principles of the reformation \ and her wisdom and virtue ren- 
dered her a shining example to her sex. But it was her lot to 
continue only a short period on this stage of bein^ ; for, in early 
life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke of North- 
umberland; who promoted a marriage between her and his son, 
lord Guilford Dudley; and raise! her to the throne of England, 
in opposition to the riorhts of Mnry and Elizatetii. 

2. At the time of their inarriasre, she was only about eighteen 
years of age, and her husband was also .very young : a season of 
life very unequal to oppose the interesten views of artfiil and 
aspiring men; who, instead of exposing them to danger, should 
have been the protectors of their innocence and youth. 

3. This extraordinary younr* person, besides the solid en-^ow- 
mentsof piety and virtue, possessed the mostengaging rlisposition, 
the most accomplished parts and being of an equal age with 
king Edw^'l Vl. she ha<^ received all her e<lucation with him, 
an«l seeme : even to possess a greater facility in acquiring every 
part of manlv and classical literature. 

4. She ha.T attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek lan- 
guages, as well as of several mo !ern tcji<x'je3 ; had passed most of 
her time in an application to learning ; and expressed a great in* 
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difference for other occupations and amusements usual with her 
sex an >taL!oii. 

6. iio-er Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at, one 
t!fl*e pii-i i iier a visit, foun-i her employed in reading Plato, while 
tharusi ui the family were engage;) in a party of hunting in the 
park ;■ an i tipon his a mirmg tiie sm^z iilaritv of her choice, she told 
iiiiii, tliat she '• receiveu more pleasure from that author, than 
otiierti coulu reap from all their sport anc^gayety." 

6. Her heart, replete witii this love of literature and serious 
stu uea^ anu v nh tt u'lernoris towards her husband, who was de- 
serving of" iier utlection. ha'l never opened itself to the flattering 
all ireiiieiit s oi aiubiuon < i ix formation of her advancement 
to tiie throne was by no means as^eable to her. She even re- 
fused to accept the crown; pleaded the preferable right gf the 

, two princesses ; expressed her dre^d of the consequences attend- 
ing an-'enterprise' so dangeroiis, nci to say 90 criminal ; and de- 
sre.i to remain in th^^t private strftffen in which she was born. 

7. Overcome at \0t with the entreaties, ratJier than reasons, of 
her father and fathW-in-^w, |ind, above all, of her husband, she 
submitted to their will, Ad was prevailed on to relinquish her own 
ju ^gement. But her elemtion was of very shbrt continuance. 
Tlie nation declared for queen Mary ; and the lady Jane, after 
wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned 
to a private life, with much more satisfaction than ehe felt when 
"joyaity was tendered to her. 

8. (iueen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of gene- 
Ibsity or clemency, determined to remove every person, from whom 
be least danger could be apprehended. Warning was, there- 
fore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; a doom which she 
nad expected, an(r.,^'hich the innocence of her life, as well as the 
misfortunes to which she had been exposed, rendered no unwel- 
come news to her. . ^ 

9. The queen's bigoted zeaj, under colour of tender mercy tp 
the prisoner's soul, indiiced her to send priests, who molested her 
with perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of three days 
was granted her, in hopes that she would be persuaded, during 
that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to popery, some regara 
to her eternal welfare. 

10. Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy cir- 
cumstances, not OQly to defend her religion bv solid arguments, 
but also to write a letter to her sister, in the Grreek language ; in 
which, besides sending her a copy of the Scriptures in that 
tongue, she exhorted her to jnaintain, in every fortune, a like 
steady perseverance. 

11. On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guilford, 
desired permission to see her ; but she refused her consent, and 
sent him word, that the tenderness of their parting would over- 
come the fortitude of both ; and would too much unbend their 
min js from that constancy, which their approaching ^id required 
of them. Their separation, she said, would be only for a moment ; 
and they would soon rejoin each other in a scene, where their af- 
fections would be for ever united ; and where death, disappoint* 
ment, yid misfortune, could no longer have access to them, <>r 
disturb their eternal felicity. 
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12. It bad been intended to execute the la4y Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the^sanae scaffold, at Tower hiU ; bnt the 
council, dreading the compassipn of tiie people for ti»eir youth, 
beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their orders, ana^ 

Save directions that she should be beheaded within the verge of ^ 
le Tower. 

13. She saw her husband led to execution ; and having given 
him from the window some token of her remembrance, she 
waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hour should brinff 
her to a like fate. Sli even saw his neadless body carried back 
in a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the reports, which 
she heard of the constancv of his end, than shaken by so tender 
and melancholy a specUcie. ' 

14. Sir John Gaffe, constable of the Tower, when he led her to 
execution, desired her to bestovy on him some small present, which 
he miffht keep as a perpetual 'Ihemorial of her. {She gave him 
her table-book^ in wnich she had iust written three sentences, 
on seeinff her husband's dead body ; one in Greek, another in 
Latin, a fliird in English. 

1,5. The purport. oT them was, " that human justice was against 
his body, but the Divine Mercy w^ould be favourable to his soul ; 
and that if her fault deserved punishment, her youth, at least, 
and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and that God ana 
posterity, sne trusted, would show her favour." On the scaffolcL 
she made a speech to the by-standers, in which the mildness or 
her disposition led her to take the blame entirely on herself, with- 
out uttering one complaint against the severity with which she 
Jiad been treated. 

16. ^he said, that her offence was, not that she had laid her 
hand upon the crown, but that she had not rejected it with suffi- 
cient constancy ; that she had less erred through ambition than 
through reverence to her parents, whom she had been taught to 
respect and obey : that she willingly received death, as the only 
satisfaction which she could now make to the injured state ; and 
U;ouj^h her infringement of the laws had been constrained, she 
would show, by her voluntary subndssion to their sentence, that 
she was desirous to atone for that disobedience, into which too 
much filial piety had betrayed her : that she had justly deser\'ed 
this punishment for being made the instrument, though the un- 
willing instrument, of the ambition of others : and that the story 
of her life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that 
innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they ten^d any way to 
the destruction of the qonnnonwealth. 

17. After uttering these words, she caused herself to be dis- 
robed by her women, and with a steady, serene countenance, 
submitted herself to ^le executioner. §t ^ hume. 

SECTION V. Jr^ 

Oiioftrul ; or, the vanity of riches, 
1. As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise which 
the shops opened to his view ; and observing the different occupa- 
tions which busied the multitude on every side, he was awakened 
froHi tlie tranquillity of meditation* by a crowd that obstructed ili» 
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passage. He raised his eyes, and saw^e chief vizier, who, hav- 
ing returned from the divan, was entering his palace. 

2. (J)rtogrul mingled with the attendants ; and being supposed t« 
have some petition for the vizier, was permitted to enter. He 
surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments, admired the walls 
hung with ffolaen tapestry, and the noors covered with silken car- 
pets ; and despised tne simple neatness of his own little habitation. 

3. " Surely," said he to himself, '^ this palace is the seat of hap- 
piness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasi^, and discontent and 
sorrow can have no admission. Whateve/ nature has provided 
for the .elight of sense, is here spread forth to be enjoyed. What 
can mortals hope or imagine, which the master of this palace 
has not obtained ? The dishes of luxury cover his table 1 the 
voice of harmony lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes the fra- 
grance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the 
cygnets of Ganges. ^ . - 

4. He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his 
wish is gratified ; all, whom he sees, obey him ; and all, whom he 
hears, flatter him.. How djflTerent, Oh Ortogrul, is thy condition, 
who art doome 1 to the perpetual torments of unsatisfied desire; 
an<i who hast no amusement in thy power, that can withhold thee 
from thy own reflections ! 

6. They tell thee that thou art wise ; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wise have 
very little power of flattering themselves. That man is surely 
the most wretched of the sons of wretchedness, who lives^ with his 
own faults and follies E^lways before him ; and who has none to 
reconcile him to himself by praise and veneration. I have long 
sought content, an.l have not found it ; I will from this moment 
endeavour to be rich." 

6. Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his chamber for 
six months, to Jeliberate how he should grow rich. He sometimes 
purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to one of the kings in 
Inula ; and sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in the mines 
of Golconda. 

7. One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation .of 
opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. He dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country, in search of some one that mig[ht 
teach him to grow rich ; and as he stood on the top of a hdl, 
shaded with cypress, in doubt whither to direct his steps, his 
father appeared on a sudden standing before him. " Ortogrul," 
said the old man, *^I know thy perplexity ; listen to thy father; 
turn thine eye on the opposite mountain.'' 

8. Ortogrul looked, ana saw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, 
roaring with the noise of thunder, and scattering its foam on the 
impending woodia. JiNow." said his father, "behold the valley 
that lies between tnlfiills." Ortogrul looked, and espied a little 
well, out of which isscfed a small nvulet. " Tell me now," said 
his father, ** dost thou wish for sudden affluence, that may pour 
upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a slow and gradual 

• increase, resembling the rill gliding from the well .?" 

9. "Let me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul; "let the golden 
■tream be quick and violent." " Look round thee," said his father. 
•* face again." Ortogrul looked, and perceiyed the channel of 
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the torrent dry and 'lusty; but toUowiii^ tue rivulet from the well, 
he trace-, it to a wiJe lak^ which the supply, slow una constant, 
kept always full. He awoke, and determined to grow rich by 
silent profit, and perseverinj^ industry. 

10. Having sola his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise ; and 
in twenty years purchasea lands, on which he raised a liou^e. 
equal in sumptuonsness to that of the vi/ier, to which he inviie all 
the ministers x)f pleasure, expecting to enjo}^ all the felicity which 
he had imaginetl riches able to afford. Leisure soon made him 
weary of himself, and he longed to be persuaded that he wat 
great and happy. He was courteous anti liberal : he gave all that 
approached him hopes of pleasing him^ and all who should pie se 
him, hopes of bein^ rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, 
and every source oi adulatory fiction was exhausted. 

11. Ortogrul heaid his flatterers without delight, because he 
found hunself unable to believe them. His own heart tol him 
its frailties ; his own understanuing reproached him with his faults. 
"How long," said he, with a deep sigh, "have 1 been labouring 
in vain to amass wealth, which at last is useless ! Let no uidxi 
faereailer wish to be rich, who is already too wisj^td be flattered." 

* ^^^ DR. JOUNSOIf^ 

SECTION VI. A 

The hill of science. 

1. In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, the 
various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured foliage of 
the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces of inspirinir au- 
tumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dispose it for contem] la- 
tion, 1 was wandering in a beautiful and romantick country, till 
curiosity began to give way to weariness ; and I sat down on the 
fragment of a rock overgrown with moss; where the rustling of 
the falling leaves, the dashing of waters, an'1 the h-im of the dis- 
tant city, soothed my mind into a most pprffect tranquillity ; and 
sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the a^reeabl^ 
reveries, which the objects around me naturally inspired. 

2. I immel lately found myself in a vast extended plain, in the 
mid « lie of which arose a mountain higher than I had before my 
conception of It was covere:i with a multitude of people, chiefly 
youth: many of whom pressed forward with the liveliest expres- 
sion of ardour in their countenance, though the way was in many 
places steep and diliicult. 

3. I observed, that those, who had but just begun to climb the 
hill, thought themselves not far from the top ; but as they pro- 
cee:ie.l, new hills were continu.illv rising' to their view ; and the 
summit of the hiirhest they coulv^ before discern seemed but the 
foot of another, till the mountain at length appeared to lose itself 
in the clou Is. 

4. As I was g-a ing on these thinj?s with astonishment, a friendly 
instructor su Plenly appeared : ' tiie mountain before thee," saia 
he, • is the Ilill of Science. On the top is the temple of Truth, 
whose head is above the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers 
her face. Observe t!ie projrress of her votaries ; be silent and 

attf*r\*ive." 

.5 After I had noticel a variety of objects, I turned my eye 
towards the multitudes who were'cUmbing the steep ascent ; and 
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observed amon^ them a youth ot a lively look, a piercing eye. ixnd 
sohiething fiery ana irregular m all his mocions. His name was 
Genius, we tiarted like an ea^le up the mountain ; and left his 
companions ga. ing after him wita envy and admiration : but his 
progress was unequal, and interrupted r»y a thousand caprices. 

6. When Pleasure warbled m the valley, he mingle, in ner 
tram. When Pride beckoned towarvis the precipice, he ventured 
to tiie tottenng edge. He delighted in cievious and untried 
paLiis ; ami ma lO so many excursions from the road. tJiat his fee- 
bler companions often oatstrippeu him. I observed that the muses 
benela him with partiality j but Truth often frowned and turned 
aside her face. 

7. While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentrick 
flights, I saw a person of very niflTerent appearance, nameil Ap- 
plication. He crept alon*j with a slow ancf unremitting pace, his 
eyes fixed on the top of uie mountain, patiently removing every 
stone that obstructed his way, till he saw most of those below him, 
who had at first .'ieriiied his slow and toilsome progress. 

8. Indeed, there were few who ascenaed the hill with equal, 
and uninterrupted! steadiness : for, besides the difficulties or the 
way, they were colKmually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous 
crowd oi appetites, passions, an 1 pleasures, whose importunity, 
■when once complied with, they became less and less able to resist: 
and though they often returned to ttie path, the asperities of the 
road were more' severely felt ; the hiH appearoti more steep and ' 
rugffed/, the fruits, which were wholesome and refreshing, seem- 
ed harsh and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and their feet 
tripped at every little obstruction. 

9. 1 saw, with some surprise, that the muses, whose business was 
to cheer and encouraire those who were toiling up the ascent, 
would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and accompany those 
who were enticea away at the call of the passions. They accom- 
panied them, however, but a little way ^ and always forsook tnem 
When they lost sight of the hill. The tyrants then double J their 
chains upon the unliappy captives ; and led them awav, wit'jout 
resistance, to the cells of la^norance, or the mansions of Misery. 

10. Among the inhumersXle seducers, who were endeavouringr 
to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path of science, there 
was one^solittleformidableinher appearance, and so ""entle and 
languid m her attempts, that I should scarcely have taken notice 
of her, but for the numbers she had imperceptibly loaded with 
her chains. 

11. Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding to 
open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the path, 
but contented herself wit^Ji retardinof their progress ; and the pur-- 
pose she could not force them to abandon, she persuaded them 
to ielay. Her touch jiad a power like that of the torpedo, which 
witiiered the strength of tliose who came within its innaence. Her 
UTilidppy captives still turne . their faces towards the temple, and 
al aysHope It to arrive there ; but the crrountl seemed to slide 
jfru n beneath their feet, and they foun ' themselves at the bottom, 
b( ioro they suspecte ' tliey hai chan/ed tlieir place. 

12 Tiie'placid seren-tv which at Hr^t app^ire i in their '^O'lnte- 
Aancei changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, which wa« 
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tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided down the 
stream of Insignificance: a dark and sluggish water, which is curl- 
ed by no breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, till it tails into a 
dead sea, where startled passengers are awakened by the shock, 
and the next moment buned in the gulf of Oblivion. 

13. Of all the unhi^py deserters from the paths of Science, 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indolence. 
The captives of Appetite and Passion would often seize the mo- 
ment wnen Uieir tyrants were languid or asleep, to escape from 
iheir enchantment ; but the domimon of Indolence was constant 
and unremitted ; and seldom "resisted, till resistance was in vain. 

14. After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes towards 
ihe top of the mountain, where the air was always pure and exhil- 
arating, the path shaded wiUi laurels and evergreens, and the 
effiilgence which beamed from the face of Science seemed to shed 
a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, are they who are per- 
mitteci tp ascend the mountain ! But while I was pronouncing this 
exclamation, with uncommon ardour, I saw, stanaing beside me, 
a form of diviner features, and a more benign radiance. 

15. *' Happier," said she, " are they whom Virtue conducts to 
the Mansions of Content!'^ « What ''^ said I, "does Virtue then 
resi<le in the vale ?" " I am found." said she, " in the vale, and I 
illuminate the mountain. I cheer tne cottager at his toil, and in* 
spire the sage at his meditation. I mingle m the crowd of cities, 
an i bless the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every heart 
that owns my influence ; and to him that wishes for me, 1 am al- 
ready present. Science may raise thee to eminence ; but I alone 
can guide thee to felicity 1" 

16. While Virtue was thus speakings, I stretched out my arms 
towards her, with a vehemence which broke my slumber. Tne 
chill dews were failing around me, and the shades of evening 
stretched over the landscape. I hastened homeward ; and resign- 
ed the night to silence ana meditation. ai&en. 

SECTION VIL ^ 
7'he journey of a day y a picture of human life. 

1. Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravansary early in 
the morning, ard pursued his journey through the plams of In- 
dostan. He waj fresh and vigorous with rest ; he was animated 
with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly forward 
over the vallies, and saw the hills gradually rising before him. 

2. As he passed along, his ears were delighted with the morn- 
ing song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the last flutters 
of^the sinking bree/e, and sprinkled with dew from groves of 
sjrices. He sometimes contemplated the towering height of the 
oak, monarch of the hills ; and Sometimes cau^iit the gentle fra- 
grance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring : all his 
senses were gratified, and all care was banished from his heart. 

3. Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, ani 
the increased heat preyed upon his strength; he then looked 
round about him for some more commodious path.. He saw, on 
his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its shades as a sign 
of invitation : he entered it, and found the coolness and verdure 
irresistibly pleasant. 
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4. He did not, however, forget whither he was travelling ; but 
found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the same direction with the main road ; and was pleased, 
that, bjT this happy experiment, he had found means to unite plea- 
sure with business, and to gain the rewards of diligence without 
suifering its fatigues. 

6. He, tiierefore^ still continued to walk for a time, without the 
least remission or his ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the musick of the birds, which the heat had 
assembled in the shade; and sometimes amused himself with 
l^ucking the flowers that covered the banks on either side, or the 
iruits that hung upon the branches. 

6. At last^ the green path began to decline from its first tenden- 
cy, and to wmd among hills andthickets, cooled with fountains, and 
murmuring with water&lls. Here Obidah paused for a tiiye, and 
began to consider whether it were longer safe to forsake the 
known and common track ; but remembering that the heat was 
now in its greatest violence, and that the plain was dusty and un- 
even, he resolved to pursue the new path, which he supposed 
only to make a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 
the ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

7. Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaimbg ground. This unea- 
siness of his mmd inclined him tolajr hold on every new object, and 
give way to every sensation that miffht sooth or divert him. He 
listened to every echo ; he mounted every hUl for a fresh pros- 
pect ; he tumed'aside to everv cascade ; and pleased himselt with 
tracing the course of a gentle river that rolled among the trees, 
and watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions. 

8. In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccounted ; 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to tcavel. He stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious that the time of 
loitering was now pgsKt. While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, tbe sky was overspread with clouds ; the day va,nished from 
befbre him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round his head. 

9. He was now roused by his danger to a quick and painful re- 
membrance of his folly ; he now saw how happiness is lost when 
ease is consulted; ne lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove : and despised the petty 
curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder.broke his 
meditadon. 

le. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, to 
tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find some 
issue where the wood might open into the main. He prostrated 
himself on the ground, and recommended his life to the Lord of 
Nature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity^ and pressed 
on with resolution. The beasts of the desert were m motion, and 
on every hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 
ravage and expiration. All the horrours of darkness and soUtude 
surrounded him : the winds roared in the woods ; and the torrents 
tambled from the lulls. 

11 Thus forlorn tod distressed, he wandered through the wild, 
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withoHt knowing whither he was going, or whether he was every 
jnoment drawing nearer to safety, or to destruction. At length, 
not fear, but labour, began to overcome him ; his breath grew 
short, and his knees trembled ; and he was on the point of lying 
down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld, through the bram- 
bles, the glimmer of a taper. 

12. He advanced towards the light ; and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermi^ he called humbly at the door, 
and obtained adnussion. The old man set before him such provi- 
sions as he had collected for himself, on which Obidah fed with 
eagerness and gratitude. 

13. When the repast was over, " Tell me," said the hermit, j 
** by what chance thou hast been brought hither ? I have been | 
now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I 
never saw a man before." Obidah then related the occurrences 

of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

14. " Son," said the hermit, ** let the errours and follies, the dan- 
gers and escape of this day, sink deep into tliy heart. Remember, 
my son, that human life is the journey of a day. We -rise in the 
moming" of youth, full of vigour, and full of expectation: we set 
forward with spirit and hope, with gayety and with diligence, 
and travel on a while in the airect road of piety towards the man- 
sions of rest. 

15. " In a short time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
find some mitigation of our dutv, and some more easy means of 
obtaining the same end.^ We tlien relax our vigour, and resolve 
no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but rely upon 
our own constancy, and venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and repose 
in the shades of security. 

16. " Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be made, 

and whether we maynot>^atJea< :t , ti i r n^^ttf-eyesmpwr th fi g ^ag * 

dei)»^' plaa«»re._ "Wel^proach them with scruple and hesita- 
tion ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling ; and al- 
ways hope to pass through them without losing the road of virtue, I 
which, tor a while, we keep in our sight, and to which we pur- 
pose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, and one com- 
pliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the happiness of 
innocence, and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications. 

17. " By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business^ immerge ourselves in luxury, and 
rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy ; till the darkness of 
old age begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct oar 
way. We then look back upon our lives with horrour, with sor- 
row, with repenttece ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, that 
we had not forsaken the ways of virtue. 

18. " Happy are they, my son, who shall learn fr«m thy exam- 
ple, not to despair ; bdt shall remember, that, though the day is 
past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort to 
oe made : that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endea- 
vours ever unas^sted ; that the wanderer may at len^ return 
after all his errours ; and that he who implores strengUi and eavtr 
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ragre fr^n above, shall find danger and difficulty give way beibra 
him. Go now, my son, to thy repose ^ commit Uiyself to the care 
of Omnipotence ; and when the mormng calls aga^ to toil, begii 
an^w thy journey and thy life." diu jobhson^ 



CHAPTER III. 

DIDACTICK PIECES. 

SECTION I. / 
Tht importance o/" a good Education, 

1. I CONSIDER a human soul, wiwout education, like marble ia 
the quarry : which shows none of its inherent beauties, until the 
skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface 
shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein, that 
runs through the body of it. Education, after the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent 
virtue and p>»rfecti6n, which, without such helps, are never able 
to make their i4>peaTance* 

2. If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so soon 
upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to illustrate the 
force of education, which Aristotle has brought to explain his doc- 
trine of substantial forms, when he tells us mat a statue lies hid in 
a block of marble ; and that the art of the statuary only clears 

,away the superfluouji matter, and removes the rubbisn. The 
figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only finds it. 

3. What sculpture is to a block ot marUe, education is to a hu- 
man soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the e^reat man, very often lies hid and concealed in a 
plebeian, whicn a proper education might have disinterred, and 
nave brought to light. I am therefore much delighted with read- 

..lAg the acGOUQts o^avage nations ; and with contemplating those 
vtftueswhichare wild and^dmcaltivated^-taiied^^ourage exerting 
itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom m cunning, 
patience in suUenness and 46spair. 

4. Men's j>assions operate variously, and appear in different 
kinds of actions, accoraing as they are more or less rectified and 
swwiyed by reason. When one hears of negroes, who, upon the 
death of their masters, or upon changing their service, hang them- 
selves upon the next tree, as it sometimes happens in our Ameri- 
can plantations, who can forbear admiring tneir fidelity, though 
it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner ? 

5. What might not that savage greatness of soul, which appears 
in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised to, were it 
rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse can there be, for 
the contempt with which we treat this part of our species ; that 
we should not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that 
we should onlV set an insignificant fine upon the man who murders 
them ; nay, tnat we shouldj as much as in us lies, cut them off 
from the prospects of happiness in another world, as well as iB 
this; and deny Uiem that which we look upon as the proper 
jneans for attaining it ? 

.9. It ia therefore an unspeakable bleasing, to be born in thoa^ 
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parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish; thoaghy 
It must be confessed^ Uiere are, even in these parts, several poor 
uninstructed persons, who are but little above the inhabitants of 
those nations of which I have been here sdeaking ; as those who 
have had the advantages of a more liberal education, rise above 
one another by severiu different degrees of perfection. 

7. For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough newn, and 
but just sketcned into a human figure ; sometimes, we see the 
man appearinj^ distincUy in all his nmbs* and features ; sometimes, 
we fina the figure wrought up to o^reat elegancy ; but seldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles' 
could not give several nice touches and finishings. addison. 

SECTION II. "2L 
On Oratitude, *^ 

1. The&e is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is- accompanied with so great inward satisfaction, 

-fliat the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the performance. It is 
not, like the practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with so much pleasure, that were there no positive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural 
gratification which it affords. 

2. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more from 
man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being does not only confer upon 
us those bounties which proceed more immediately from his 
hand, but even thos%Venefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every blessiifg we ^^y, by what means soever it may be de- 
rived upon us, is the gift of Him who is the great Autho/ of good, 
«iid the Father of mercies. 

3. If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, naturally 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful man, 
it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is employed on this great 
object of gratitude ; <mi this beneficent Being, who has given us 
every thing we already possess, and from whom we expect every 
thing we yet hope for. aooison. 

SECTION ni. ^ 

On Forgiveness. 

1. TrfE most plain and naturalscntiments of equity concur with 
divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. Let him who 
has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the privilege of re- 
maining inexorable. But let such as are conscious of frauties and 
crimes, consider forgiveness as a debt which they owe to others. 
Common failings are the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. 
V^ ere this virtue unknown among men, order and comfort, peace 
an'l repose, would be strangers to human life. 

2. Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant pleasure which 
passion prescribes, would excite resentment in return. The in- 
jured person would become the injurer ^and thus wrongs, retalia- 
tions, and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless succession, 
tDl the world was rendered a field of blood. 

3. Of all the passions which invade the human breast, revenge ia 
fee most direfliL When allowed to reign with fuU dominioniit ie 

D2 
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Bofe than fluillcient to poison the few pleasures which remain t9 
man in his present state. How much soever a person may suffer 
fi>om injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering more from the 
prosecution of revenge. The violence of an enemv cannot inflict 
what is equal to the torment he creates to himself, by means ^ 
the fierce and desperate passions which he allows to rage in hit 
soul. 

4. Those evO spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are rep- 
resented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all that is 
great and good in the universe, is on the side of clemency an^ 
mercy. The almighty Ruler of the world, (hough for ages offend- 
ed by the unrighteousness, and insulted by the impiety of men, is 
•* long-suffering and slow to anffer." 

5. His Soji, whfift he appeared in our nature, exhibited, both in 
his life and his ^eKth, the most illustrious exanmle of forgiveness 
which the world ever beheld. If we look mto tne history of man- 
kind, we shall find that, in every age, they who have oeeiirre- 
^>ected as worthy, or admired as great, have been distinguished 
for tliis virtue. 

S. Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous 
spirit is always superiour to it. It suffers not from the injuries of 
men those severe shocks which others feel. Collected within itself, 
it stands unmoved by4heir impotent assaults ; and with generous 
pity, rather than with anger, looks down on their unworthy con- 
duct. It has been truljr said, that the greatest man on earth can 
no sooner commit an injury, than a good man can make himself 
greater, by forgiving it. /g blair. 

^ ' J' o « SECTION IV. *f 

Motives to the practice of gemleness. 

1. To promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own fail- 
ings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. It is 

fnde which fills the world with so much harshness and severitvi 
n the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what we are. We 
claim attentions to which we are not entitled. We are rigorous 
to offences, as if we had never offended ; unfeeling to distress, as 
if we knew not wha^t was to suffer. From those airy regions 
of pride and folly, l^us descend to our proper level* 

2. Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence has 
ftlaced man with man, and reflect on the infirmities common to all. 
If the reflection on natural equality and mutual offences, be in- 
sufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least remember what we 
are in the sight of our Creator. Have we none of that forbear- 
ance to give one another, which we all so earnestly entreat from 
heaven ? Can we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, 
when we are so backward to show it & our own brethren ? 

3. Let us also accustom oiirselvea, to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those thinffs, which are the usual incentives to violence 
and contention. In the ruffled and angry ho^r, we view every 
appearance through a false medium, xne most inconsiderable 
point (Jf interest, or honour, swells into a momentous object; and 
yie slightest attack seems to threaten immediate ruin. 

4. But after passion or pride has subsided, we look around in 
VW for the mignty mischiefs we dreaded. The fabrick, which our 
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dbturbed ima^hation had reared, totally disappears. Butthougii 
the cause of contention has dwindled away, its consequences re- 
main. We h^ve alienated a friend ; we have imbittered an ene- 
my ; we have so^n the seeds of future suspicion, malevolence, of 
disgust. ^ 

5. Let us suspend our. violence for a moment^ when causes of 
discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, which, 
of itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how little we have anf 
nrospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how mucli of the true 
lappiness oTlife we are certain of throwing away. Easily, and 
from the smallest chink, the bitter waters m stni« are let forth ; 
bat their course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suffer- 
in v most &om their poisonous effect, who first allowed them tm 



SECTION V. J^€^^^^^^ 
A suMpicious temper the source qfmi^ry to its possessor. 

1. As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and calami- 
es in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery to the persoa 

who indulges it His friends wifi be few ; and small will be his 
comfor.t in those whom he possesses. Believing others to be hii 
enemies, he will of course make them such. Let his caution be 
ever so great, the asperity of his thoughts will often break out in 
his behaviour ; and in return for suspecting and hating, he wiU 
incur suspicion and hatred. 

2. Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself 
ansinff from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and open en- 
mity, me suspicious temper itself is one of the worst evils which 
any man can suffer. If " in all fear there is torment," how mis- 
erable must be his state, who, by living in perpetual jealousy^ 

^(a lives in pen>etual dread ! 

^ 8. Looking upon himself to be surrounded with spies, enemies^^ 
wid designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. He ^ ^ 
knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses his countenance \S 

-v in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within from apprehen-^ 

\ sions of secret treachery. Hence fretfulness and ill-humour.* \ 
N^^ust at the world, and all the painful sensations of an irritatea .* ^ 
«d imbittered>mina. k\ * 

^So numerous and great are the evils arising from a suspicious 1 
disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligible to ex- 
pose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from thinking too well 
of others, tjian to suffer continual misery by thinking always ill of 
them. It IS better ta be sometimes imposed upon, than never to 
.trust. Safety is puijti.ased at too dear a rate, when, in order to 
secure it, we are ob^ied to be always clad in armour, and to live 
in perpetual hostilitywith our fellows. 

6. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of the 
comfort of life. ' The man of caniour enjoys his situation, what- 
ever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his in- 
tercourse with the world ; but no black suspicions haunt his hours 
of rest. Accustomed to view the ch racters of his neighbours in 
the most favoijrable litrht, he is like one who dwells ami.lst those 
beautiful scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 
6. Whereas the suspicious man, h.avini; his imagination filled 
Vrith all the i^ocking forms of human falselio9c^ deceit* and 
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treachery, resembles the traveller in tlie wilaemess, who discerns 
no oojfots aiouna iiim but 8uch as ar^e either dreary or terrible; 
caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and beaj^ of prey th&t 

bowl. yT BLAIR. 

SECTION VI. 6 

Comforts of religion, 

1. There are man^ who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smilina season; 
who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired in their health, 
depressed in their fortunes, stript of their friends, their children, 
ana perhaps still more tender connexions. What resource can 
this world afford them ? It pre^nts a dark and drearv waste, 
through which thexe does not issue a single ray of comfort 

2. Every delusive4|tf08pect of ambition is now at an end ; long 
experience of mankina, an experience very different from what 
the open and generous soul or youth had fondly dreamt of, has 
reridered the heart almost inaccessible to new friendships. The 
principal sources of activity are taken away, when they lor whom 
we labour are cut off from us ; they who animated, and who sweet- 
ened all the toils of life. 

8. Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom of Re- 
ligion ? There she is admitted to thoSe prospects of Providence 
and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the heart I speak 
here of such as retain the feelings of humanity ; whom misfortunes 
have softened, and perhaps rendered more delicately sensible ; 
not of such as possess that stupid insensibility, which some are 
pleased to digmfy with the name of Philosophy. 

4. It might therefore be expected, that those philosophers 
who think they stand in no neea themselves of the assistance ot 
religion to support their virtue, and who never feel the want of its 
consolations, would yet have the humanity to consider the very 
diffisrent situation of^^the rest of mankind ; and not endeavour to 
deprive them of what habit, at least, if they will not allow it to be 
nature, has made necessary to their morals, and to their happiness. 
. 6. It miofht be expected, that humanity would prevent them 
from breaKing into the last retreat of the unfortunate, who can no 
longer be objects of their envy or resentment ; and tearing from 
them their only remaining comfort. The attempt to ridicule reli- 
gion, may be agreeable to some, by relieving then? from restraint 
upon their pleasures ; and may render others very miserable, by 
making them doubt those truths, in which they were most deeply 
interested ; but it can convey real good and happiness to no one 
individual. uig GREeoRT. 

J SECTION VII.'^T 

Diffidence of our aMlities^ a mark of wisdom, 
' 1. It is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it We 
then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin to dis- 
cern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfection of 
understanding, is impossible ; he makes the nearest approaches 
to it, vvho has the sense to discern, and the humility to acknowl- 
edge, its imperfections. ' 

2. Modesty always sits gracefully upon vouth ; it covers a multi- 
tude of faults, ana doubles the lustre of every virtue which it 
fteems to hide: the perfections of men being uke those flowexi 
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which appear more beautiful^ when their leaves are a little con- 
tracted and folded up, than when they are full blown, and display 
themselves, without any reserve, to the view. 

3. We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to value 
ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences : one science, how- 
ever, thelre is. worth more than all the rest, and that is, the science 

^ of living well ; which shall remain, when ''tongues ^all cease,^ 
and " Imowlcdge shall vanish away." 

4. As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age Im 
very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no pleasure 
in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shall be exploded, 
and would have been forgotten, if they had not been preserved in 
those excellent books, which contain a confutation of them ; like 
insects preserved fbr ages in amber, which otherwise would soon 
have returned to the common mass of things. 

5. But a firm belief of Christianity, and a practice suitalRe to it, 
will support and invigorate the mind to the last ; and most of all! 
at last, at that important hour, which must decide our hopes and 
apprehensions : and the wisdom, which, like our Saviour, cometh 
from above, will through his merits, bring us thither. All our 
other studies and pursuits, however different, ought to be sub- 
servient to, and centre in tiiis grand point, the pursuit of eternal 
happiness, by being good in ourselves, and useful to the world. 

SEEn. 

SECTION VIIL ^ 
On the importance of order in the distribution of our time. 

1. Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to 
OB by God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and are to ren- 
der an account at the last. That portion of it which he has al- 
Iptted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of tiiis world, 
partJy for those of the next. 

2. Let each of these occupy, in the distribution of our tim^, 
tiat^ace which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hos- 
pitality and pleasure mter&re with the discharge of our necessary 
affiiirs ; and let not what we call necessary affairs, encroach upon 
the time which is due to devotion. To every thing there is a sea- 
son, and a time for every purpose under the neaven. If we delay 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burlvi which belongs not to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us alon^ smoothly. 

8. He who every morning plans the transactions of tie day, and 
fetiows out that plan, carries on a thread which will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The orderly arrange- 
ment of his time is like a ray of light, which darts itself through 
(dl his affairs. But, where no j^an is laid, where the disposal of 
time is surrendered merely to the chance of incidents, au thin^ 
he huddled together in one chaos, wrhich admits neither of distri- 
bution nor review. 

4. The first requisite for introducing order into the manasfe- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its value Let 
Bs consider well how much depends upon it, ana how fast it flies 
away. The bulk of men are in nothinff more capricious an^j incon- 
sistent, than in their appreciation ofume* When they think of i^ 
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as the measure of their continuance on earth, they highly prize it, 
and with the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out. 

5. But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear to 
holfi it in contemptj and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. 
While they complain that life is short, they are often wishing its 
diffident periods at an end. Covetous of every other possession, 
of time only they are prodigal. They allow every idle man to be 
master of this property, ana make every frivolous occupation wel- 
come that can help them to consume it. 

6. Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be ex- 
pected that order should be observed in its distribution. But, by 
this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and lasting regret 
are they laymg up in store for themselves ! The time which 9iey 
suffer to pass away in the midst^f confusion, bitter repentance 
seeks afterwards in vain to recall. What was omitted to be done at 
its proper moment, arises to be the torment of some future season. 

7. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected youth. 
Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a former period, 
labours unaer a burden not its own. At the close of life, the dying 
man beholds with anguish thathis days are finishing, when his prep- 
aration for eternity is hardly commenced. Such are^ the effects 
of a disorderly waste of time, through not attending to its value. 
Every thing in the life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing ia 
performed aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8. But he v^^o is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those manif(^d evils. He is justly 
said to redeem the time. By proper management, he prolongs it. 
He lives much in little spacer mere in a few years than others do 
in many. He can live to God and his own soul, and at the same 
time attend to all the lawful interests of the present world.. He 
looks back on the past, and provides for the future. 

9. He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They are 
marked down for useful purposes, itnd~^reif^ memory remains. 
Whereas those^hoiirs-fieetljy the man of confusionTike^ft shadoir. 
His .lays and years are either blanks, of which he has no remem- 
brance, or thej are filled up with so confused and irregular a suc- 
cession 6f unnnished transactions, that though he remembers he 
has been busy, yet he pan give no account of the business which 
has employed: him. ^^ Bi^Aitu 

SECTION IX. « 
jTfee dignity of virtue amidst cornet examples. 

1. The most excellent and honourable character which can 
adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting the torrent 
of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtue against a 
corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold in general, that they, 
who. m any^f the. greatJines of lifi^ have distinguished them- 
selves tbr blinking profoundly, and acting nObly, nave despisefd 
popular prejudices ; and departed, in severS. things, from the com- 

. mon ways of the world. 

2. On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, than 
where relisrion and morality are concerned. In times of prevailing 
licentiousness, to maintain ujiblemished virtue, And uncorrupted 
integrity ; in a publick or a private cause, to stand firm by what is 
fair and just, amidst iliscouragements and opposition ; despising 
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soundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all compliance with 
publick manners, when' they are vicious and unlawful ; and never 
ashamed of the punctual discharge of ev«ry duty towards God and 
man ;^— this is wnat phows true greatness of spirit, and will force 
approbation even from the degenerate multitude themselves. 

8. " This is the man," (their conscience will oblige them to ac- 
knowledge,) '* whom we are unable to bend to mean condescen- 
sions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten h^m ; he 
rests on a principle wfthin, which we cannot shake. To this man 
we mav, on any occasion, safely commit our cause. He is incapa- 
ble of Betraying his trust, or deserting his friend, or denying his 
faith." 

4. It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard to 
principle, superiour to all custom and opinion, whicli peculiarly 
marked the characters of those in any a^ire, who have shone w itn 
dis.Qguished lustre ; and has consecrated their memory. to all 
pOj?:erity. It was this that obtained to ancient Knoch the most 
sin j^ular testimony of hohour from heaven. 

5. He continued to "walk with Go-i/' when. the world aposta- 
tized from him. He pleased God, an«i was beloved of him; so 
that living among sinners, he was translated to heaven without see- 
ing death ; " Yea, speedily was he tl^ken away, lest wickedness 
should have altered his understanding, or deceit begwiled his soul." 

6. When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to save it, 
Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an 
angel among spirits of darkness ; and the destroying flame was 
not peroiitted to go forth, till the good man was called away, by 
a heavenly messenger, from his devoted city. 

7. When " all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth," 
then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher otrighteousness. 
He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane crew. But tlieyby 
the deluge were swept away ; while on nim, Providence conferred 
the imnaortal honour of being the restorer of a better race, and 
the father of a new world. Such examples as these, and such 
honours conferred by God on them ^o withstood the multitude 
of evil doers, should often be present to our minds. 

8. Letus oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt exam- 
ples, which we behold around us ; and when w^ are in hazard of 
Deii^ swayed by such, let usfortifyourvirtue,by thinking of those, 
who m former times, shone like stars in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom f)f heaven, as 
the bricfhtness of the firmament, ror ever an<ljBver. blair. 

SECTION X./i(P 
The morlifications of vice greater tnan those of virtue. 

1. Though no condition of human life is free from i^neasiness, 
yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonging to a sinful 
course, is far greater, than what attends a course of well-doing. 
If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may be assured, that 
the world, whenever we try the exchange, will lay upon us a 
much heavier load. 

2. It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which is gay and 
t smiling* Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. 
^ ' For vice poisons human happiness in the spring, by introducing 
f dicKMrder into the ho&rt. Those passions which it seems to in* 
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dnlg^, it only feeds with imperfect gratifications ; and thereby 
stren^fthens tnem for preying, in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

5. ft is a great mistake^o imagine, that the pain or self-denial 
is confined to virtue. He who fmlows the wprld, as much as be 
who follows Christ, must ^* take up his cross ;''and to him assured- 
ly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our 
pftssions to range uncontrolled | and where each claims to be sa* 
periour, it is impossible to gratify all. The predominant desire 
can only be indulged atlhe expense of its rival. 

4. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more severe than 
those, which ambition imposes upon the love of ease, pride uueo 
interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore bc- 
lontfs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but with this remarkable 
diifercnce, that Uie passions which virtue requires us to mortify it 
teu'S to weaken ; whereas, those which vice obliges us to deoy, 
it, at ttie same time, strengthens. The one diminishes the pain of 
eell'-'enial, by «iO(ierating the demand of passion ; the other in- 
creases it, by renerinff those demands imperious and violent. 

6. What distresses tnat occur in the calm life of virtue, can be 
compared to those tortures, which remorse of conscience influts 
on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising from ^^uilt 
combined with misfortunes. Which sink them to the dust ; to those 
violent agitations of shame and disappointment, which sometimes 
drive them to the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor 
their existence ! How oftens in the midst of those disastrous situa- 
tions, into which their crimes have brought them, have they exe- ^ 
crated the seductions of vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked back| 
to the day on which they first forsook the path of innocence ! i 

BLAIR. ' 

SECTION XL ///. ^ 

On Contentment, V // j 

1. Contentment produces, in some measure^ all-those eflTects \ 
which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls the philoso- 
pher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thingj by banishing the desfre of them. If it cannot remove the 
disquietudes arising from a man's mind,body,or fortune, it malies 
him easy under them. It has indeed a kiiutly influence on the 
soul of man, in respect of every being to whom he stands related. 

2. It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, to- 
wards that Being who has allotted him his part to act m this world. 
It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to corrup- 
tion, with regard ^t^e community wherein he is placed, it 
gives sweetness to%is conversation, and a perpetual serenity to 
all his thoughts. 

3. Among the many methods which might be made use offer 
acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two following*. First 
of all, a man should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants ; and secondly, how much more unhappy he might be 
than he really is. 

4. First, a man should always consider how much he has more 
tiian be wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the reply which 
Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him upon the loss of a 
fiirm: "Why," said he, "I have three farms still, and you have but 
pat ; fiothat I ought rather to be afflicted for you, than you for Me." 
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6. On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider what 
they have lost^than what they possess ; and to fix their eyes upon 
those who^re richer than tuemselves, rather than on those who 
are under greater difficultiea. All the real pleasures and conve- 
niences of life, lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the humour of 
mankind to be always looking forward ; and straining; after one 
who has got the start of them in wealth and honour. 

6. For this reason, as none can be proper!}^ called rich, who 
have not more than they want, there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nations, but among the middle sort of people, who keep 
their wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than 
they know how to enioy. , 

7. Persons of a higlier rank, live in a kind of splendid poverty ; 
andareperpetuallv wanting, because, instead of acquiescing in the 
s(Ad pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie one another in 
shadows and appearances. Men of sense have at all times beheld^ 
with a great deal of mirth, this silly game that is playing over their 
heads ; and, by contracting their desires, they enroy alfthat secret 
satisfaction which others are always in quest of. 

8. The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures, 
cannot be sufficiently exposed, as itis the great source of those evils 
which generally unao a nation. Let a man's estate be what it 
may, he is a poor man, if he does not live within it ; and naturally 
sets himself to sale to any one that can jgive him his price. 

^9. When Pittacus, afler the death of his brother, who had left 
him a ^ood estate, was offered a great sum of money by the king 
of Lydia, he thanked him for his Kindness ; but told hmi, he had 
already more by half than he knew what to do with* In sliort, 
content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty : or, to give 
the thought a more agreeable turn, " Content is natural wealth," 
says Socrates ; to »Uich I shall add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10. I shall thereftre recommend to the consi I oration of those, 
who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary enjoyments, 
and who will not be at the trouble of contracting their aesire3,.an 
excellent saying of Bion the philosopher, namely, " That no man 
has so much care, as he who endeavours after tlie most happiness." 

11. In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy he might be, than he really is. — The former con- 
sideration took in all those, who are sufficiently provided witii the 
means to make themselves easy ; this regartls such as actually lie 
under some pressure or misfortune^ These may receive great al- 
leviation, from such a comparison as the unhappy person may make 
between himself and others ; or between the misfortune which he 
suffers^ and greater misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

12. 1 Irke the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon break- 
ing his leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the stan ers l»y, it 
was a great mercy that it was not his neck. To which, sinc^' I 
have got into quotations, give me leave to add the sayinar of an old 
philosopher, who, after having invited some of his friends to 'ine 
with bim, was ruffled by a person that came into the room in a 
passion, and threw down the table that stood before them: " Every 
one," says he, "has his calamity; and he is a happy man that has 
Bo greater than this." 

18. We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of doo 
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tor Hammond, written by bishop Pell. As this good man was trou- 
Med with a complication of distempers, when he had the gout 
epon him. he used to thank God that it was not the stone ; and 
wnen he had the stone, that he had not both th^se distempers on 
him at the same time. 

14. I cannot conclude this essay widiout observing, that there 
never was any system besides that of Christianity, which could 
effectaally produce in the mind of man the virtue I have been 
hitherto speaking of. In order to make us contented with our con- 
dition, many of the present philosophers tell us. that our discontent 
only hurts ourselves, wi^out being able to make any alteration in 
our circumstances ; others, that whatever evil befalls us is derived 
to us by a fatal necessity, to which superiour beings themselves 
are subject ; while others, very gravely, tell the man who is mis- 
erable, that it is necessary he should oe so, to keep up the har^ 
mony of the universe ; and that the scheme of Providence would 
be troubled and perverted, were he otherwise. 

15. These, and the like considerations^ rather silence than satis- 
fy a man. They may show him that his discontent is unreasonable, 
mit they are by no means su^cient to relieve it. They rather give 
despair than consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one 
of these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend, who advised 
him not to grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, be- 
cause his grief could not fetch him again : '* It is for that very 
reason." said the emperor, " that I grieve." 

16fc On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to hu- 
man nature. It proscribes to every miserable man the means of ' 
betterinfir his condition : nav, it shows him, that bearing his affile* 
tions as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removal of them* 
It makes him easy here, because it can make him happy herea^ 
ter. I ^ ADDisoir. 

SECTION XII. /* 
Rank and riches afford no ground for envy, 

1. Of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fiNtuhe is the most genoraL Hence, the malignity which the 
poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrossin? to themselves all 
the comforts of life. Hence, the -evil eye with which persons of 
tnferiour station scrutinize those who are above them in rank ; and 
if they approach to that rank, their envy is generally stron^ei^ 
against such as are just one step higher than themselves. 

2. Alas! my friends, all this envious disquietude, which agitatee 
the world, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes on the 
publick view. False colours are hung out : the real state of mea 
18 not what it seems to be. The order of society requires a dis- 
tinction of ranks to take place : but in point of happiness, all men 
come much nearer to equality than is commonly imagined ; aa4 
the circumstances, which form any material difference of hiuptpi- 
ness amon^ thei^, are not of that nature which renders tSeta 
grounds ofenvy. 

3. The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the conve- 
niences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is free from 
many embarrassments to which tiiey are subject. By the simpli- 
city and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from^at variety of 
(uures, which perplex those who have great affairs to manage^ in* 
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tricate plans to pursue, many enemies, perhaps, to escoaalef an 
the pursuit. 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation, and {Mivate faoulj, 
he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts. The gratin* 
cations of nature, which are always the most satisfactory, are pos- 
sessed by him to their full extent ; and if be be a stranger to Uie 
refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted also with the 
desire of them, and by consequence) feels no want. 

5. His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish probably 
higher than that of the hch man, who sit^ down to his luxurious 
banquet. His sleep is more sound ; his health more firm ; he 
knows not what spleen, languor, and listlessness are. His accus- 
tomed employments or labours arc not more oppressive to him, 
than the labour of attendance on courts and the great, the labours 
of dress, the fatigue of amusements, the very weight of idleness, 
frequently are to the rich. 

€. In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all the 
enjoyments of domestick society, all the gaiety and cheerfulnejss of 
an easy mind, are as open to him as to Uiose of the highest rank. 
The splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, the appearances of 
high respect, are indeed soothing, for a short time, to the great. 
But, become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom enaees 
their impression. They sink into the rank of those ordinary 
things, A^ich daily recur, without raising any sensation of joy. 

7. Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent and 
envy to those, whom birth w fortune has placed above us. Let 
us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we think of the 
enjoyments we want, we should think also of the troubles from 
which we are free. If we allow their just value to the comforts 
we possess, we shall find reason to rest satisfied, with a very mod- 
erate, though not an opulent and splendid, condition of fortune. 
Oftexi, did we know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the 
state of those whom we now envy. /^ blaik. 

SECTION XUl./t7 
PaHenee under provocations our interest as well as du^ 

1. The wide circle of human society is diversified by an endless 
variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. Unitormity is, in 
no respect, the genius oi the world. Every man is marked by 
some peculiarity which distingui^ies him from another : and no 
where can two mdividuals be round, Who are exactly and in all 
re^>ects alike. Where so much diversity obtains, it cannot but 
kat>pen, that in the intercourse which men %Te obliged to main- 
lain, their tempers will often be ill adiusted to that intercourse; 
will jar, and interfere with eaoh other; 

2. Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lowest^ 
told in every condition of life, publick, private, and domestick, oc- 
.^asions of irrita^op frequently arise. We are provoked, some- 
times, by the foIiy and levity of those^ith whom we are con- 
nected ; sometimes, by their indifference or neglect ; by the in- 
civility of a friend^ the haughtiness of a superiour, or ihe insolent 
behaviour of one m lower station. 

8. Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other occurring, 
which serves to ruffle the nmn of impatient spirit. Of course, 
9UGh ^ man lives in a eoaUnuaJi storm. He knows not what iUs to 
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eUEJoy ft train of good humour. Sertants, neighbours, friends, 
spouse, and children, all, through the unrestrained violence of his 
temper, become sources of disturbance and vexation to him. In 
vain is affluence ; in vain are health and prosperity. The least 
trifle is sufficient to discompose his mind, and poison his pleasure9» 
His very amusements are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4. I would beseech^this man to consider, of what small moment 
the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines himself 
to receive, are really in themselves ; but of what great moment he 
makes them, by suffering them to deprive him of the possession 
of himself. I would beseech him, to consider, how many hours 
of happiness he throws away, which a little more patience would 
allow nim to enjoy : and how much he puts it in the power of the 
most insignificant persons to render him miserable. 

5. " But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, " that he i^ 
to possess the insensibility of a stone ? How is it possible for human 
nature to endure so many repeated provocations ? or to bear calm- 
ly with so unreasonable behaviour r" — My brother ! if thou canst 
bear with no instances of unreasonable behaviour, withdraw thy- 
self from the world., Thou art no longer fit to live in it. Leave 
the intercourse of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the desert ; 
or shut thyself up in a cell. For here, in the midst of society, 
(fences must come. 

0. We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
phere, and a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, andno 
winds to blow, as that our life were long toproceed, without re-^ 
ceivin? provocations from human frailty. The careless and th^^ 
imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the unffrateful and the in-^ 
terestedj every where meet us. They are the briers and thorns, 
with which the paths of human life are beset. He only, who can 
hold his course among them with patience and equanimity, he 
who is prepared to bear what he must expect to happen, is worthy ' 
of the name of a rAh; 

7. If we preserviifd ourselves composed but for a moment, we 
should perceive the insiffnificancy or most of those provocations 
which we magnify so highly. When a few suns more have rolled 
over our heads, the storm will, of itself, have subsided ; the 
cause of our present impatience and disturbance will be utterly 
forgotten. Can we not then, anticipate thishour of calmness to our- 
selves; and begin to enjoy the peace which it will certainly bring? . 

8. If others have behaved improperly, let us leave them to 
their own folly, without becoming the victim of their caprice, and 
punishing ourselves on their account. — Patience, in this exercise 
of it, cannot be too much studied by all who wish their life to flow 
in a smooth stream. R is the reason of a man, in opposition to 
the passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, in opposi- 
tion to uproar and confusion. / 21j blair. 

SECTION XIV. //r 

Moderation in our wishes recoMmended, 

1. Thf active min) of man seldom or never rests satisfied with 
its present condition, how prosperous soever. Originally forme4 
for a wi^er ran<re of objects, tor a higher sphere of enjoyments, 

it fin<^s itself in every situation of fortune, straitened and confined. ^ 
feasible of deficiency in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond 
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desire, ^0 Spiting wjis^i, nfter something beyond whut ifi ^vjojeA 

<apre3eat. 

2. He^ce, that restlessness which prevails so generally among 
maj^kjllid. Hence) that distrust of pleasures which they have trieo: 
that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some degree of 
eminence or felicity, ot which they have formed to themselves an 
iauistinct idea. Ail which may he considered as indications of a 
certain native, original greatness in the human soul, swelling be- 
yond the limijts of its present condition ; and pointing to the higher 
objects for which it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of 
our primitive state, served to direct our wishes towards their 
proper destina^on,^ and to lead us into the path of true bliss. 

3. But in this £^^ and bewildered state, the aspirifig tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and feeds 
a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances which 
here present themselves to sense ; the distinctions which fortune 
^jonfers ; the advantages and pleasures which we imagine the world 
to be capable of bestowing, nil up the ultimate wish of most men. 
These are the objects which engross their solitary musings, and 
stimulate their active labours : which warm the breasts of the 
young, animate the industry or the middle a^ed, and often keep 
alive the passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to be 
freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes are not 
tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipitating us into 
much extravagunce and folly. Desires and wishes are the first 
wrings of action. When they become exorbitant, the whole 
character is likely to be tainted, 

6. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal happi- 
ness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our minds, and 
foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let moderation heein 
its reign ; by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that 
we form. As soon as they become extravagant, let us check 
them, by proper reflections on the fallacious nature of those ob- 
jects, which the world hanss out to allure desire. 

6. You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts 
to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your souls, 
in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher thaa 
worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagination rovea 
in a land of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It is no more 
than a phantom, an illusion of happiness, which attracts your 
fond admiration ; nay, an illusion of happiness, which often con- 
ceals much real misery. 

7. Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes aspire ? 
Alas ! how frequently has experience shown, that where roses 
were supposed to bloom, nothing but hriers and thorns grew ! Rep- 
utation, oeauty, riches, grandeur, nay, royalty itself, would, 
many a time, have been gladly exchanged by the possessors, for 
that more quiet and humble station, wiUi which you are now dis- 
satisfied. 

8. With all that is splendid and shining in the world, it i» de- 
creed that there ahooiCi mix many^deep shades of wo. Onthoidp^ 
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vated situations of fortune, the great calamities of life chiefly fall. 
There, the storm spends its violence, and there, the thander 
breaks ; while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitants of the vale remain 
below ; — Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious excursions 
of extravagant desire. 

9. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. Train 
your minds to moderate views of human life, and human happiness. 
Kemember, and admire, the wisdom of Agur*s petition : *' R^r 
move far from me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches. Peed me with food convenient for me : lest Ibe fufl and 
deny thee : anj^say, who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and stesJ j 
and take the name of my God in vain." § ^^^^ blaiiu 

SECTION XV. /i 
Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deitiv i^e source ofconso^ 
lotion to good men» 

1. I WAS yesterday, about sunset, walking in the open fields, 
till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused myself with 
all the richness and variety of colours, which appeared in the 
western parts of heaven. In proportion as they faded away and 
went out, several stars and planets appeared one after another, 
till the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of all those 
luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy appeared in its 
most beautiful wnite. To complete the scene, the lull moon rose, 
at length, in that clouded majesty, which Milton takes notice of; 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more 
finely shaded, and oisposed ^mong softer lights than that which 
the sun had before discovered to us. 

3. As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, and 
taking her progress among the constellations, a thought arose in 
me, wliich I believe very often perplexes and disturbs men of se- 
rious and contemplative natures. David himself fell into it in that 
reflection ; " When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fin- 
gers ; the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained : wnat is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
regardest him I" 

4. In the same manner, when I considered that infinite host of 
stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which were then 
shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of planets or worlds, 
which were moving round their respective suns ; when I still en- 
larged the idea, and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds, 
rising still above this wnich we discoverecL; and these still enlight- 
ened by a superiour firmament of luminaries, which are planted at 
80 great a distance, that they may appear to the inhabitants of the 
former, as the stars do to us: in short, while I pursued this 
thouofht, I could not but reflect on that little insiffnificant figure 
whicn I myself bore amidst the immensity of Goers works. 

6. Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, with 
pll the bost of planetary worlds that move about him, utterly ex- 
tinguished and anniliilated, they would not be missed, more than 
a grain of sand upon the sea-sfiore. The space they possess is 
SO excee-injly lit|;le in comparison of the whole, it woul'.\ scarcely 
make a blank in the creation. The. chasm would be impercep- 
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tible to an ey^, that coul<. take m '.i. . i^ole compa^s^of natufe, 
*mi pass from one end of the ci eacion to tlie other ; as it is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselves herealter, or in creatures 
whicii are at present more exalted than ourselves. By the help 
of classes, we see many stars, which we uo not discover with our 
naKed eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are, the more still are 
our discoveries, 

6. Huygenius carries this thought so far. that he does not think 
it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not yet travelled 
down to us, since their first creation* There is no question tiiat 
the universe- has certain bounds set to it ; but when we consider 
that it is the work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
ness, with an infinite space to exert itself m, how can our imagi- 
nations set any bounds to it ? 

7. To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not but 
look upon myself with secret horrour, as a being that was not 
worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work under 
his care and superintendency. I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidst the immensity of nature ; and lost among that infinite 
variety of creatures, which, in all probability, swarm through all 
these unmeasurable regions of matter. 

8. In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I 
considered that it took its rise from those narrow conceptions, 
which ^e are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. We our- 
selves cannot attend to many different objects at the same time. 
If we are careful to inspect some thin^, we must of course neg- 
lect others. This imperfection which we observe in ourselves, 
is an imperfection that cleaves, in some degree, to creatures of 
the highest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, bemgs of 
finite and limited natures. 

d. The presence of every created being is confined taa certain 
measure of space ; and consequently his observation is stinted to a 
certain number of objeols. The sphere in which we move, and 
act, and understand, is of a wider circumference to one creature, 
than another, according as we rise one above another in the scale 
of existence. But the widest of these our spheres has its cir- 
cumferenceT 

10. When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are 
80 used and accimomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that we 
cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing it to him, in whom 
there is no shadow of imperfection. Onr reason indeed assures us, 
that his attributes are infinite ; but the poorness of our concep- 

'lions is such, that it cannot forbear setting bounds fo every thJii^ 
it contemplates, till our reason comes a^ain to our succour, and 
thmjts down all those little prejuilices, wnich rise in us unawares, 
an^We natural to the mind of man. 

11. We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thouorht, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in tiie multiph- 
city of his works, an ! the infinity of those ob^ctsampi-^', which tie 
seems to be incessantly employed, if we consiier, in tiie first place, 
that he is omnipresent ; and m the seconJ, that he is oraniscient. 

12. If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates, and supports, tuc whole frame of n ilin e. His 
^eation, in every part of. U, is fiull of him. There is nothing he 
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hna made, whkh is either so distant, so little, or so inconsidera- 
Me, that he does not essentially resile in it. His substance m 
within the substance of every4)eing, whether material or imma- 
terial, and as intimately present to it, as that being is to itself. 

18. It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to move 
ont of one place into another ; or to withdraw himself from any 
thing he has created, or from an}r part of that space which he 
diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of him 
in the language of the old philosophers, he is a being whose 
centre is every where, and his circumference no where. 

14i In the second place, he is omniscient as well as cnnniprcseiit. 
His omniscience, indeed, necessarily imd naturally flo^wsnom his 
omnipresence. Me cannot but be conscious of every mo^n that 
arises in the whole material world, which he thus essentially per- 
vades ; and of every thought that is stirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimatelv united. 

15. Were the soul separated from the body, ana should it with 
one fflance of thought start beyond tiie bounds of the creation; 
should it for millions of years, continue its proffress through infi- 
Bite space, with the same activity, it would still find ttseltwithhi 
the embrace of its Creator, and encompassed by the immensity 
of the Godhead. 

16. In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence and 
omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. Hfe cannot 
but regard every thmg that has bein^, especially such of his 
creatures who fear tney are not regarded by him. He is privy 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular, 

' which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as it is impos- 
sible he should dVerlook any of his creatures, so we may be con- 
fident that he regards with an eye of mercy, those who endea- 
vour to recommend themselves to his notice ; and in unfeiMed 
humihtv of heart, think themselves unworthy that he should be 
mindful of them. ADDiaos. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. ^ / 
Happiness is founded in rectitude (^conduct 

1. All men pursue good, and-would be happy, if they knew 
how ^ot happy for minutes, and miserable for nours ; but happv. 
if possible, through every part of their existence. Either, ther^i 
fore, there is a good of this steady, durable kind, or there is not. 
If not, then all good must be transient and uncertain ; aA^if sa, 
an object of the lowest value, which can little deserve ouMRten^ 
tion or inquiry. 

2. But if there be a better good, such a good as we are seeking, 
like every other thing, it must be derived from some cause : and 
that cause must either be external, internal, or mixed ; in as much 
as, except these three, there is no other possible. Now a steady, 
durable good, cannot be derived from an external cause ; since 
all derived from externals must fluctuate as they fluctuate. 

8. By the same rule^ it cannot be derived from a mixture of the 
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two ; because tb« part wjuch is external, will proportionably de- 
stroy its essence/ What then remains but tne cause internal? 
the very cause which we have supposed, when we place the 
BmBi^ien ffood in mind, — in rectitude of conduct. Harris. 

SECTION 11. 2/ 
Virtue andj^iety man' 8 highest interest, 

1. I FIND myself existing upon a litUe spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense unknown expansion.— Where am I ? What 
sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exactly accommodated in every 
instance to my convenience ? Is there no excess of cola, none of 
heat, to oflTend rae ? Am I never annoyed by animals, either ot my 
own, or a different kind ? Is every thing subservient to me, as 
though I had ordered all myself ?— No — nothing like it — the far- 
thest from it possible. 

2. The world appears not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone ? — It does not. 5ut is it not possible so 
to accommodate it, by my own particular industry ? If to accom- 
modate man and beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, 
it is not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can there 
be any other than this — If I seek an interest of my own detach- 
ed from that of others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, 
wad which con never hav^ existence. 

3. How then must I determine ? Have I no interest at all ? If 
I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why no inte- 
rest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate and de- 
tached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, such an absurdity 
as not to be admitted ? The bee, the bearer, and the tribes of 
herdinff animals, are sufficient to convince me, that the thing is 
somewhere at least possible. - 

4. Haw, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of man ? 
Admit it; and what follows ? If so, then honour and justice are 
my interest ; then the whole train of moral virtues are my inte- 
rest ; without some portion of which, not even tnieves can main- 
tain society. 

5. But, farther still-— I stop not here— I pursue this social inte- 
rest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from my 
own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to the whole 
race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the earth. Am I not 
related to them all, by the mutual aids of commerce, by the gene- 
ral intercourse of arts and letters, by that common nature of which 
We all participate ? * 

6. Again— I must have food and clothing. Without a proper 

genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not relate<l, in this view, 
Uhe very earth itself; to the distant sun, from whose beams I 
derive vigour ? to ^hat stupendous course and order of the infinite 
host of heaven, mk^which the time& and seasons ever uniformly 
pass on ? 
.7. Were this order once confounded, I could not probably sur- 
vive a moment ; so absolutely do I •leperii on this common gene- 
^ welfare. What, then, have I to do, but to enlarore virtue into 
piety ? Not only honour and justice, an i what I owe to man, is my 
interest; but gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, adora- 
tion, and all I owe to this great polity, and its great Governour 
our common Parent Harris, 
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SECTION HL A 

71u injustice of an uncharitable tfirit, ^ 

1. A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is not only inconsistent 
with all social virtuJB and happiness, out it is also, in itself unresr 
sonable and unjui|||l In order to- form soand opinions concerning 
characters and acflnis, two 4iiings are especially requisite, infor- 
mation and impartiality. But such as are most forward to decide 
unfavourably, are commonly destitute of both. Instead of pos- 
sessing, or even requiring, full information, the grounds on wnich 
they proceed are frequently the most slight ana frivolous. 

2. A tale, perhaps, which tlie idle have inv^^ed, the inquisi- 
tive have listened to, and the credulous have propiagated ; or a 
real incident which rumour, in carrying if alon^ has exaggerated 
and disguised, supplies them with materials of confident asser- 
tion, and decisive judgement. From an action they presently look 
into the heart, and infer the motive. This supposed motive they 
conclude to be the ruling principle ; and pronounce at once con- 
cerning the whole character. 

3. Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to sound 
reason, than this precipitate judgement. Any man who attends to 
whatpassies within himself, may Easily discern what a complicated 
system the human character is ; and what a variety of circum- 
stances must be taken into the account, in order to estimate it truly. 
No single instance of conduct whatever, is sufficient to determine it. 

4. As from one worthv action^ it were credulity, not charity, 
to conclude a person to oe free from all vice ; so from one which 
is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is 
without conscience and without merit If we knew all the attend- 
ing circumstances, it mi^ht appeal in an excusable light; nay, 
perhaps, under a commendable form. The motives of the actor 
may have been entirely different from those which we ascribe to 
him ; and where ^we suppose him impelled by bad design, he may 
have been prompted by conscience and mistaken principle. 

6. Admitting the action to have been in every view criminal, 
he may have been hurried into it thi^ough inadvertency and sur- 
prise. He may have sincerely repented ; and the virtuous prtn- 
eiple may have now regained its full vigour. Perhaps this was the 
corner of frjailty ; the quarter on which he lay open to the incur- 
sions of temptfttion ; wnile the "bther avenues of his heart were 
Urmly guarded by conscience. 

6. It IS therefore wident, that no part of the government of 
temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minds p«re 
from uncharitable prejudices, ana open to candour aud humanitj 
in judging of others. The worst consequences^ bolh to oarselves 
and to society, follow from the opposite spirU.^ . ipi^Aia, 

SECTION IV. ^ 
7Vt^ misfortunes of men mostly chargeahW^n themselvtB* 

1. We dnd man plsxsed in a world, where he has by no means 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calamities aometiHiea 
befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in their power to 
prevent, antl where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge, 
an ! to submit to the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations 
of trial, m-my good and wise reason^ can be assigned, whieb the 
prei^At subject leads me not to discuss^ 
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2. Btit tboocrh those unaToidable calamities make a part, vet 
they make not the chief part, of the vej^tions and sorrows that 
distress humah life. A multitude of evils beset us, for the source 
of which we must look to another quarte^. — No sooner has any 
thing in the health, or in the circumstances of men, gone cross to 
their wish, than the^ bej^in to talk of the unec^ual distribution of 
the good things of this lite ; they envy the condition of othefs ; they 
repine at theit own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 
8. Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken con- 
stitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and honestly, 
zsmiffik no cause for this but the unknown decree or Heaven ? Has 
he ouly valued the blessing of health, and always observed the 
rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been moderate in his life, 
and temperatQ.in all his pleasures ? If now he is only paying the 
I>rice of Ms fcfrmer, perhaps his forgotten indulgences, nas he any 
title to complain, as if he were suffering unjusUy ? 

4. Were we to survey th^ chambers of sickness and distress, we 
siiould o^n find them peopled with the victims of intemperance 
and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indolence and 
sloth. Among the thousands who languish ther^, we should find 
the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small. We shoulJ see 
taded youth, premature old age, and the prospect of an untimely 
grave, to be the portion of multitudes, who, in one way or other, 
Save brono^ht those evils on themselves ; while yet these jnartyrs 
of vice and folly have jthe assurance to arraign the hard fate of 
man, and to " fret against the Lord." 

5. But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind: 
of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which vou suffer, and 
the discouragements under whtch you labour ; of me crosses and 
dbappointments of which your life has been doomed to be full. — 
Before you give too much scope to your discontent, let me desire 
you to reflect impartially upon your past train of life. 

6. Have not sloth or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passions, 
misled you often from the path of sound and wise conduct? Have 
you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those opportu^ 
nities which Providence offered you, for bettering and advancing 
yonr'^M^e ? If you have chosen to indulge your humour, or your 
taste, Hrthe gmtifications of indoleficef^r pleasure, can you com- 
f^am because others, in preference to you, have obtained those 
advantages which naturally belong to useful labours, and honour-- 
aMe pursuits ? a v 

7. Have not the coQeequences of some false steps, into which 
your passionfiu or vour pleasures, have betrayed you, pursued you 
through much or vour life ; tailed, perhaps, your characters, 
iflvolved you in embarrassments, or sunk you into neglect .^— It is 
Ml dd saying, that every man is the artificer of his own fortune in 
the world. It is certain, that the world seldom turns wholly against 
a man, unless through his own fault *' Religion is," in genert^^ 
** profitable unto all things." 

8. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper txA 
prudence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperity ; and 
where men fail of attaining it, their want of success is far oftener 
owing to their having deviated from that road, than to their havinr 
encountered insuperable bars in it. * Some^ by being too artAi^ 
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forfeit the reputation of probity. Some, hy beinff too open, are 
accounted to fail in prudence. Othera, by being ficBe and change- 
able, ire distrusted by all. 

9. The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disa]>- 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their own misconduct; 
and whep they can devise no other cause, they lay them to tbe 
charge of Providence. Their folly leads them into vices ; their 
vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they '* murmur 
against Provi<ience." 

10. They are doubly unjust towards their Creator. In their 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their own dih- 
gent'e, rather than to his blessing : and in their adversity, they 
im, ute their distresses to his providence, not to their own mM- 
bei. tviour. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of this. 
" i^very goon anii every perfect gift cometh from ao^e ;" and of 
evil and misery, man is tne author to himself. 

11. When, Jrora the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the publick state of the world, we meet with more pro#f3 of the 
truth of this assertion. We see great societies of men torn ia 
pieces bv intestine dissensions, tumults, anu civil commotions. Wc 
see raignty armies going forth, in formidable array, ag-ainst eack 
other, to cover the earth with bloo.., and lo #il the air with the 
cries of widows an i orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this 
miserable world is exposed. ^ 

12. But are- these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to God? 
Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the ftel**, or 
who filled the peaceful city with massacres and blood ? Are these 
miseries any other than tne bitter fruit of men's violent and lUs- 
orderly passions ? Are they not dearly to be traced to the am- 
bition and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, and te 
the turbulence of the people P^— Let us lay them entii-ely out of 
the account, in thinking of Providtence ; and let us think only of 
the " foolishness of man." 

13. Did nian control his passions, and form his conduct accord- 
ing to the dictates of wis oto, humanity, and virtue, the earth 
would no longer be liesolated by cruelty : and human societies 
would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those scenesjfrois- 
chief an 1 violence whrch filL the world, let map behdv wi^ 
shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance, aad folly* L^ihuA 
be humbled by the mortifying view of hip own perverseness ; but 
let not his *' heart-fret against the Lord." . . BiiAiHr 

SECTION V. vf" 
Oii^disinterested friendsmp, , ^ .. 

1. I AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosophers^- it 
seems, in the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanced some 
very extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; as, indeed, 
what subject is tiiere, which thesp subtle geniuses have not tor- 
tured with their sophistry ? 

2. The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples from 
entering into any stroog attachments, as unavoidably creating su- 
pernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in them: an ', as. 
every man has more than sufficient to call forth his fjolicitude. in 
th** course of his own affxirs, it is a weakness, tliey conten<i» 
i^nxiously to involve himself in the concerns of others. 
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^ Tkey ncmnmend it also» in all conAexions of this kind, to 

k^ the bands of anion extremely loose ; so as always to have it in 

(«e*8 power to straiten or relax tbte, as circiunstances and sitna* 

I tuns shall reader most expedient.' They add, as a capital article 
of their doctrine, that, 'Ho hve exempt from cares, is an essential in* 
gwdienttoconstitute human happiness: but an ingredient,howe^r, 
wiiuch he, ?HiO'7olai]|;ari}ydl9tresse8 himself with cares, in which he 
httsse neoeaeary snd personal interest, must never hope to possess.' ' 
4; Lhave been tc^dlikewise, that there is another set of pretend- 
ed philosop^rs, of tse same country, whose tenets, concerning 
tins fafarject, vte of a still moi^ illioeral and ungenerous cast 
!^ prq>osrti(»Mi¥ey attempt to establish, is, that ** friendship is 
an a&B' of self-interest entirely ; and that the proper motive for 
engaging iiijLis, not in order to gratify the kind and benevolent 
afectKms, ¥nt for the benefit of that assistance and support 
which aife to be derived from the connexion." 

Si Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most dis- 
posed to<kave recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind, who are 
Ie»t qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon their own 
strength and powers : the weaker sex, for instance, being generally 
awtfe mcMnea to engage in friendships, than the male part of our 
species ; attd those who are depressed by indigence, or labouring 
Qadef misfbrtunes, than the wealthy and the prosperous. 

€. Eiceilent ana obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To strike 
out the ft^endly affections ftom the moral world, Would be like 
exfcinguiehingtne sun in the natural ; each of them being the source 
of the best and mostgrateful satisfactions, that Heaven has con- 
ferred on 1^ sons oilmen. But I should be glad to know, what 
the real value of this boasted exemption from care, which they 
promise their disciples, justly amounts to? an exemption flattering 
to self-lov-e, I coutess ; out which, upon many occurrences in hu- 
man life, should be rejected with the utmost disdain. 

7. For nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a well- 
poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any laudable 
action, or to be discouraged from persevering in it, by an appre- 
henjflan of the trouble and solicitude, with which it may probably 
beJUded. 

8. ^Bue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be 
right Wa void every possible means that may oe productive of un- 
easiness : for who, that is actuated by her principles, can observe 
the conduct of an opposite character, without being affected with 
some degree of se^et dissatisfaction ? 

9. Are not the iusl^tlje brave, and the good, necessSirily exposed 
to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when they 
respectively meet wit)i i'lstances of fraud, of cowardice, or of vif- 
lany ? It is an essentii ] property of every well-constituted mind, 
to be a^cted with pain, or pleasure, according to the nature or 
those moral aj)pearances that present themselves to observation. 

10. If sensibility, therefore, oe not incompatible with true wis^ 
^«aa, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philosophy 
deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just reason r-an 
be assigned, why the sympathetick sufferings which may result 
from friendship, should be a sufficient inducement for banishing 
thttt generous ajffectien fhmi the human breast ? 
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11. Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what difference 
will remain, I do not say between man and brute, but between 
man and a mere inanimate cloi ? Away then with those austere 
philosophers, who reftresent virtue as hardening the soul against 
all the softer impressions of humanity ! 

12. The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good man is, 
upon many occasions, extremely susc^tible of tender sentiments; 
and his heart expands with joy, or shrmlts with sorrow, as good or 
ill fortune accompanies his mend. Upon •the whole, tnen, it may 
fairly be concluded^ that, as in the case of virtue, so in that of 
friendship, those pamful sensations, which may sometimes be pro- 
duced by the one, as well as by the other, are eguaUy insufficient 
grounds for excluding either of them from taking possession of 
our bosoms. 

13. They who insist that " utility is the first and p^vailing mo- 
tive, which induces mankind to enter into particular friendships," 
appear to me to divest the association of its mpst amiable and en- 
gaging principle. For to a mind rightly disposed, it is not so much 
me benefits received, as the affectionate zeal from which they 
flow, that gives them their best and most valuable recommendation. 

14. It is so far indeed from being verified by fact, that a sense 
of our wants is the original cause of forming these amicableLalli- 
ances : that, on the contrary, it is observable, that none haveneen 
more distinguished in their friendships than those, whose power 
and opulence, but, above all, whose superiour virtue, (a much firm- 
er support,) have raised them above every necessity of having 
recourse to the assistance of others. 

15. The true distinction thenj in this question, is, thaf although 
friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility is not tne 
primary motive of friendship." Those selfish sensualists, there- 
fore, wno, lulled in the lap of luxury, presume to maintain the re- 
verse, have surely no claim to attention ; as they are neither qualified 
by reflection, nor experience, to be competent fudges of the subject. 

16. Is there a man upon the face of the eartn, who would delibe- 
rately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this world can 
bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of his beigff un- 
connected with a single mortal whom he could love, or bMnom 
he should be beloved? This would be to lead the wret^K life 
of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual suspicions an^Krms, 
passes his miserable days a stranger to every tender sentiment; 
and utterly precluded from the heart-felt satisfactions of friend- 
ship. Melmoth's translaiionof Cicero^s LcdiHi' 

SECTION VI. (g*^ 
On the immortality of the iSuL 

1. I WAS yesterday walking alone, m one of my friend's woods; 
and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running over, in my 
mind, the several arguments that establish this great point; whico 
is the basis of morality, and the source of all the pleajsing hopeSi 
Und secret joys, that can arise in the heart of a reasonable creature. 

2. 1 considiered those several proofs drawn — First, from the na- 
ture of the soul itself, and particularly its immateriajlity ; whichi 
though not absolutely necessary to the eternity pf its uurationi 
has, I think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

ft. Secondly, from its passions and sentiments^ as, particularly^ 
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from its love of existence ; its horrour of annihilation ; and its 
hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction which it finds 
in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness which follows upon 
the commission of vice.— Thirdly, from the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are 
al] concernea in this point. 

4. But among these, and other excellent arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, tnere is onj^ drawn from the perpetual prog- 
ress of tne soul to its perfection, without a' possibility of ever ar- 
riving at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others, who have written on this subject, 
tnouffh it seems to me to carry a very great weight with it 

5^ How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the sou), 
which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving new 
improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing, almost 
as soon as it is created ? Are such abilities made for no purpose ? 
A brute aitives at a point of perfection, that he can never pass : 
ia a few years he has all the endowments he is capable of; and 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the same thing he 
is at present. 

6. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments ; 
wc^-e her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther en- 
largements*; I coula imagine she might fall away insensibly, and 
drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we believe a thinks 
ing being that is in a perpetual progress of improvement, and trav- 
elling on from perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into, the works of her Creator, and made a f^w discoveries 
of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her 
first setting out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

7. Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent into the 
world merely to propagate his kind. He provides himself with a 
successor ; and immediately quits his post to make room for him. 
He does not seem bornto enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others. 
This is not surprising to consider in animals, which are formed 
for our use, and which can finish their business in a short life. 

8. The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a nlim cannot take in his full measure of knowl- 
edge, has not time to^ubdue his passions, establish his soul in vir- 
tue^ and come up to tne perfection of his nature, bofore he is hur- 
ried oflf the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such glo- 
rious creatures for so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the 
production of such abortive intelligences, such short-lived reason- 
able beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to be exert- 
ed ? capacities that are never to be gratified ? 

9. How can we fine) that wisdom which shines through all his 
works, in the formation of man, without looking on this world as 
only a nursery for the next ; and without believing that the seve- 
ral generations of rational creatures, which rise up and disappear 
in such quick successions, are only to receive their first rudiments 
of existence her^, and afterwards to be transplanted into a more 
firiendlyclimate, where they may spread and flourish to all eternity? 

10. There is not, in my opimon, a more pleasing and triumph- 
ant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual progress, 
which the soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without 
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ever arriYing at a period in it To look upon the soul as going 
on from strength to strength ; to consider that she is to shine for 
ever with new accessions ef glory, and brighten to all etemit/ ; 
that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 
knowledge; carries in it something wonderfally &greeame to 
that ambition, which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must 
be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his creati<ni for ever 
beautifying in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, by greater 
degrees of resemblance. 
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now appears as a god to a human soul, knows very well that the 
period will come a^nt in eternity, when the human soul shall be as 
perfect as he himself now is : nay. when she shall look down upon 
that degree of perfection as much as she now falls short of it. It 
is true, the higner nature still advances, and by that fteans pre- 
serves his distance and superiority in the scale of bein? ; but he 
knowv that, how high soever the station is of which ne stands 
possessed at present the inferiour nature will, at length, mount 
op to' it: and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

12. With what astonishment and veneration, may we look into 
our own souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ! We know 
not yet what we shall be ; nor wiU it ever enter into the heart of 
man, to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve for him. 
The soul, considered with its Creator, is like one of those mathe- 
matical lines, that may draw nearer to another for all eternity, 
without a possibility or touching it : and can there be a thougnt 
to transporting, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual ap- 
proaches to HIM, who is the standard not only of perfection, but 
of happiness? addison. 

CHAPTER V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES, 
SECTION I. / 

The Secutons. ^ 

1. Among the great blessings and wonders of the creation, may 
be classed the regularities or times and seasons. Immediately 
after the flood, the sacred promise was made to man, that seec- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day end 
night, should continue to the very end of all things. Accordingly, 
in obedience to that promise, the rotation is constantly presenting 
us with some usefol and agreeable alteration ; and all the pleas** 
ing novelty of life arises from these natural changes : nor are we 
less indebted to them for many of its solid comforts. 

2. It has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet, to 
mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and conveni- 
ences of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate observa- 
tions upon natural variety, cannot^ undelightful : since the bless- 
ing which every month brings along with it, is a fresh instance of 
the wisdom and bounty of that Providence, which regulates the 
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glories of the year. We glow as we contemplate ; we fbel a pro- 
pensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. 

8. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of con/UUnee ? 
the ffrain which the hushandman trusts to the hosom of the earth, 
shal^ haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring presents us with 
a scene of lively exf^tqtion. That which was before sown, begins 
now to discover signs of successful vegetation. The labourer ob- 
serves the change, and anticipates the harvest ; he watches the 
progress of nature, and smiles at her influence : while the man 
or contemplation Wycdks forth with the evening, amidst the fra- 
grance of flowers, and promises of plenty ; noir returns to his cot- 
tfLge till darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh 
the harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries 
of nature are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury of 
abundance. 

4. The powers of language are unequal to the description of this 
happy season. It is the carnival of nature : sun and snade, cool- 
ness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, love and gratitude, 
unite to render every scene of summer delightful. The division 
of li^ht and darkness is one of the kindest efforts of Omnipotent 
Wisaom.> Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the 
same time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. Amidst the glare of day, and bustle of life, how could 
we sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how could we labour ? 

6. How wise, how benignant, Uien, is the proper division ! The 
hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of darkness, to 
rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare us for 
the pillow ; and oy the time l^at the morning returns, wo are 
again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, every season has a 
charm peculiar to itself; and every mqment affords some inter« 
esting innovation. ^ ' melmoth. 

SECTION II. V, 
The cataract of Nisisara^ in CanadJuTforth America, 
%1. This amazing fall or water b made by the river St. Law- 
rence) in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Ontario. The 
St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world : and yet the 
whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by a tall of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not easy to bring the 
imagination to correspond to the.greatness of the^sctne. 

2; A river extremely deep and rapid, and that'serves to drain 
the waters of almost all North America into the Atlantick Ocean, 
is here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rises, like 
a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. The river, a little 
above, is near three quarters of a mile broad; and the rocks, 
where it grows narrower, are four hundred yards over. 

3. Their direction is not straight across, but hollowing inwards 
like a horsO-shoe: so that the cataract, which bends to the shape 
of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind of theatre the 
most tremendous in nature. Just m the middle of this circular 
wall of waters, a little island, that has braved the fury of the cur- 
rent, presents one of its points, and divides the stream at top into 
^ two parts ; but they unite again lon^ before they reach the bottom. 

4.The noise o^ the fall is heard at the distance of several leagues; 
and the fury of the waters, at the termination of their fall, is ir 
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conceivable. The dashing produces a mist that rises to the very 
clouds ; and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, when the son 
abises. It will be readily supposed, that such a cataract entirely 
destroys the navigation of the -stream ; and yet some Indians in 
their canoes, as it is said, have ventured down it with safety.* 

. ^ OOI.D81CITV. 

SECTION III. J 
The grotto of Antiparos. 

1. Of all the subterranean caverns now known, the grotto pf 
Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, as for the 
beauty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated cavern wt8 
ftrst explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller^ about one hun- 
dred vears ago, at Antiparos, an inconsiderable island of the Ar- 
ciipeiaro. 

2. " Having been informed," says he, " by the natives of Paros, 
that, in the htUe island of Antiparos, which lies about two miles 
from the former, a gigantick statue was to be seen at the mouth of 
a cavern in that place, it was resolved that we (the French consul 
and himself J should pay it a visit. In pursuance of this resolution, 
after we haa landed on the island, and walked about four miles 
through the midst of beautifui plains, and slooiuj^ woodlands, we 
at length came to a little hill, on the side of wiiich yawned a most 
borrid cavern, that, by its gloom, at first struck us with terrour, 
and almost repressed curiosity. 

5. " Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly : 
and had not proceeded above twenty paces,- when the supposed 
statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We guickly per- 
ceived, that what the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a 
giant, was nothing more than a sparry concretion, formed by the 
water dropping frcyn the roof of tne cave, and by degrees harden- 
ing into a ngure, whi^ their fears had formed into a monster. 

4. **^ Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were induced 
to proceed still further, in quest oinew adventures in this subter- 
ranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders ofierad them- 
selves ; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind 
of petrified grove; some white, some green ; and all receding in 
due perspective. They struck us with the more ama .ement, as 
we knew them to be mere productions of nature, who, hitherto 
in solitude, had, in her playful moments, dressed the scene, as if 
for her own amusement." 

6. " We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the place ; 
and we were introduced only into tiie portico of this amazing tem- 
ple. In one corner of this half illuminated recess, there appeared 
an opening of about three feet wide, which seemed to lead to a 
place totally dark, and which one of the natives assured us con- 
iained nothing more than a reservoir of water. Upon this infor- 
mation, we made an experiment,' by throwing down some stones, 
which rumbling along the sides of the descent for some time, the 
sound seemed at last quashed in a bed of water: 

♦ This venturing down in eafety. is a report, bearing upon ita fVont iUown refutatioa: 
that it should ever have found a place in the brain or the book of the elegant historian^ 
is a matter of aorpriae. Canoes and other ve8r»els. with passengers, am. indeed some-^ 
ttmus ttnfcirtvnatt'ly drawn down the awful declivity, hut seldom a vestige of either u 
«v«r afVnr wards seen. The stardy mountain oak, aod the tovreriog pine, frequently t»ln 
t)iB dttferau <eai»i uid for ever disappear. 
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6. ^ In order, ho^^^\fiTyto be more certain, we sent in a Levan- 
tine mariner, who, by the promise of a good reward, ventured, 
with » flambeau in hia hand, into this narrow aperture. After 
continuing within it for about a quarter of an hot^r, he returned, 
bearing in his hand, some beautifurpieces of white spar. wUch art 
could neither equal nor imitate. Upon being informed iy him that 
the place was full of these beautiml incrustations, I ventured in 
once more with him, about fifty paces, anxiously and cautiously 
descending, by a steep and dangerous way. 

7. "Finding, however, that we came to a j^ecifnce which led 
into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still deeper than 
any other part, we returned, and being providcKl with a ladder, 
flambeau, and other things to expedite our descent, our whole 
company, man by man, ventured into the same opening ; and .de^ 
«c ending one after another, we at last saw ourselves sdl together 
in the most magnificent part of the cavern." . 

SECTION IV. ^ 
The gTvtto of ^nHparoSf corUirmed, 

1. ^ Our candles being now alllig-hted up, an<J the whole fdace 
completely illuminated, never could the eye be presented with a 
more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. The whole roof 
hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet solid as marble. 
Th^ eye could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling ; the 
sides were regularly formed with spars ; and the whole presented 
the idea of a magmficent theatre, illuminated with an immense 
profusion of lights. / 

2. " The flot)r consisted of solid marble ; and» in several places, 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects^ appeared, 
as if nature had designed to mock the curiosities of art. Our 
voices, upon speaking or singing, were redoubled to an astonish- 
ing loudnealf; and upon the firing of a gun,* the noise and rever- 
berations were alm^t deafening. 

3. " In*the midst m this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be cele- 
brated there. The beautiful columns that shot up round the 
altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and manv other natural objects 
represented the customary ornaments of this rite.^' f 

4. *' Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another cav- 
ern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, and de- 
scended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last arri^s, 
at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom appeared difve- 
ent from that of the amphitheatre, being composed of soft c 
yielding to the pressure, and in whicjil thrust a stick to thedepver- 
six feet. In this however, as above, nambers of the most beau[t is 
crystals were formed ; one of which, particularly, resembled atj jk^ 

6. " Upon our egress from this araa in^ cavern, we perceive;o. 
Greek inscription upon a rock at the mo^,i}nl so oluiterated bj 
time, that we could not read it -distinctly. It seemed to impor^ 
that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, hail conae hitlier ; 
but whether Jie penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he loes 
not think fit to inform us."— This account of so beautiful and 
striking a scene, may serve to give ns some idea of the subterra- 
neous wonders of nature^ ©oj^nsai ith. 
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SECTION V. /-• 
Eartfiquctke at CcUanea. 

1. One of the earthquakes most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that Fhich happened in the year 1693; the damages of. 
which were chiefly felt in SicDy, but its motion was perceived in 
Germany, Fnince, and England. It extended to a circumference 
of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly affecting the sea 
coasts, and gr^at rivers^ more perceivable also upon the moun- 
tains than in the valleys. 

2. Its motions were so rapid, that persons who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling billow. The 
wafls were dashed from their foundations ; and no fewer than 
fifty- four cities, with an incredible number of villages, were either 
destroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Catanea, in particu- 
lar, was utterly overthrown. A traveller who was on his way 
thither, perceived, at the distance of some miles, a black clouds 
like night, hangiiw^ over the place. - 

• 3. The sea, all oTa sudden, bcsfan to roar ; mount JStna to send 
forth great spires of flame -, and soon after a shock ensued, with a 
noise as if ail the artillery in the world had been jat oUce dis- 
charged. Our traveller being obliged to alight instantly, felt 
himself raised a foot from the ground ; and tuminof his eyes ta 
the city, he with amazement saw nothing but a» ;thick cloud of 
dust in the air. 

4. The birds flew about astonished ; the sun was darkened: the 
beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shock did not 
continue above three minutes, yet near nineteen thousand of the. 
inhabitants of Sicily perished m the ruins. Catanea, to which 
citj the describer was travelling, seemed the principal scene of 
ruin ; its place only was to be found ; and not a footstep of its for- 
mer magnificence WUs to be seen reroaininga, goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. y 

Creation. ^ 

1. In the progress of the Divine works and government, there 
arrived a period, in which this earth was to be called into exist- 
ence. Wnen the signal moment, predestined from all eternity, 
was come, the Deity arose in his might ; and with a word created 
the world. — What an illustrious moment was that, when, from 
non-existence, there sprang at once into being, this mighty globe, 

n which so many millions of creatures now dwell ! 

2. No preparatory measures were required* No long circuit 
means wa^ employed. " He spake, and it was done : he cora- 
hded, and it stood fast. The earth was at first without form, 

P void ; and darkness was on the face of the deep." The Al- 
^hty surveyed the darkabyss^and fixed bounds to tlie several 
^isions of nature. He said, " Let there be light ; and there was 

3. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The mountains 
rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon began their 
course in the ^ies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The 
air. the earth, and the waters, were stored with their respective 
inhabitants. At last, man was made after the image of Grod. 

4. He appeared, walking with countenance erect ; and received 
tlis Creator's benediction, as the Lord of this new world. The 
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^3liii^hty beheld his work when it was finished, and proncmnced 

it.oo^D. Superiour beings saw with wonder this new accession 

*M0 exfetence- " The morning stars sang together ; and all the 

tttosbof God shouted for joy. - s» blair. 

SECTION VII. / 

Charity, 

1. Charity is the lame with benevolence or love ; and is the 
- term uniformly applied in the New Testament, to denote aJl the 

good affections which we ought to bear towaras one another. It 
consists not in speculative ideas of general benevolence, floating 
in the head, and leaving the heart, as speculations too often do, 
untouched and cold. Neither is it confined to that indolent good 
nature, which makes us rest satisfied with being free from invet- 
erate malice, or ill-will lo our fellow-creatures, without prompt- 
ing us to be of service to any. 

2. True charity is an active principle. It is not properly a single 
virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a fountain whence 
all the virtues of benignity, candour, forbearance, generosity, 
compassion, and liberality, now, as so many native streams. From 
general good-will to all, it extends its influence particularly to 
tnose wiUi whom we stand in nearest connexion, and who are 
directly witliin the sphere of our good offices. 

3. From the country or community to which we belong, it de- 
scends to the smidler associations of neighboigrhootL relations, and 
friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle of social and do- 
mestick life. I mean not that it imports a promiscuous, undistin- 
Ifuished affection, which gives every man s^n equal title to our 
love. Charity, if we should endeavour to carry it so far^ would be 
rendered an impracticable virtue ; and would resolve itself into 
mere words, without affecting the heart. 

4. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the distinction 
between good Mtd bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
those whobefiriend, and those who injure us. It reserves our esteem 
for good iBen, and oujf complacency for our friends. Towards our 
enemies it inspires forgiveness, humanity, and a solicitude for ^eir 
welfare. It breathes universal candour, and liberality of sentiment. 
It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of mi^ners. 

5. It prompts correspondiiiff sympathies with them who rejoice, 
and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. 
Charity is the comiorter of the afflicted, the protector of the op- 
pressed, the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offend- 
ers. It is faithfulness in the friend, publick spirit in the magis- 
trate, equity and patience in the judge, moderation in the sove- 
reign, and loyalty in the subject. 

6. In parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is rever- 
ence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social life. It is 
the sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of men. It is " like 
the dew of Hermon," says the Psalmist, " and the dew that de- 
scended on the mountains of Zion, where theLord commanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore." j blair. 

SECTION .VIII. • 
Prosperity is redoubled to a ffood man, 
1. None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts tbo 
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manli^ relish of a sound lincorrupted mind. They stop at the ptt>pj 
er point, before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, and pl^asu^e 
is converted into pain. They are strangers to those complaii)^. 
which flow from spt^n, caprice, and all the fantastical distr«s3S 
of a vitiated mind. While riotous indulgence enervaMs both the 
body and the mind, purity and virtue heigjiten all the powers of 
human fruit j'>n. x 

2. Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their cir- 
cle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is redoubled to a 

food man, by his generous use of it. It is reflected back upon 
im from every one whom he makes happy. In the intercourse 
of domestick affection, in the attachment of friends, the gratitude 
of dependants, the esteem and good- will of all who know him, he- 
sees blessings multiplied round him, on every side. 

3. ** When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to ipe : because I delivered the 
poor that cried, tlie fatherless, and. him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widow's heart to* sing with joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was a father to the poor ; 
and the cause which I knew not I searched* out." 

4. Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree planted 
by the rivers of waiter, he brings forth also his fruit in its season: 
an i that fruit he brings forth, not for himself alone. He flourishes, 
not Hke a tree in some solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms 
to the wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shade to anylivinr 
thing : but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, which 
to some affords friendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only 
admired by all for its ifeauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the 
shade, and by the hungry for the sustenance, it hath given, blair. 

SECTION IX. A 

On the beauties of the Psalm/ir 

1. Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and sorrows 
of life : its share of them frequently bears a melancholy proportion 
to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel experienced. He 
sought in piety, that peace which he could not find in empire : 
and alleviated the disquietudes of state, with the exercises oi 
devotion. His invaluable Psalms convey those comfort^ to others, 
which they afforded to himself. 

2. Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for gene- 
ral use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the Lavv, 
yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christiana u^jder the 
Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most engaging dress ; 
communicatmg^truths which philosophy could never investigate, 
in a style which poetry can never equal : while history is made 
the venire of prophecy, and creation lenas all its charms to paipt 
the glories of redemption. 

3. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
un'ierstanding, elelate the affections, and entertain the imagina- 
tion. Enditeu under the influence of him, to whom all hearts are 
known, an.i all events foreknown, they suit mankind in all situa- 
tions ; grateful as the manna which descended from above, and 
conformed itself to every palate, v 
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4. The fairest prod^^ctions of human wit, after a few perusals, 
like gathered flowers, wither in oar hands, and lose tneir fra- 
gilmcy: but these unfading plants of paradise become, as we are 
accastoiiied to them, still more and more beautiful ; their blooih 
appea'ra' toJ )e daily hei^fhtened ; fresh odours are emitted, and 
new sw4MB extracted from them. He who has once tasted their 
excellences, will desire to taste them again ; and he who tastes 
,t&m oftenest, will relish them best. 

%. And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading bis work, which he has 
taken in writing it. he would not fear the loss of his labour. The 
employment detached him from the bustle and hurry of life, the 
din of politicks, and the noise of folly. Vanity and vexation flew 
away for a season ; care and disquietude came not near his dwell- 
ing. He arose, fresh as the morning, to. his task ; the silence of 
the night invited him to purdue it ; and he can truly say, that food 
and rest were not preferred before it. 

6. Every psalm improved iniinitely upon his acquaintance with 
it, and no one gave bun uneasiness but the last : for then he griev- 
ed that his work was done. Happier hours than those which 
have been spent in these meditations on the songs of Sion, he 
never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly did they 
pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for when thus en- 
gaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but they have left a 
relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the remembrance of 
them is sweet. ^^ uorne. 

SECTION X. /F 
Character of Alfred, king of England. 

1. TiTE merit of this prince, both in private and publick life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any monarch 
or citizen, which me annals of any age, or any nation, can pre- 
sent to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete model of that 
perfect character, which, under the denomination of a sage or wise 
man, the philosopiiers have heen fond of delineating, rather as a 
fiction of their imagination^ than in hopes of ever seeing it re- 
duced to practice : so happily were all nis virtues tempered to- 
gether ; so justly were they blended : and so powerfully did each 
prevent the other from exceeding its -proper bounds. 

2. He knew how to conciliate tne most enterprising spirit, with 
the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance, with the 
easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice, with the greatest len- 
ity ; the greatest rigour in command, with the greatest aflTability 
of deportment; the highest capacity and inclination for science, 
with the most shining talents for action^ 

3. Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on him all 
bodily accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape and 
&ir, an^ a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. By living 
in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians worthy to 
transmit his fame to posterity 3 and we wish to see him delineated 
in more lively colours, and with more particular strokes* that we 
might at least perceive some of those small specks and blemish- 
es, from which, as a man, it is impossible he could be entirely 
exempted. home. 
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SECTION XL // 
, Chturacter of Queen Elizabeth. 

1. There are few personages in history, who have been more 
•xposed to the catumny of enemies, and the adulation of fHends, 
than queen Elizabeth ; and jet tiiere scarcely is any, i^oSTrepu-. 
tation has been more certamly determined l>y the unafllbus con- 
sent of posterity. The unusual length of her administration, an»i 
thestrongfeaturesof her character, were able to overcome all prej- 
udices ; and, obliging her detractors to abate much of their invec- '^ 
tives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyricks, have, at 
last, in spite of political factions, and what is more, of religious ani- 
mosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

2. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
viffilance, and address, are allowed to merit the highest praises ; 
aiTl appear not to have been surpassed by any person who ever 
filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, more sin- 
cere, more indulgent to her people, would have been requisite \m 
form a p^erfect character, cy the force of her mind, she con- 
trolled all her more active, and stronger qualities, and prevented 
them from running into excess. 

8. Her heroism was exempted from ^1 temerity ; her frugality 
from avarice : her frieBdshi|) from partiality : her enterprise from 
turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded not herself, with 
equal care, or equal success, from less infirmities ; the rivalship. 
of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the 
sallies of anger. ^x 

4. Her singular taRros for government, were founded equally 
on her temper and on bertjapacity. Endowed with a great com- 
mand over herself, she soon ootained an uncontrolled ascendency 
over the people. Pew sovereigns of England succeeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumstances ; and none ever conducted 
the government with so uniform success and felicity. 

6. Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true 
secret for managing religious factions, she preserved her people, 
by her superiouf prS3ence, from those confusions in which theo- 
logical controversy had inveilved all the neighbouring nations ; and 
though her enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe,. 
the most active, the most enterprising, the leaet scrupulous, slie was 
able, by hj&r vigour, to make aeep unpressions on tneir state ; her 
own srreatness meanwhile remaming untouched and unimpaired. 

6. Th^ wise ministers and brave men who flourished during her 
reign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead of lessening 
the^^plause due to hex, they make great addition to it They 
owed, all of them, their adnincement to hep- choice ; they were 
supported by her constancy ; and, with all their ability, they were 
never able to acquire an undue ascendency over her. 

7. In her famil3r, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained 
equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was great over' 
her, but the fiorce of her mind wtis ^ill superiour : and the combat 
which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to display the firm- 
ness ofher re8oltitien,andtheloftiiiessof her ambitious sentiments. 

8. The fame of this princess, thousrh it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction aaO of b>gatrv> yet lies still exposed to 
eaother prejudice, which is more durable, because more natural ; 
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«nd which, according to the different views in which we aarvdy 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond measare, or diminishing, 
the lustre of her character. This prejudice is founded on the cour 
sideration of her sex. 

9. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest adiniration of her qualities and extensive 
capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more soilness of dis- 
position, some greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. But the true meth- 
od ^ estimating her merit, is, to lay aside all these considera- 
tiou^, and to consider her merely as a rational being[ placed in ap- 
thority, and intrusted with the government of mankmd, h ume. 

SECTION XII. n^ 

Hie slavery of vice. '"'^ 

1. The slaverwp^uced by vice, appears in the dependence 
under which it brings the siimer, to circumstances of external for- 
tune. One of the favourite characters of liberty, is the independ- 
ence it bestows* He who is truly a freeman, is above all servile 
compliances, and abject subiection. He is able to rest upon him- 
self; and while he regards nis superiours with proper deference, 
neither debases himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted to 
purchase their favour by dishonourable means. But the sinner 
has forfeited every privilege of this nature. 

2. His passions and habits render him an absolute dependent on 
the worla, and the world's favour ; on the uncertain ffoods of for- 
tuBe, and the fickle humours of men. For it is by these he sub- 

) sists, and among these his happiness is sought ; according as his 
^ passions determine him to pursue pleasures, nches,or pf^eninents. 
Having no fund within himself whence to draw enjoyment, his 
Only resoutce is in things without. His hopes and fears all hang 
upon the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is mov^ 
I Uid e^aJcen by every wind of foiiune. This is to be, in the strict- 
est sense, a slave to the world. 

3. Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind 
^nciples of noble independence. ** The upright man is satisfied 
nrom ftimself." He despises not the advantsiges of fortune, but he 
centres not his happiness in them. With a. moderate share of them 
he can be contented ; and contentment is felicity. Happy in hie 
own integrity, conscious of the esteem of 'good men, reposmg firm 
trust in tne providkncy, and the promises of God, he is exempted 
from servile depenllenpe on other things. 

4. He can wrap himself up in % gooa conscience, and look for- 
Wiard, without terrouz, to the change of the world. Let aJl things 
shift around, him as they please, he believes that, by the Divine 
ordination, they shall be made to work together in the issue for his 
good: and therefore^ having much to hope from God, and little to 
rear from the world, he can be easy in every state. One who pos- 
sesses within himself such an establishment of mind, is trulyTree. 

6. But shall I caU that man free, who has nothing that is his own, 
no property assured ; whose very heart is not his own#but ren- 
dered the appendage Qf external things, and the sport of fortune ? 
Is that man free^ let his. outward condition be ever so splendid., 
whom his impenous passions detain at their call, whom they send 
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ftith at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, and to beg his only en- 
. jfjrment from the casaalties oi the world ? 

6. Is he free, who must flatter and lie to coarpaM his ends ; 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; 
fliuat profess friendship where he hatesj and respect, where he 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his own colours, nor 
to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be honest, lest he 
should be poor ? 

7. Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so heavy, 
as those which fasten the corrupted neart to this treacherous 
world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man. lies te 
the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boasted 
libertv, which vic^||omises, as the recompense of setting us free 
from the salutary restraints of virtue, ^ blair. 

SECTION xin. / ^ 

1. It will not take much time to dehneate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily un- 
derstood, fie is one, who makes it his constant rule to follow the 
road of duty, according as the word of God, and the voice of bis* 
conscience, noint it out to him. He is not guided merely by 
affections, wnich may sometimes give the colour of virtue to a 

Joose and unstable character. 

2. The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is nonourable ; 
and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in nioral conduct. 
Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty friend, 
the affectionate relation^ the conscientious man of bownesB, the 
{>iou8 worshipper, the publick spirited citizen. 1 

S. He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask j« 
to cover him; for he acts no stucned part ; but he is indeed whatM 
be ap|»ears to be, full of tilith, ottndour, anid humanity. In all lus 
pursuits, he knows no path, but the fair and direct one: and woidd 
Inuch rather fail of success, than attain it by reproacnful means. 

4. He never ahows us a smiling countenance, wtule he meditates 
evil against us in his heart He never praises us amon? our friends ; 
and then joina in traducing us among our enemies. We shall never 
find one part of his character at variance with another. In his 
manners, he is simple and unaffected ; m all his proceedings, open 
and consistent / JL »!.▲». 

SECTION XIV. / f^ 
Gentt^ness. ^ 

1. I BsoiN with distinguishing true gentteness frmn passive 
tameness of spirit and from unlimited comnUance with the man- 
ners of others. That passive tameness, wnich submits, withont 
opposition, to every encroachment of the violent and assunaing, 
foru^ no part of Christian dutv ; but, on the contrary, is deatruc- 
tivelf general happiness ane order. That unlim^d comphd- 
sanoe, which, on every occasion, fafis in with tiie opinions a]i4 
mannera#f others, ia so far from being a virtue, that it is itself a 
vice, and the parent of many vicea. 

I. It overmows all steadineas of principle ; and prodoees that 
alaM o«nfar«iit]r with the woi^ which tainta ^m whale chitfvc-* 
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tj9;r. UithB nreseut corrupted sta,tQ of human manoefs, alway* 
to i|9$^iit 9^4 to comply f i» the very worst maxim we caa njAojfL 
li. is imposeibte to 8i^>port the purity aud dignity of ChnstiaQ 

SoisilSf witliout opposmg thtf world on various occasions, even 
iOiigh we should stand alone. 

3» Thatae?itleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to be 
caiefUEy ^stinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
Owning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right from 
fear, u, gives up no important truth from flattery. It is indeed 
not only consistent wit,h a ton mind, but it necessarily requires a 
manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give it imy real 
value* tJpon this solid ground only, the polish of gentleness can 
with a4vantage be superinduced. 

4. It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for vir- 
tue and truth, out to harshness and severity, to pride and arro- 
gaace, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that part of the 
great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling to ffive pain to 
any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us to relieve their 
wants, f^orbearance prff^ents us from retaliating their injuries. 
Meekness restrains our angry passions; candour, our severe 
judgements. 

6. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our maimers ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive, 
ft is not, like some other virtues, called forth only on peculiar 
emergencies ; but it is continually in adion, when we are engaged 
m intercourse with men. It ouff ht to form our address, to regulate 
our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6. We must not, however, confound this jg^a^e " wisdom which 
is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied smooth- 
ness of manners,, wluc^ is learned in the school of the world. 
Buch accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty may possess. 
Too often they are \mployed4iy the artftd, as a snare ^ too oftlHs 
affected bv the hard\md unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of 
fheir minds. We cannot, at t^he same time, avoid observing the 
iomage, which, even in such ixmtances, the world is constrained 
to pay to virtue. 

7. In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary to 
assume somewhat, tha^ may at least carry its appearance. Virtue 
is the universal cham^. Bven its*. shadow is courted, when the 
substance is wantU^g*. .The imit^tioa of its form has been reduced 
iuto an art ; and, in Xke comm#C^fMof life, the first study of aU 
who would either g^in the esteem, or win the hearts of (^hera, is 
to learn the speech^ and to adopt the manners, of candour, gen- 
tleness, and humanity. 

8. But that gentleness which is the characteristick of agoodman« 
has. like eveiy other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and let me add, 
notjung excfipt whi^t flows rrpm the heart, can render even exlerw 
nal manners truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour can at aH 
times hide tl^ resft cbatacter. Ia that unaffected civility which 
springs fropa a ff^ntl^ mind, there is a charm infinitely more pow- 
oiiuL than in a^the studied manners of the most finisned eourtier. 

9.True gentle^^^s is foundod on a sense of what we owe to him 
^ii» mf^de U0^ and tp the commoa nature of which ^e all ahaie^ 
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It arises from reflection on our own failing and wants ; and from 
just views of the condition, and the duty or man. It is native feel- 
mgj heightened and improved by principle. It is the heart which 
easily relents ; which feels for every thing that is human ; and is 
backward and slow to inflict the least wound. 

10. It is afiable in its address, and mild in its demeanour ; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breathinj? 
habitual (cindness towards mends, courtesy to strangers, lons-su^ 
fering to enemies. It exercises authority with moderation ; admin- 
isters reproof with tenderness ; confers favours with ease and mod- 
esty. It IS unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It con^ 
tends not eagerly about trines ; slow to contradict, and still slower 
to blame ; but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore {>eace. 

11. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the aflairs, nor 
pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up the falling 
tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Where it has not the 
power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks to please, 
rather than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with care that su- 
periority, either of talents or of rank, which is oppressive to those 
who are beneath it. 

12. In a word, it is that spirit and that tenour of manners, which 
the ffospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, " to bear one 



another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to weep 
with those who weep ; to jdease every one his neighbour for his 
good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; 
to support the weak, and to be patient towards all men."— bl air. 

CHAPTER VL 

PATHETICS PIECES. 
SECTION I. / 

jfVwrf and execution qf the Earl o/*STaAFFoi6D, tohofeU a sa&i/ice 
to the violence of the times, in the re^fn o/* Charles the First. 

1. The earl or Strafford defended nimself against the accusa- 
tions of the house of Commons, with all the presence of mind, 
judgement, and sagacity, that could be expected from innocence 
and ability. His children were placed beside him, as he was thus 
defending his life, and f&e caase of his royal master. After he 
had, in along and eloquent speech, delivered without premedi- 
tation, confuted all the accusatldlk of hie enemies, he thus drew 
to a conclusion. ^ 

2. ** But, my lords, I have troubled vou too long : longer than I 
should have done, but for the sake, or these dear pledges, which 
«, saint in heaven has left me." — Upon this he paused ; dropped a 
tear ; looked upon his children ; and proceeded.—" What I forfeit 
fbr myself is a trifle : that my indiscretions should reach my pos^ 
terity, wounds me to the heart. 

8. " Pardon my infirmity.— Something I should have added, but 
I am not able: and therefore I let it |>c^*. And now, xn^ lords, 
fori * ' '"* ' 




arec ^ ^ „ 

QO^ont. "^And 80, my kwda, even'so, wi& tiie utmost tranqnilUty, I 
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rabnut myself to your jodgemenl;, whether that judgeioenlbf^ life 
or death : not my' mil* bot thine, O God, be done !'^ 

4. His eloquence and innocence induced thofie j^d^s Xq pitjv 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The li^ng himself 
went to the house of lords!) and s£K>ke for some time in his defence ; 
hut the spirit of vengeance, which had he^i chained for eleven 
years, was now roused ; and nothiiig ^ut bis blood could give the 
people satisfaction. He was condemned by both houses of par- 
liament ; and nothing remained but for the king to give his con- 
sent to the bill of attainder. 

6. Bat in the present eoyimotion^, the con^^nt of the king would 
very easilv be dispensed with ; and imminent danger might attend 
his r^usal. Charles, however, who loved 3tra£fbrd tenderif , hesi- 
tated, and seemed reluctant { trying every expedient to put of so 
dxeaafiil an office, as that of ^gning the warrant for his exeoulioxi. 
While he continued in this agitation of mind, and state of sus~ 
pense, his doubts were at last silenced by an act of great mag- 
xuuumity in the condemned lord. 

5. He received a letter ^om that unfortunate nobleman, desiring 
that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain recoBciluition be- 
tween the king and his people : adding, that he was prepared to 
die ; and that tol^ willing mind there could be no injury. This 
instance of nobft generosity was but ill repaid b^ his master, who 
eomplied-with his request. |Ie consented to sign the fatal ^jH 
by commission ; and Strafford was beheaded on Tower^hiU ; ))e- 
having with all that composed dignity of resolution, which was 
e^roected from his character. ^^^m ooj^dsmith. 

SECTION 11/ T- 
An eminent instance of true fortitude, 

1. Ail who have been distinguished as servants of God, or ben- 
efactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have acted their 
part with such honour as to render their names illustrious through 
succeeding ages, have been eminent for fortitude of mind. Of this 
we have onecon^icuous example ip the apostle Paul, whom it wiH 
be instructive for us to viev\f in a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2. After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his mis- 
sion called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to 
encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. Just before he set 
sail, he called together the elders of his favourite church at Ephe- 
sns ; and*, in a pathetick speech, which does ff reat honour to his 
oharacter, gave them his last farewell. Deeply afiected by their 
knowledge of tiie certain dangers to which he was exposing him- 
self, all the assen^ly were filled with distress, and melted into tears. 

S. The circumstances \yere such,as might have conveyed dejec- 
tion even into a resolute mind ; and WjiEKKThave totally overwhelm*^ 
e4 the feeble. " They all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and 
kissed him ; sorrewing most of aU for the words which he spoke, 
that they should see his face no more."-r-'^hat were then the 
ecntinients, what was th,e language, of this great a|id good ^a^P 
Hear the wor^s which spoke liis nrm and undaunted mind. 

4. " Behold,'lr9o bound in, the spirit, to Jerusalem, not know- 
ing the things that shpil befaS^ me there ; save that the Holy 
Bmiit witneesetik in every city, si^yang, that bond? and a^ictions 
m&e me^ fiirt none of Miefe thmgp n^ove me j neither c.oWit • 
. 6 2 
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my life dear to mjself, so that I mig^t finish my. coarse with mr^ 
and the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to tes- 
tify the gospel of the grace of God." 

5. There was uttered the voice, there breaUied the spirit, of a 
brave and a virtuous man. Such a man knows not what it is to 
shrink from danger, when consciehce points out his path. In-Uiat 
path he is determined to walk^ let the consequences he what they 
may. This was the magnanunous behaviour of Uiat great apos- 
tle, when he had persecution and distress full in view. 

6. Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man^ 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark the 
majesty, and the ease, witli which he looked on death. ''I -am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hiuod. 
I have fought the^ood fight. I have finished my course. I have 
kept the faith, i^ncefbrth there is laid up for me a «rown of 
righteousness.'' 

7. How many years of life does such a dying moment overbal- 
ance ? Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off the stare^ 
with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather than prolong his 
existence through a wretched old age, stained with sin and shame? 

BLAIR. 

SECTION III. ytK 
The ^ood man's comfort in afflicti<m. 

1. The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude agaiaet 
the approach of evil, but, supposing evils to fall upon us with their 
heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many consolations to 
which others are strands. While bad men trace, in th^ calami- 
ties with which the^^ire visited, the hand of an offended sove- 
reign. Christians are taught to view them as the well-intended 
chastisements of a merciful father. 

2. They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good con- 
science brings to their ear: "Pear not, for I am with thee; be . 
not dismayed, for I am thy God." They apply to themselves the 
comfortable promises with which the gospel abounds. They dis- 
cover in these the happy issue decreed to their troubles ; and 
wait with patience till Providence shall ha^e accomplished itff 
great and g5od designs. 

3. In the mean time. Devotion opens to them its blessed and ho- 
ly sanctuary : that sanctuary in wnich the wounded heart is heal- 
ed, and thd weary mind is at rest ; where the cares of the world 
are forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, and its miseries dis- 
appear ; where greater objects open to our view than any which 
the world presents ; where a more serene sky shines, and a 
sweeter and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. 

4. in those moments of deVotion,^ pious man, pouring out his 
'wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that ne is not 
left -solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God is with him ; 
Christ and the holy Spirit are with him ; and though he ^oolfl 
be bereaved of every friend on earth, he can loojs up in heaven 
to a Friend that will never desert Mm. >> blaib.. 

SECTION IV. -SC 

The close of life, X 
1. When we contemplate the'cbse of lifis ; t^e terndnation of 
man's designs and hopes ;the4$l^^iee^t now reigns aznangthtfte 
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wik^ a Hitile while ago, were so busy, or so gay ; Who casi avoid 
being touched with sensations at once awful and tender ? What 
heart but then warms with the glow of humanity ? In whose eye 
does not the tear gather, en revolving the fate ef passing and 
sh^it'lived man ? ^ 

2^ Behold the poor man who lays down at last the burden of his 
weat^dme life. No more shall he groan under the load of pov- 
erty and tofl. No more shall he hear the insolent calls of the ma- 
star, from wliom he received his scmity wages. No more shall he 
be raised from needful slumber on his bed of straw, nor be hur- 
ried away from his homely meal, to undergo the repeated labours 
of the day. 

3. While his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor and 
decayed neishboura are carrying him thit£er, it is ffood for us to 
think, that tms man too was our orother ; that for him the aged 
and destitute wife, and the needy children, now weep; that, neg- 
lected as he was by the world, he possessed, perhaps^ ooth a sound 
understanding, and a worthy heart ; and is now earned by angels 
to rest in A^yrahara's bosom. 

4. At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to receive 
the rio^h ana proud man. For, as it is said with emphasis in the 
parable, '* the rich man also died, and was buried." He also died. 
His riches prevented not his sharing the same fate with thepoor 
man ; perhaps, through luxurv, th^ accelerated his doom. Tnen, 
indeea, " the mourners go aottit the streets ;" and, while, in all 
^e poBffp and magnificence oi wo, his funeral is preparing, his 
heirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
witii ;3ealoud eyes, and already beginning to dispute about the di- 
vision of his substance. 

g. One day, we see carried ailcmg the coffin of the smiling infant ; 
the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the parenrsview : 
and the next day, we behold the young man, or young woman, of 
blooming form and promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. 
W hile the funeral is attended by a numerous unconcerned company, 
who are discoursing to one another about the news of the day, or 
the ordinary alfkirs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house 
of mourning, and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting m silent 
grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their little society ; 
and with tears in their eyes, looking to the chamb^ that is now 
left vacant, and to every memorial that presents itself of their de- 
parted friend. By such attention to the woes of others, the selfish 
hardness of our hearts will be gradually softened, and melted down 
nto humanity. 

7. Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old age, 
and after a long career of life, has ia full maturity sunk at last into 
rest. As we are ^oiag along to the mansion of the dead, it is nat- 
ural for us to thmk, and to discourse, of all the changes which 
such a person has seen during the course of his life. He has pass- 
ed, it is likely, through varieties of fortune. He has experienced 
prosperity, and adversity. He has seen families and kindreds rise 
and falL He has seen peace and war succeed in their turns ; the 
face of his country undergoing many alterations ; and the very 
^ityin which he dwel^xising, in a manner, new aatonnd hiiij. 
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•• After «U he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for evfor. 
He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new succession of 
men. A race who knew him not. had arisen to fill the earth.— 
Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and condi- 
tions, " one generation passeth, and another generation comeUi f 
and. this great inn is ey turns evacuated and replenished, by 
troops of succeeding pilgrims. 

9. O vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and transient life ! 
When will the sons of men learn to think <^ Oiee as they oueht P 
Whep wiU they learn hiunanitv from the afflictions of Qieir 
brethren ; or moderation and wisdom, firom the sense of their own 
fugitive state ? - m^AiA* 

SECTION V. S^ 

ExmUed ascteiy, and the renewal of virtuoua cannexionSf two 
Mources t^fviurt felicity. 

1. Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, there 
are two ciceumstanoes which particularly enhance the blessedness 
of that ^* multitude who stand before the throne ;" these are, ac- 
cess to the most exalted society, and renewal of the most tender 
connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scripture, by 
'< joining the innumerable company of angels, and the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born ; by sitting down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven f* a promise 
which opens the sublimest prospects to the human nund. 

2. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated from 
all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and polluted 
crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they shall be per- 
mitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and aposUes, with aU 
those great and illustrious spirits, who have shone in former aj^es 
as the servants of God, or the benefactors of men ; whose deeds 
we are accustomed to celebrate ; whose.steps we now follow at a 
distance , and whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

8. United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same time* 
rf}new those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, which had 
been dissolved by death. The jn-ospect of this awakens in the 
lieart, the most {basing and tender sentiment that perhaps can 
fdl it, in this mortal state. For of all the sorrows which we are 
here doomed to endure, none is so bitter as that occasioned by the 
fatal stroke which separates us, in the appearance for every from 
those to whom either nature or friendship had intimately joined 
our hearts. 

4. Memorv, from time to time^enews the anguish; q>ens the 
wound which seemed once to havie been closed ; and, by recalling 
ioys that are past and gone, touches every spring of painful sensi- 
Dtiity. In these agonizing moments, how relieving the thought, 
that the separation is only temporary, not eternal ; that there is 
a time to come of re- union with those with whom our happiest 
i; days were spent: whose joys and sorrows once were ours; whose 
' piety and virtue cheered and encouraged us ; and from whom af- 
ter we shall have landed on the peacelul shore where diey dwell, 
no revolutions of nature shall ever be able to part us mone ! Sach 
is the society of the blessed abode. Of such are the ndoiltitude 
cemposed, who ^ stand before the throne.". . - slair. 
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SECTION VI. ^ 

^The clemency and amiable character of the patriarch Joseph. 

1. No human character exhibited in tne records of Scripture, ief 
more remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch Joseph. 
He is one whom We behold tried in all the vicissitudes of fortune ; 

. &oni the conditioh of a slave, rising to be ruler of the land of 
Egypt ; and in every station acquiring, by his virtue and wisdonn, 
fiivour with God and man. When overseer of Potiphar's house, 
his fidelity was proved by strong temptations, which he honoura- 
bly resisted. 

2. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false woman^ 
his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in 
that dark mansion. When called into the presence of Pharaoh, 
the wise and extensive plan which ]xe formed for saving the 
kingdom from the misenes of impending famine, justly raised 
him to a hi^ station, wherein his abilities were eminently dis- 
pl^ed in the publick service. 

8. But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so striking 
and interesting, jis his behaviour to his brethren who had sold him 
into slavery. The moment jn which he made himself known to 
thenu was the most critical one of his life, and the most decisive of 
his character. It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human 
events : and is calculated to^raw the highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any degree of sensibuity of heart. 

4. From the whole tenour of the narration it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, made 
himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he mtended to 
discover himself; and studied so to conduct the discovery, as might 
xender the surprise of joy complete. For this end, by affected ' 
severity, he took n^easures for oringing down into. Egypt all his 
•father's children. 

6- They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest, 
who was nis younger brother by the same mother, and was partic- 
ularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to detain ; and 
seemed willingrto allow the rest to depart. This incident renewed 
their distress. They nil knew their father's extreme anxiety about 
the safety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty he had yielded 
. to his. undertaking this journey. 

6. Should he be prevented from returning, they dreaded that 
ffrief WQuld overpower the old man's spirits, and prove fatal to his 
life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity 

^ of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had solemnly 
' pledged himself to their father for his safe return, craved, upon 

this occasion, an audience of the governour ; and gave him a full 

account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

7. Nothing can be more interesting and piathetick than this dis- 
course of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he paints in 
all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the distressed 
situation of the age^ patriarch, hastening to the close of life ; long 
afflicted for thp loss of a favourite son, whom . he supposed to 
have been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ; labojiiring. lioiy un- 
der anxious concern about his youngest son, the child of his. old 
Age, who alone was 1^ alive of his mother, and whom nothing but 
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the calunities of seTvre famine could have moved a tender father 
to send from home, apl expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8. ** If. WQ hxinff mm not hack with ub, we- shall bring down 
tbe g^y ha^bf U^y servant, our father, with sorrow, to the 
gn>yj9, 1 gray thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of the 
voung maf), a bondmaato Qur lord. For how shall I go up to mv 
fkther, Ko/i, Bemamin not with me ? lest I see the eviltbAt shall 
OQv^e oa my fath«^:," 

9< tjpon thiS' relation. Jx>aep)i could no longer restrain bimselC 
The tender ideas of his &i^er, and hifi father's house, of his an- 
cient home, his country^ and his kindred, of the distress of his fami- 
ly, and hiA own exaltation,, aU ruahed too strongly upon his mind 
to bear any farther concealment. " He cried, Cause every man 
to go out from me ; and he wept aloud^" 

10. The tears which he shea were not the tears of griefl fhey 
were the burst of afi^ctipn. They w^re the effusions of a heart 
overflowing with ajl the tender sensiWlities of nature, ybrmerly 
he had been moved in the same maijiner, when he first saw his 
brethren before him. " Hia bowels yearned upon them ; he sought 
for a place where to weep^ He went into his chamber ; and then 
washed his face and retumted to theflti.^ 

11. At that pejiod his generous plans were not completed. But 
now> when, there was no Suthet occasion for constraininghimself, 
he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart The first 
minister to the king of Egypt was nm ashamed to show, that he 
felt as a man, and a brother. ^* He wept aloud; and the Egyptians, 
and the house of Pharaoh^ heard him." 

12^ The first woida which his, sweDSng h«art allowed him to 
pronounce,, are the most suitable tb such an affcscting situation 
^that were ever uttered;— "I am Joseph; doth, my ikther yet 
live ?'*— What could he, what ought he^ in that impassioned mo- 
ment, to have said more? This is the voio^^of nature herselfj 
speaking her own Hnguage ; and it penetrates the heart ; no 
poo^ oiexpression ; no parade of Hindness ; but strong affection 
hastening to utter what It strongly felt. 

13. " His brethren could not answer hira ; for they were troubled 
at his presence." Their silence is as expressive or those emotions 
of repentance and shame,, which, on this a!mazing discovery, filled 
their breasts, ana stopped their utterance, as the few words which 
Joseph sneaks, are expresi^ive of the generous agitations which 
strugfflea, fbr vent within him. 

' 14. No painter could seize a more striking momeijit for display- 
ing the charactenstieal fesatujres qf the human heart, than what is 
bete presented. Never was there a situation of more tender and 
virtuous joy, on the one hand ; noir> on the other, of more over- 
whelmihg confusion aixd conscious gniH. In the nmph^ narration 
ofthe sacred historian, it is set before us with greater energy and 
bigger elfect,than if it h^d been wrought up with aU the cmour- 
inir of the most admired modern eloquence. bx^^. 

^ SECTION VII. ^ 

ALTAMONT* / ' ♦ . 

iHie /oKiHriw o^cimTit of an a^cchng, mottirn/W ex^, %»reMe4 
mDr. Young, who Vfos presemi at the melancholy sctnt, 
I. The sad evening before the death of the noble fouth, who^ 
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last boars soffgei^ted the most solemn and awful i^fiectioas, I was 
with Mm. Wo one was present, but his physician, and an inti- 
mate whom he loved, and whom he had ruined. At my coming in, 
he said, " You and the physician are come too late. I have neimer 
fife nor hope. Youhoth aim at miracles. You would raise the dead P' 

5. Heaven, I said, was merciful— *' Or^" exclaimed he, — ^"I 
could not have been tous guilty. What has it not done to Uess and 
to save me ! — I have been too strong for Omnipotence ! I liave 

plucked doWn ruin." 1 said, the blessed Reaeemer,— "Hold ! 

nold ! yott wound me ! — That is the rock on which I split :-— I 
denied ^is name [" 

' 8. Refusing to hear imy thin^ from me. or take ainr thing from 
tto physician, he Uv silent, as far as sudden darts or pain would 
permit till the block struck : Then with vehemence he exclaim- 
ed ; ^Uh ! time ! time ! it is fit tiiou shouldst thus strike thy mur- 
derer to the he^rt! — How art thou fled for ever! — A month !— 
Oh, fbr a single week ! I ask not for years ! though an age were 
too little fbr me much I have to do." 

4. On my saying, we could not do too much : that heaven was a 

blessed place "So much the worse. — ^^is lost! 'tis lost! — 

Heaven is to me the severest part of hell !" Soon after, I proposed 
prayer, — "Pray you that can, I never praved. I cannot pray— 
nor need I. Is not Heaven on my side alreaay ? It closes with my 
conscience. Its severest strokes but second my own." 

6. Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even to 
teats — (who could forbear? I could not}— with a most affectionate 
look herald, " Keep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee.— 
Dost thou weep for me ? that is cruel. What can pain me more ?" 

6. Here his friend, too much afiected, would nave len himu — 
''No, stay — ^thou still mayst hope; therefore hear me. How 
madly have I talked I How madly hait tfiou listened and believed; 
but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee, and to my- 
self. This boay ikall weakness and pain ; but my soul, as if stung 
up by torment to greater strength and spirit, is full powerful to 
reason ; fvdl- mighty to suffer. And that, which thus ^umphs 
within the jaws of immortality, is, doubtless, immortal — And, as 
for a Deity, nothmg less than an Almighty could inflict what I 
feel." • 

7. I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary confes- 
sor, on his, asserting the two prime articles of his creed, extorted 
by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passionately exclaim- 
ed : — " No, no ! let me speak on. I nave not long to speak. — My 
much ii^jilred firiend ! my soul, as my body, lies in ruins ; in scat- 
tered fragments of broken thought. 

8. " Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. 
Worse dread of j^he Mure, strikes it back on the past. I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain that 
is on me, thou would struggle with the martyr for his stake ; and 
bless Heaven for the flames ! — that is not an everlasting flame ; 
that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9. How were we struck ! yet, soon after, stiU more. With what 
an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried out ! " My 
principlieslmve poisOaed my friend; my extravagance has beggar- 
ed my boy i my unkindness has murdered my wue ! — And is there 
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uiother heU ? Oh ! thou bla8i>hemed, yet indulflrent LORD GOD ! 
Hen itself is a refuge, if it hide me from thy nrown !" 

10. Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrified imagina- 
tion uttered horrours not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. And ere 
the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him) arose, the ffty, 
young, noble, ingenious, accom[dished, and most wretched Alta- 
mont, expirea ! 

11. If this is a man of pleasure, whiCC is a man of pain ? How 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In what a dismal 
j^oom they set for ever I How short, alas ! the day of their re^ 
joicing !~lPor a moment they glitter — ^they dazzle ! In a mmnent, 
where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories. Ah ! would it 
did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In the long living 
annals of infamy their triumi^s are recorded. 

12. Thy sufferings^ poor Altamont ! still bleed in the bosom of 
the heart-strickeniriend— for Altamont had a friend. He might 
have had many. His transiei^t morning might have been the 
dawn of an immortal day. His name might have been gloriously 
enrolled in the, records of eternity. His memory might have left a 
sweet fragrance behind, grateful to the surviving friend, salutary 
to the succeeding generation. 

13. With what capacity was he endowed ! with what advan- 
tages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of an angel, 
a man may be a tool. If ne judges amiss in the supreme pomt, 
judging right in all else, but aggravates his folly ; as it shows 
nim wrong, though blessed with me best capacity of being right. 

DR. Touire. 
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CHAPTPR Vn. 
DIALOGUES. 

SECTION L 

DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITt 

The vices and foUies of men should excite compassion rather 
than ridicule. 

Dem^icritus. I find it impossible to reconcile myself to a melan- 
choly philosophy. • 

Heraditus. And I am equally unable to approve of that vam 
philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule one another. 
To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears in a wretched ana 
painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much affected with the state of things ; am 
this is a source of misery to tiiee. 

Her. And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy mirth 
and ridicule besjpeak the buffoon, rather than the philosopher. 
Does it not excite thy compassion, to see mankind so frail, so 
blind, so far departed from tine rules of virtue ? 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much imperti- 
nence and folly. 

Her. And yet, after all, they, who are the objects of thy rididUle, 

* Democritns and Heraclitus were two ancient philoaopheni, the fozm^w 
whom, langbed, and the latter wept^ at the errours and folUeff of mankinor 
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include, not only mankind in general, but the persons with whom 
tjboa liyest, thy friends, thy family, nay even tnyself. 
- JDem. I care very little for all the silly persons I meet with ; 
and think I am ju^gfiable in diverting mj^self with their folly. 

Her. If they are wfeak and foolish, it marks neither wisdom nor 
humanity;^ to insult rather than pity them. But is it certain, that 
thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Dem. I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, my senti- 
ments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly amusing 
thyself with the errours and misconduct of others, thou mayest 
render thyself equally ridiculous and cuJpable. 

J)em. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and to 
weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For my pari, 
I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities and ill con- 
duct of the world about me. Are not all men foolish, or irregular 
in their lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe, they are so t 
and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condition. Weagree in 
this point, that men do not conduct themselves according to reason- 
able and just principles : but I, who do not suffer myself to act 
98 they do, must yet regard the dictates of my understanding and 
feelings, which compef me to love them ; and that love fills me 
with compassion for their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou 
condemn nxe for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons 
born in the same condition of life, and destined to the same hopes 
and privileges? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
wounded persons reside, would their wounds and distresses excite 
thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body bear no comparison 
with those of the mind. Thou would st certainly blush at thy bar- 
barity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to laugh at or despise a 
poor miserable being, who had lost one of his legs : and yet thou 
art so destitute of humanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to 
be deprived of the noble powers of the understanding, by the lit- 
tie regard which they pay to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied^ because the loss is 
not to be imputed to himself: but he who reiects the dictates of 
reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives nimself of their aid. 
The loss originates in his own fouy. 

Her. Ah I so much the more is he to be pitied ! A furious ma- 
niac, who should pluck out his own eyes, would deserve more 
compassion than an ordinary blind man. 

Denu Come« let us accommodate the business. There is some- 
thing to be said on each side of the question. There is every where 
reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. The world is ridicu- 
lous, and I laugh at it : it is deplorable, and thou lamentest over iL 
Every person views it in his own way, and according to his own 
temper. One point is unquestionable, that mankind are prepos- 
terous : to think right and to act well, we must think and act dif- 
ferently fr<Mn them. To submit to the authority, and follow the 
example of the greater part of men, would renoer us foolish and 
miserable. 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou hast no real love or 
fbeling for thy species. The i^anuties of mankind excite thy 

H 
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mirth : and Ihis proves that thou hast no regard for mexi^ nor any 
true respect for the virtues which they have unhappily aban- 
doned. Fendon, Archhishop ofCawhrm* 
SECTION II. i, 

DIONTSIUS, PYTHIAS, AWD DAM0I7. 

Genuine virtue commands respect, even from the had. 

Dionysius. Amazing ! What dol see ? It is Pythias just ar- 
rived. — It is indeed Pvthias. I did not think it possible. He is 
come to die, and to reueem his friend ! 

Pythias, Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of nay confinement^ 
witli no other views, than to pay to Heaven the vows I had made; 
to settle my family concei'ns according to the rules of justice ; and 
to bid adieu to my children, that I mi^t die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio, .But why dost thou return? Hast thou no fear of death? 
Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus voluntarily? 

Py, I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. Every 
principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to allow my fhend 
to die for me. ^. 

JHo. Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself.^ 

Py. No ; I loVe him as myself. But I am persuaded th^t I ought 
to suffer death, rather than niy friend ; since it was Pythiiis whom, 
thou hadst decreed to die. ft w^ere not just that Damon should 
suffer, to deliver me from the death which was designed, not for 
him, but for me only. 

Dio, But thou supposest, that it is as unjust to inflict death 
upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py, Very true ; we.are both perfectly innocent ; and it is equal- 
ly unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dio, Why dost thou then assert, that it were injustice to put 
him to deatn, instead of thee ? 

Py, It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death either on Da- 
mon or on myself; but Pythias were highly culpable tp let Damon 
suffer that death, which the tyrant haa prepared for Pythias only. 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, with 
no other view, than to save the life of a friend, by losing thy own ? 

jF^. I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injustice 
which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respeot to Da- 
mon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from the danger he 
incurred by his generosity to me. 

Dio, And noW; Damon, let me address myself to thee. Didst 
thou not really fear, that Pythias would never return ; and th4t 
thou wouldst be put to deatn on his account ? 

Da. I was but too well assured, that Pythias Would punctually 
return ; and Chat he would be more solicitous to keep his promise, 
than to preserve his life. Would to heaven, that his relations and 
fiends had forcibly detained him ! He would then have lived for 
tlie comfort and benefit of good men ; and I should have the satis- 
^tion df dying for him ! 

Dio, What ! Does life displease thee ? 

Da, Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power of a 
tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shall see him no more. I will order thee 
to be put to death immediately. 

i*y. f ardoa the feelings of a man who sympathizes with Wb 
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dying friencL But remember it was Pythifts who was devoted by 
tkee to destrucUoii. I come to submit to it, that I may redeem my 
friend* Do not refuse me this consolation in my last hour. 

Dio. I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set my power 
at defiance. 

Da,. Thou canst not, theft, endure virtue. 

JHo, No : I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, which 
contemns life ; which dreads no punishment ; and which is insen- ^ 
sible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which i» not in- 
sensible to the dictates of honour, justice-, and friendship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see whether 
Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy pleasure, 
}k€L9 merited his life, and deserved thy favour ; but I have excited 
thy indignation, by resigning mvsclfro thy power, in order to save 
him ; be satisfied, then, wiUi this sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionysius! remember, it was Pythias alone who 
ofiS^nded thee : Damon could not— - 

^ nio. Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I ? How mis- 
erable ; and how worthy to be to ! I have hitherto kn(f\vn nothing ' 
of true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and errour. All my 
power and honours are insufficient to produce love. I cannot boast 
of having acquired a single friend, in the course of a reign of 
thirty years. And yet these two'persons, in a private con(utio%* 
love one another tenderly, unreservedly confide iireach other, ar0 
-mutuaUy happy, and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

Py. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, exnect 
to have friends ? If thou hp,dst loved and respected meg, tnou 
w^ouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou hast feared 
mankind ; and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third friefed, 
in. a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives ; and I will load 
you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee 5 and, inregf rd 
to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till thou become 
ffood and just. ' A^thout these qualities^ou canst be connected 
with none but trembling slaves, and base flatterers. To be loved 
and esteemed by men of free and generous minds, thou must be 
virtuous, affectionate, dftsiiiterested, beneficent ; and know how to 
live in a sort of equality wjith those who share and deserve thy 
friendship. * ' Fenelon. ArehMshop of Cambray. 

SECTION III. 3 

Jtr0CK£ AND BAYLE. -^ 

Christianity defended against the ccvjils of skepticism. - 
Bayle. Yes, we both were philosophers ; but my philosopl^ 
was the deepest. You dogmatized ; 1 doubted. , * 

Loeke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philosophy ? 
It may be a good beginning of it ;.but it is a bad end. 
>BayU. No : — ^the more profound our searches are into the nature 
of things, the more uncertainty we shall find ; and the mostsubtle 
minds see objections and difficulties in every system, which are 
overlooked or unJiscoverable by ordinary understandings. 
Jjocl^e. jLt would be better then to be no philosopher, and lo coit 
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tinne ia the viilf ar herd of mankind^ that one may have the con- 
venience of thinking that one knows something. I find that the 
eyes which nature has siven me, see many things very cleariyf 
thoujg^h some are out of Uieir reach; or discerned but dimly. What 
opinion ought I to have of«a physician, who should offer me aa 
eye- water, the use of which would at^first so sharpien my sight, air 
to carry it farther than ordinary vision ; but would in 1^ end put 
them out? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the boay. It actual- 
ly brought your own excellent understanding, which was by na* 
ture auick'Sighted, and rendered more so by art and a subtifty of 
logicK peculiar to yourself— it brought, I say, your very acute un- 
derstanding to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the grei^ 
truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt. 

Bayle.-^l own it did ;-3)ut your comparison is not just I did not 
see well, before I usea my pliilosophick eye- water : I only sup- 
posed I saw well ; but I was m an errour, with all the rest of man- 
kind. The blindness was real, the perceptions were imaginaryi 
I cured myself first of those false imaginations, and thenllauda- 
bly endeavoured to cure other men. 

Loeke, A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think, that in re- 
turn for the service you did them, they ought to erect you a statue? 

Bayle, Yes ; it is good for humaa nature to know its own weak- 
ness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we have not) 
we are always in great dangeif^ of hurting ourselves, pr at least 
of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vain and idle enbrts. 

Locke, I agree with you,Uiat human nature should know its owa 
tveaknoBS ; but it should also feel its strength, and try to improve 
it. This was my employment as a philosopher. I endeavoured 
to discover the real powers of the mind, to see what it could do, 
and what it could not ; to restrain it from efforts beyond itH abOity; 
but to teach it how to advance as far as the faculties given to it by 
nature, with the utmost exertion and most proper culture of 
them, would allow it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy^ I 
had the line and the plummet always in my hands. Many^orits 
depths I found myseli unable to fathom ; but, by caution in sound- 
ing, and the careful observations I made in the course of my voy- 
age, I found out some truths of so much use to mankind, that they 
acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Boyle, Tneir ignorance makes them think so. Some other 
philosopber will come hereafter and show those truths to be false- 
Boodfl. He will pretend to discover other truths of equal itoport- 
ance. A later salge will arise, perhaps among men now barbar- 
ous and unlearned whose sagacious discoveries will discredit the 
opinions of his admired predecessor. In philosophy, as in nature, all 
changes its form, and one thing existsby the destruction of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, de- 
pending on terms not accurately defined, and principles begged 
without proof, like theories to explain the phenomena of nature, 
built on suppositions instead of experiments, must perpetually 
change and destroy one another. But some opinions there are, 
even in matters not obvious to the common sense of mankind, 
which the mind has received on such^rational grounds of assent, 
^t they are as im^gaoveable as the pillars of heaven ; or (to speak 
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philosophically) as the great laws of Nature, by which, undef 
God, the universe is sustained. Can you seriously think, that, 
because the hypothesis of your countryman Descartes, which was 
nothing hut an ingenious, well-imagined romance, has been lately 
exploded, the svstem of Newton, which is built on ex^riments 
and geometry, the two most certain methods of discoverine truth, 
will ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanaticks andthe di- 
vinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be «upported, the doctnnea 
of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of all enthusiasm 
and false reasoning, firmly believed and maintained, will ever be 
shaken? 

Bayle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the height 
of his vogue, whether his system would ever be confuted by any 
other phuosophers, as that of Aristotle had been by his, what 
answer doyou suppose he would have returned ? 

Locke, Come, come, you yourself know the difference between 
the foundations on which the credit of those systems, and that of 
Newton is placed. Your skepticism is more affected than real. 
You found it a shorter way to a great reputation, (the only wish 
of your heart,) to obiect, than to defend ; to pull down, than to 
set up. And your talents were admirable for that kind of work. 
Then your huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant 
tale, or obscene jest, and a grave argument against the Christian 
religion, a witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful 
sophism to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly com- 
modious to all our young smarts and smatterers in free-thmking. 
But what mischief nave you not don^o human society? You have 
endeavoured, and with some degre*of success, to shake those 
foundations, on which the whole mor^ world, and the great fabrick 
of social happiness, entirely rest. SpW could you, as a j^iloso- 
pher, in the sober hours of reflection; answer for this to your con- 
science, even supposing you had dduhts of the truth of a system, 
which gives to virtue its sweetest hopes,' to impenitent vice its 
greatest fears, and to true penitence its best consolations ; which 
restrains even the least approaches to guilt, and yet makes those 
allowances for the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoick pride 
denied to it, but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of 
its infinitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require ? 

Bayle, The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its freedom. 
Any restraint upon it is a, violence done to its nature, and tf tyran- 
ny, against which it has d right to rebel. 

Loeke. The mind, though free, has a govemour within itselfj 
which may and ought to limit the exercise of its freedom. That 
governour is reason. 

Bayle. Yes: — but reason, like other govemours, has a jwdicy 
more dependent upon uncertain caprice, man upon any fixed laws. 
And if tnat reason, which rules my mind or yours, has happened 
to set up aft-vourite notion, it not only submits implicitly to it, but 
desires that the same respect should be paid to it by all the rest 
of mankind. Now I hold that any man may lawfully oppose this 
desire in another ; and that if he is wise, ne will use his utmost 
endeavours to check it in himself. 

Locke, Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature to this 
you are now ridtouUng ? Do we not often take a pleasure in show- 
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ing oar own power, and gratifying our own pride, by demding 
the notions set up by other men. and jreneraDy respectea ? 

BaWc. I believe we do : and by this means it often happens, 
Ihat, if one man builds ana consecrates a temple to folly, another 
pulk it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to have 
an temples pulled down ? 

Baylt. I cannot say that I do. 

Locke, Yet I find not in your writings any mark of distinction, 
to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, must be 
of no sect 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a sectary, 
^aad a total indifference to all religion ? 

Bayle, With re^rd to morality^ I was not indifferent 

Locke. How comd you then be mdifferent with regard to the 
i^lmctions religion gives to morality ? How could you publish what 
tends so directly and apparently to weaken in mankind the belief 
of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing the great interests 
of virtue to the little motives of vanity ? 

BayU. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do wrong, 
by declaring that, which, on a full discussion of the question, he 
fiineerely thinks to be true. 

Locke. An enthusiast who advances doctrines prejudicial to so- 
ciety, or cM>po8es any that are useful to it, has the strength of 
opinion, ana the heat of a disturbed imagination, to plead in aUevia- 
tion of his fault But you|«<tool head and sound judgement, can 
have no such excuse. 1 knOw very well there are passages m all 
your v^orks, and those not few, where you talk like a riffid moralist 
1 have also heard that y(ft(^^aracter was irreproachably good. 
But when, in the most labdured parts of your writings, you sap 
the surest foundations of all' moral duties ; what avaBs it that in 
others, or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to respect 
^em ? How many, who have stronger passions tiian you had, and 
are desirous to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay 
hold of your skepticism, to set themselves loose iVom all obliga* 
tions of virtue i What a misfortune is it to have made such a use 
of such talents ! It would have been better for you and for man- 
kind, if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or 
the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent. The ricnes 
of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed so perversely, 
as to become a nuisance and pest, instead of an ornament and 
support, to society. 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me.— But do you count it no 
merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the frauds and 
fetters of priestcraft, f^om the deliriums of fanaticbm, and from 
the terrours and follies of superstition ? Consider how much mis- 
chief these have done to the world ! Even in the last age, what 
massacresj what civil wars, what convulsions of government, what 
ccmfusion m society, did thev produce ! Nay, in that we both lived 
in, though much more enlightened than the former, did I not see 
them occasion a violent persecution in mv own country ? and can 
^u blame me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

£#«fce, Tbe root of these evihs, you well know, wns false f^ 
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don . but vou struck at tfie true. Heaven and hell *re not more 
different; flian the system of faith I defen.^ed, anti that which pro- 
duced the horrours of which you speak. Why would you so falla- 
ciously confound them together in some of your writings, that it 
f e(}uires much more judgement, and a more diligent attention, than 
ordinary readers have, to separate them again, and to make the 
proper distinctions ? This, mdeOd, is the great art of the most 
celebrated freethinkers. They reconmaend themselves to warm 
and ingenuous minds, by lively strokes of lyit, and by arguments 
really strong, against superstition^ enthusiasm, and priestcraft. 
But, at the same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these 
upon the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out in their 
garb, with a malignant intention to render her odious or despica- 
ble, to those who nave not penetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. , Some of them may have thus deceived themselves, 
as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book that ever was written 
by the most acute of these gentleman, is so repugnant to priest- 
cralt, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd superstitions, to all that 
can tend to disturb or injure society, as that gospel they so much 
affect to despise. 

Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been over- 
heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again, till they 
have been over-cooled. My skepticism might be necessary, to 
abate the fever and phrensy of false religion. 

ificke, A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paralytica! 
state of the mind, (for sucn a skepticism as yours is a palsy, which 
deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens its natural and vital 
powers,) in order to take off a fever, which temperance, and the 
milk of the evangelical doctrines, would probably cure ! 

Bmle, I acknowledge that those medicines have^«. great power. 
But few doctors apply them untainted with the mixture of some 
harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridiculous nostrums of their own, 

Locke, what you now say is too true. — God has given us a most 
excellent physick for the soul, in all its diseases ; but bad and in- 
terested pnysicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, administer 
it«o ill to the rest of mankind, that much of the benefit of it is 
unhappily lost. liORO lyttelton. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLICK SPEECHES. 
SECTION I. / 
^icERo against Verres. 

1. The time is come. Fathers, when that which has long been 
wished for, towards allaying the emnr your order has been subject 
to, and removing the imputations against trials, is effectually put 
in your power. An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at 
home, but likewise in foreign countries, both clangorous .to you, 
and pernicious to the state, — ^that, in prosecutions, men of wealth 
are always safe^ however clearly convicted. 

2. There is now to be brought upon this trial before you, to th« 
confusion, I hope, of the profraigators of this slan^^erous imputation* 
<me whosfi li& and actianacfUKtoan liim m the opinion <tf «U im- 
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partial persons ; but vho, according to his own reckonii\g and de- 
clared '^epen'ence upon his riches, is already acquitted ; I mean 
Caius Verres. 1 demand justice of you, fathers, upon the robber 
of the public k treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pam- 
phylia ; the invader of the rights and privileges of Romans, the 
•courge and curse of Sicily. . * , 

8. If that sentencels passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
^your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacrfed in the eyes 
of the publick: but if his great riches should bias you in his favour, 
I shall still gain one point, — ^to make it apparent to all the world, 
that what was wanting in this case, was not a criminal nor a prose- 
cutor, but justice and adequate punishment. 

4. To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, what 
does his qujBstorship, the first publick employment he held, what 
does it exnibit,but one continued scene of villanies? CneiusCarbo, 
plundered of the publick money by his own treasurer, a consul 
stripped and betrayed, an army deserted and reduced to want, a 
province robbed, the civil and religious rights of a people violated. 

6. The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
what did it produce but the ruin of those countries ? in which 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. What was his 
conduct in his prsetorship here at home ? Let the plundered tem- 
ples, and publick works neglected, that he might embezzle the 
money mtended for carrying them on, bear witness. How did he 
discharge the office of a juuge ? Let those who suflfered by his 
injustice answer. 

6. But his praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of Miicked- 
ness,and finishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The mischiefs 
done by him in that unhappy country, during the three years of 
his iniquitous administration,. are such, that many years, under the 
wisest and best of pr® tors, will not be sufficient to restore things to 
the condition in which he found them : for it is notorious, that, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the 
protection of their own original laws ; of ttie regulations made for 
their benefit by the Roman senate, upon their coming under the 
protection of the commonwealth ; nor of the natural ancl unalien- 
able rights of men. 

7. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three years. 
And his decisions have broken all law, all precedent, all right 
The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of impositions, 
extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be computed. 

8. The most faitliful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enetaies^ Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to 
death with tortures. The most atrocious Criminals, for money, 
have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; and men 
of the most unexceptionable j^haracters, condeihned and banished 
unheard. 

9. The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates of 
strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. The sol- 
diery and sailors, belonging to a province under the protection of 
the commonwealth, have been starved to death ; whole fleets, to 
the great «letrimeut of the province, suffered to perish. The an- 
cient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statnes 
of heroes and princes, have been carried off ; and tiiM tenntes 
ttripped of their images. 
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10. Havingr, b]r his iniquitous sentences, filled the priiions witli 
the most inmistrious and deserving^ of the people, he then pro- 
ceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be strangfled in the 
ffaols : so that the exclamation, '* I am a citizen of Rome !" which 
Has often, i^the most distant regions, and among the most bar- 
barous pe^tof been a protection, was of no service to them ; bttt< 
on the contrary, brought a speedier and a more severe punish- 
ment upon them. 

11. I ask now, Venres, what thou hast to advance against this 
charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pretend, that 
any thin? false, that even any thing aggravated, is alleged against 
thee ? Had any prince, or any state, committed the same outrage 
against the privilege of Roman citizens, should we not think wo 
had sufficient ground for demanding satisfaction ? 

12. What punishment ou^ht, then, to be infficted upon a tyran- 
nical and wicked prstor, wno dared, at no greater distance thaii 
Sicily, within si^ht of the Italian coast, to put to twe infamous death 
of crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius Ga- 
vius Cosanus. only for his having asserted his privilege of citizen- 
ship, and declared his intention of appealing to the justice of his 
country, against the cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined 
him in "prison at Syracuse, whence he had just made his escape ? 

13. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark for 
his native country, is brought before the wicked praetor. With 
eyes dartinr fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he or- 
ders the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be 
brought : accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence, 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am a Ro- 
man citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The blood-thirsty 
pnetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, ordered the 
infamous punishment to be inflicted. i 

15. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen public k^ man- 
gled with scourging ; whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his 
cruel sufferings, were. *' I am a Roman citizen !" With* these he 
h^)ed to defend himself from violence and infamy. But of so little 
service was this privilege to him, that, while he was thus assert- 
ing his citizenship, the order was given for his execution, — for his 
execution upo)i the cross ! 

16. O liberty ! — O sound once delightful to every Roman ear ! — 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once sacred! — now 
trampled upon ! — But what then ! Is it come to this ? Shall an in- 
feriour magistrate, i^ffovernour, who holds his whole power of the 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within si^ht of Italy, bind, 
scourge, torture with fire and red hot plates of iron, ana at last 
pot to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 

. 17. Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the 
tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman com- 
monwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, restrain the 
Ucentious and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of 
his riches, strikes at the root ofliberty,and sets mankind atdefiance? 

• 18. 1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis^lora and 
ji}stice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocious and unexam- 
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pled insolence of Caius Verres to escape due punishment. leave 
room, to apprehend the danger of a total subversion of autnority, 
and the introduction of general anarchy and confusion. 

CICEIlo!a, ORATIONa. 

SECTION IL (D ^ 

Speech of Adhekbal to the RoTnan Senate, imptoring <^etr 

protection against Juourtha. ■ 
Fathers ! 

1. It is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on his 
death-bed, left in charge to Ju^urtha, his adopted son, coniuncOy 
with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and myself, the cnildren 
of his own body, the administration of the kingdom of Numidia, 
directing ua to consider the senate and people of Rome as proprie- 
tors of it. He charged us to use our best enoeavours to be service- 
able to the Roman commonwealth ; assuring us, that your pro- 
tection would prove a defence against all enemies ; and would be 
instead of armies^ fortifications, and treasures. 

2. While my brother and 1 were thinking of nothing but how to 
regulate ourselves according to the directions of our deceased 
faSier — Jugurtha— »the most infamous of mankind! — ^breaking 
through alfties of gratitude and of common humanity, and tramp- 
ling on the authority of the Roman commonwealth, procured the 
murder of my unfortunate brother ; and has driven me from my 
throne and native country, thouofh he knows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Massinissa, and my futher Micipsa, the J^iendship ana 
alliance of the Romans. 

3. For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distressful cir- 
cumstances, is calamity enougk; but my misfortunes are heighten- 
ed by the consideration — that I find myself obligedto solicit your 
assistance, fatiiers, for the services done you by my ancestors, not 
for any I have been able to render you in my own person. Jugur- 
tha has put it out of my power to deserve any thins at your hands ; 
and has forced me to be burdensome, before I coulobe useful to you. 

4. And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery — a once 
powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious monarchs, 
now, without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and 
reduced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance, against an 
enemy who has seized my throne and my kingdom — ^if my unequal- 
led distresses were all I nad to plead — it wouM become tiie great- 
ness of the Roman commonwealth, to^protect the tt^ured, and to 
check the triumph of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

5. But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jttgurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions, which the senate and people 
of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and, from which, my grandfather, 
and my father, under your umbrage, expelled Sypnax and the 
Carthaginians. Thiis,^ fathers, your kindness to our family is de- 
feated! ; and Jujrurtha, in injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6. O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh Either 
Micipsa ! is this the consequence of thy generosity ; that he, whom 
thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own children, should 
be the murderer of thy children ? Must, then, the royal house of 
Nuint lia always be a scene of havock and blood ? 

7. While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be expect- 
ed, all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; our enemy 
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Dear ; our only powerl'ul ally, the RoiH&n commonwealth, at a dis- 
tance. When that scourge of Africa was no more, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on the prospect of established peace. But, instead 
of peace, behold the kingaom of Numidia drenched with royal 
blood ! and the only surviving son of its late king, flying from an 
adopted murderer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which 
be cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8. Wbither-iOh ! whither shall I fly ? If I return to Uie royal 
palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized by the murder- 
er of my brother. -What can I there expect, but that Jugurtha 
sboula hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands which are now 
reeking with my brother's ? If I were to fly for refuge, or for as- 
sistance to any other court, from what prince can I nope for • .o- 
tection, if the Roman commonwealth give me up ? Prom my own 
familv or friends lilave no expectations. 

9. My royal fat Atr is no more. He is beyond the reach of vio- 
len-e, antl out of hearing of the complaints of his unhappy son^ 
Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy would be some alle- 
viation. But he is hurried out of life, m his early youth, by the 
very hand which should have been the last to injure any of the 
roynl family of Numidia. 

10. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all'whom he suspected 
to i»e in my interest. Some have been destroyed by the lingering 
torment of the cross.- Others have been given a prey to wild 
beasts ; an : their anguish made the sport ot men more cruel than 
wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, they are shut up in dun- 
ge )i\Sy there to Irag out a life more intolerable than death itself. 

11. Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled distresses 
of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an 
outcast from all mankind. Let not the crafly insinuations of him 
who returns murder for adoption, prejudice your judgement. Do 
not listen to the wretch who has butchered the son and relations 
of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same throne with 
his own sons. 

12. I have been informed, that he labours by his emissaries to 
prevent your determinino- any thing against him in his absence ; 
pretefadirig that \ magnify my distress, and might, for him, have 
staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the time comes, 
when the due vengeance from above shall overtake him, he will 
then dissemble a^l do* Then he, who now, hardened in wicked- 
ness, triumphs over those whom Jiis violence has laid low, will, in 
his turn, feel distress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
father, an i his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13. Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh dearest to my heart — 
now gone for ever from my sight !— but why should I lament his 
death ^ He is indeed, deprived of the blessed light of heaven, of 
life, and kingdom, at once, by the very person who ought to have 
been the first to hazard his own life, in defence of any one of 
Micipsa's family. But, as things are, my brother is not so much 
deprived of these comforts, as delivered from terrour, from flight, 
from eiciie, and the endless train of miseries which render li£ to 
mi- a 'joTiien. 

14. He iieti full low, gored with wounds, and festering in his own 
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blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of the miseries which 
rend my ooul with a^ony and distraction, while I am set up a spec- 
tacle to all mankind, ofthe uncertainty of human affairs. /So fer 
from having it in my power to punish his murderer, I am£ot ma- 
ster of the means oi securing my own life. So far from being in a 
condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, 
I am obliged to apply for foreign protection for mv own person. 
16. Fathers ! Senators of Rome I the arbiters of nations ! to you 
I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha. — By your 
affection for your children ; by your love for your country ; by 
your own virtues ; by the majesty ofthe Roman commonwealth; 
by all that is sacretl, and all that is dear to you — deliver a wretch- 
ed prince from undeserved, unprovoked injury; and save the 
kinirdom of Numidia, which is your own property, from being tiie 
prey of violence, usurpation, and cruelty. % baluvbt. 

JSECTION m. ^ 
l%e Apostle Paul's rioble defence before Festus and Agrippa. 

1. AoRippA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for thy- 
self. — Then Paul stretched fortlt his hand, and answered for him- 
self. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall answelr 
for myself this day before thee, concerning all the things whereof 
I am accused by the Jews: especially, as I know thee to be expert 
in all customs and questions which are among the Jews. Where- 
fore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 
among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; who knew 
me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) that after the strait- 
est sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee And now I stand and 
am judged for the hop»e of the promise made by God to our 
fathers ; to which promise, our twelve tribes, continually serving 
God day and ni^ht, hope to come : and, for this hope's sake, king 
Agrippa, I am accused by the Jews. 

3. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead ? I yerily thought with myself, that I 
ou^ht to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth : and this I did in Jerusalem. Many of Uie saints I shut up iji 
prison. Having received authority from the chief priests : and. when 
they were put to death, I gave my voice against them. And I 
often punished them in every synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme ; and being exceedmgly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange^ities. 

4. But as I went to Damascus, with authority and commission 
from the chief priests', at mid-day, Oking! I saw in the way* 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me, and them who journeyed with me. And when we were 
all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking to me and saying, 
in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It 
is hard for thee to Kick against the pricks. And I said, who art 
thou. Lord ? And he replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest 

5. But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for I have ap[>eared to thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in which I 
will appear to thee ; delivering thee from the peo^e, and from 
the Gentiles, to whom I now send thee, to open their eyes, aad t» 
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tarn them froin darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God; that they may receive lorffivcness of sins, and inheritance 
amonffthem who are sanctified oy faith that is in me. 

6. Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision ; but showedfirst to them of Damascus, and at Je- 
rusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gen- 
tUes, that they shomd repent, and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance. For these causes, the Jews caught me in the tem- 
ple ; and went about to kill me. Having, however, obtained help 
oromGod,! continue to this dav witnessing both to small and great, 
Baying no other things than those which the prophets and Moses 
declared should come ; that Christ should suffer ; that he would 
be the first who should rise from the dead ; and^ that he would 
show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

7. And as he thus spoke for hims^f, Feetus said, with a loud 
voice, "Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning hath made 
thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, most noble Festus ; 
but speak the .words of truth and soberness. For the king know- 
eth these things, before whom I also speak freely. I am persuaded 
that none of tnese things are hidden from him : for this thing was 
not done in a corner. King A^ppa, belie vest thou the propnets ? 
I know that thou believest. Then A^rippa said to Paul, " Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian." And Paul replied, 
"I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds:"* i /^ acts xxvi. 

SECTION iV. -^ 
Lord Mansfield's speech in the House of Peers ^ 1770, on the 

bill for preventing the delays of justice^ by claimtng the Priin- 

lege of Parliament, \ / 

Mr lords, 

1. When I consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
ships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of vour con- 
sit I Oration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitud,e ; it is no 
less than to take away from two-thirds of the legislative body of 
this great kingdom, certain privileges and immumties of which 
they nave been long possessed. Perhaps there is no situation the 
human miud can be placed in, that is so difficult and so trying, as 
when it is made a judge in its own cause. 

2. There is something implanted in the breast of man so attach- 
ed to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtained, that in such a 
situation, either to discuss with impartiality, or decide with justice, 
has ever oeen^held the summit of all human virtue. The bill now 
in question puts vour lordships in this very predicament ; and I 
have no doubt tne wisdom of your decision will convince the . 
world, that where self-interest and justice are in opposite scales, 
the latter will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

3. Privileges have beeii granted to legislators in all ages, and m 

* How happy was this great Apostle, eren in the most perilous circnm- 
Btences ! Though under m>nds and oj^ression, his mind was free, and raised 
above every fear of nian« With what dignity and composure does he defend 
himself, and tlie noble cause he had espoused ; whilst he displays tke most 
compassionate and generous feelings, tor those who were strangers to the 
sublime religion by which he was animated ! 
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all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom; and, indeed, it 
is peculiarly essential to the constitution of this country y-that the 
members or both houses should be free* in their persons, in cases 
of civil suits : for there may come a time when the safety and wel- 
fare of this whole empire, may depend upon their attendance in 
parliament. I am far from advisin? any measure that would in 
future endanger the state : but the bill before your lordships has, 
I am confident, no such tendency ; for it expressly secures^ the 
persons of members of either house in all civil suits. 

4. This being the case, I confess, when I see many noble lords, 
for whose judgement I have a very great respect, standing up to 
oppose a bill which is calculated merely to facilitate the recdverv 
of just and legal debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, 1 
doubt not, oppose the bill upon publick principles : I would not 
wish to insinuate, that private interest had tne least weight in 
their determination. 

6. The bill has beeh frequently proposed, and as frequently has 
miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. Little did I 
think, when it hadpassed the commons, that it possibly could ha?e 
met with such opposition here. Shall it be said, that you, my lords, 
the grand council of the nation, the highest judicial and legislative 
bo«iy of the realm, endeavour to evade, by privilege, those very 
laws which you enforce on vour fellow-subjects? Forbid it justice! 
— I am sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, 
with but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pftBtence of privilege, they would not, nay, they 
could not, oppose ibe billi 

6. I have waited with pa^ence to hear what arguments might j 
be urged against this bill ; but I have waited in vain : the truth is, 
there is no argument that can weigh against it. The justice and j 
expediency of the bill are such as render it self-evident. It is a 
proposition of that nature, which can neither be weakened bv ar- 
gument, nor entangled with sophistry. Much, indeed, has been 
said by some nobleiords, on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how ; 
differently thev thought from us. They not only decreed, that ^ 
privilege should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the ^ 
sitting of parliament, but likewise granted protection to the very 
servants of members, I shall say nothing on the wisdom of our 
ancestors ; it might perhaps appear invidious: that is not neces- 
sary in the present case. 

7. I shall only say, that the noble lords who flatter themselves 
with the weight of that reflection, should remember, that as cir- ; 
cumstances Ster, things themselves should alter. Formerly, it 
was not so fashionable either for masters or servants to run in debt 
as it is at present. Formerly, we were not that great commercial 
nation we are at present ; nor formerly were merchants and manu- 
fecturers members of parliament as at present. The case is now , 
very different : both merchants and manufacturers are, with great 
propriety, elected members of the lower house. 

8. Commerce having thus got into the legislative body of the 
kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know, that the j 
very soul and essence of trade are regular pavments ; and sad 
elp«rience teaches us, that there are nlen, wno will not make ^ 
tneir regular payments without the compulsive power of the law*. 
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The law then ought to be equally open to all. Any exemption to 
particular men, or particular ranKs of men, is, in a free and com^ 
mercial country, a solecism i)f the grossest nature. 

9. But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sofllciently evident without any. I shuQl only say h, 
few words to some noble lords, who foresee much inconvenience. 
from the persons of their servants bein^ liable to be arrested'. 
One noble lord observes. That the coachman of a peer may be 
arrested, while he is driving his master to the House, and that, 
consequently, he wUl not be able* to attend his duty in parliament. 
If this were actually to happen, there are so many methods by 
which the member might still ]^et to the House, that I can hardly 
think the noble lord is serious m his objection. 

10. Another noble peer said, That, by tnis bill, one might lose his 
most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to be a Contradic- 
tion in terms : for he can neither he a valuable servant, nor an 
honest man, who gets into debt which he is neither able nor will- 
ing to pay, tUl compelled by the law. If my servant, by unfore- 
seen accidents, has got into debt, and I still wish to retain him, I 
certainly would pay the demand. But upon no principle of liberal 
legislation whatever, can my servant have, a title to set his credit- 
ors at defiance, while, for forty shillinffs only, the honest trades- 
man may be torn from his family^ ^nd locjced up in a ^aol. It is 
monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, however,- the determina- 
tion of this day will entirely put an end to all these partial pro- 
ceedings for tne future, by passing into a law the bill now under 

I your lordships' consideration. 

11. I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have glad- 
j ly avoided, had I not been piarticulariy pointed at, for the part 1 
J have taken in this bill. It has heen saia, by a nohieiord on my 

left hand, that likewise am running the race of popularity. If 

I the noble lord means by popularity, that applause bestowed by 

after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling 

in that race: to what purpose, all-tryingj time can alone determine. 

12. But if the nobler lord means that mushroom popularity, 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he is much 

[ mistaken in his opinion. 1 defy the noble lord to point out a single 
action of my life, in which the popularity of the times ever had 
the smallest influence on my determinations. I thank God I have 
a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dictates 
of my own breast. 

13. Those who have forgone that pleasing adviser, and-given up 
. their minds to be the slave of every popular impulse, I sincerely 

pity : I pity them still more, if their vanity leads them to mistake 
the shouts of a mob, for the trumpet of fame. Experience might 
inform them, that many, who have been saluted with the huzzas 
of a crowd one day, have received their execrations the next ; and 
many, who by the popularity of their times, have been held lip as 
spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared upon thfe histori- 
an's page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins 
o^ liberty. 

/14. Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious of pres- 
ent popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown. I am at 
a loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that the bill Xf 
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before jrour lordships will be popular : it depends much upon the 
caprice of the day. It may not be popular to compel people to 
pay their debts ; and, in. that case, the present must be a very un- 
popular bill. 

16. It may not be popular either to take away any of the privi- 
leges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many oi your 
lordships may remember, that, not lons^ a^o. the popular cry was 
for the extension of privilege ; and so far did they carry it at that 
time, that it was said, the privilege protected members even in 
criminal actions ; nay, such was me power of popular prejudices 
over weak minds, that the very decisions of some or the courts were 
tinctured with that doctrine. It was undoubtedly an abominable 
doctrine. I thought so then, and I think so still : hut, nevertheless, 
it was a popular doctrine, and came immediately from those who 
are called the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. 

16. True liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice i<) 
equally administered to all ; to the k^tgi^aftd-to the beggar. Where 
is the justice then, or where is thelaw that protects a member of 
parliaments^ more than any other man, from t>ie punishment due to 
nis crimes f The laws of this country allow of no place, nor any 
employment, to be a ^anctuary for crimes , and where I have the 
honour to sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor popular wp- 
plause, shall protect the guilty. 

17. I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught with 
so many good consemiences, has not met with an abler advocate; 
but I douDt not your lordships^ determination will convince the 
world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so much to the equal 
distribution of justice as the fwesent, requires with your lord- 
ships but very Lttle support 

SECTION V. f^ 
An addteas to young personS, 
1. 1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of be- 
ginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. As soon as 
you are capable of reflection, you must perceive that there is a 
right and a wrong in human actions. You see, that those who are 
born with the same advantaj^es of fortune, are not all equally pros- 
perous in the course of lite. While some of them, by wise and 
steady conduct, attain distinction in the world, and pass their days 
with comfort and honour ; others, of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth ; involve 
themselves in much misery ; and end in«being a disgrace to their 
friends, and a burden oa society. 

2. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the external con- 
dition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part which 
you are to act, that your welfare or unbappiness, your honour or 
mfamy, depends. Now, when beginning to act that part, what 
can be of greater moment, than to regulate yonr plan of conduct 
with the most serious attention, before you have yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable errours ? 

3. If instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so critical a tim^, to sloth and pleas- 
ures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hamoar» or to 
attond to any pursuit except that of amusement; if you allow*your- 
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selves to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready to receive 
any direction wbich the current of fashion may chance to give 
yoa; what can you expect to follow from such beginnings P 

4. While so many around you are undergoing the sad conse- 
quences of -a like incUscretion, for what reason shall not those con« 
sequences extend to you ? Shall you attain success without that 
preparation^ and escape dangers without that precaution, which 
are required of others R Shall happiness grow up to you, of its 
own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to the rest of 
mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of 
labour and care ? 

5r, Deceive; not yourselves with those atrogant hopes. Whatever 
be yotti rank,Providence will not, for your sake, reverse its estab- 
lished order. The Author of your being hath enjoined you to 
"take heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your feet ; to 
remember your Creator in the days of your youth.'' 

6. He hath decreed^ that they only '' who seek after wisdonii 
shall find it ; that fools shall he afflicted, hieqause of their trans- 
gressions ; and that whoever refuse th instruction, shall destroy his 
own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and tempering the 
vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of ^serious thought, you 
may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of lite; but by delivenng 
yourselves up at present to giddiness and levity, you lay the foun- 
dation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

•7. When youlook forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pro- 
posed, you will not hesitate to acknow^dge, that in order to pur- 
sue them with advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. 
Be assured, that wliatever is to be your profession, no education 
is more necessary to your success, than the acquirement of vir- 
tuous dispositions ana habits. This is the universal preparation 
for every character, and every station in life. 

8. Baa as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. In the 
usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a plain under- 
staritiing, joined with acknowledg'ed worth, contributes more to 
prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or honour. 
Whether science, or busmess, or publick life, be your aim, virtue 
still enters, for a principal share, into all those great departments 
of society. It is connected with eminence, in everytnoeral art; 
with reputation in every branch of fair and useful business ; with 
distinction in every publick station.'^ 

9. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentimeats which it hreathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspirit the ardour of diligence 
which it quickens ; the freedom which itprocures from pernicious 
and dishonourable avocations ; are the foundations of all that is 
highly honourable, or greatly ^ccessful among men. 

10. Whatever ornamental or enofaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shining 
with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, 
if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to the pleasing 
appearance without. Short^are the triumphs of Wit, when it is 
supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 

11. By whatever means you may at first attract theattenti^; 
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you cmn hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, only by 
amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the mina. These 
are the qualities whose influence will last, when: the Instre of all 
that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

12. Let not then the season of youth be barren of improre- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now is the 
seed-time of life ; ana according to ^ what you sow, you shall 
reap.** Your character is now, under Divine assistance, of your 
own forming ; your fate is, in some meai^ure, put into your own 
hands. 

13. Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not estab- 
lished their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied your on- 
derstanding. The world has not had time to contract ana debase 
your affections. All your powers are more vigorous, disembar- 
rassed and free, than they will be at any future period. 

14. Whatever impulse you now give to vour desires and pas- 
sions, the direction is likely to contmue. It will form the chan- 
nel in which your lif^ is to run ; nay, it may determine its ever- 
lastinff^ issue. Consider Uien the employment of th» important 
period, as the highest trust which shall ever he committed to 
you ; as in a great nieasure, decisive of your happiness, in time, 
and in eternity. 

15. As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the invariable 
laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in course ; 
SO) in human life, every period of our a^e, according as it is well 
or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which is to follow. 
Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and flour- 
ishing manhood ; and such manhood passes of itself, without un- 
easiness, into respectable and tranquil old age. 

16. But when nature is turned out of its regulu" course, disor- 
der takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable world. If 
the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn, no fruit: so, if youth be trifled away without^ 
improvement, manhood will probably be contemptible, and old 
age miserable. If the beginnings of^life have been ^' vanity," its 
latter end can scarcely be any other than " vexation of spirit.*' 

1^. I shall flnish this address, with caJling your attention to that 
dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst ajl your en- 
deavours after improvement, you ought continually to preserve^ It 
is too common with the young, even when they resolve to tread 
the path of virtue and honour, to set out with presumptuous con- 
fidence in themselves. 

18. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them successful- 
ly through life, they are-^sareless of applying to God, or of deriv- 
ing ^ny assistance from wnat they are apt to reckon the gloomy 
discipline of religion. Alas ! how little do they know tne dan- 
gers which await them ? Neither human wisdom, nor human 
virtue, unsapported by religion, is equal to the trying situations 
which often occur in life. 

19. By the shock of temptation, how frequently have the most 
virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Un<ier the pressure of disas- 
ter, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? " Every good, and 
every perfect gift, is trom above." Wisdom and virtue, as well as 
'^riches and honour, come from God." Destitute of his favour, 
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you are in no better situation, with all your boasted abilities, than 
orphans left to wander in h trackless desert, witliout any gauie to 
conduct them, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
storm. 

20. Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, that 
your happiness can be independent of Him who made yon. By 
faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the world. By 
piety and prayer, seek the protection of the God of heaven. 

21. I conclude with the solemn words, in which a great prince 
delivered bis dying charge to bis son : words, which every young 
person ought to consider as addressed to himself, and to engrave 
deeply on nis heart: '*. Solomon, my son, know thou the Crod of 
thy fathers ; aijd serve him with a perfect heart, and with a will- 
ing mind. For the Lord searchetb all hearts, and understandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will 
be fonnd of thee ; but if tbou forsake bim, he will cast thee off 

t . forever." blair. 

CHAPTER IX. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES, 

SECTION I. / 

Earthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1638. 
1'. An account of this dreadful eaitthquake, is given by the cele- 
brated fether Kircher. It happened whilst he was on his journey 
to visit mount JBtna, and the rest of the wonders that lie towards 

Se South of Italy. Kircher is considered, by scholars, as one of 
e greatest prodigies of learning. '^ Having hired a boat, in 
company with four more, (two friars of the order of St. Francis, 
• imd two seculars,) we launched from the harbour of Messina, 
, in Sicily ; and arrived, the same day, at the promontory of Pelo- 
rus. Our destination was for the city of EuphaBmia', in Calabria ; ' 
where we had some business to transact ; and where we designed 
to tarry for some time. # 

2. " However, Providence seemed willing to cross our design; 
for we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, on account 
of the weather ; and though we often put out to sea, yet we were 
sa often driven back.. At length, wearied with the delay, we re- 
solved to prosecute our voyage ; and, although the sea seemed 
more than usually agitated, we ventured forward. 

8. "The gulf of Charybdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, verging 
tosapoint in the centre. Proceeding^onwarcL and turning my eyes 
to JStna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of smoke, of mountain- 
ous sizes, which entirely covered the island, and blotted out the 
very chores from ray view. This, together with the dreadful 
noise,' and the sulphurous stench which was strongly perceived, 
^^d me. with apprehensions, that some more dreadful calamity 
waw impending, 

. ' 4. " The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appearance : 
uiey who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, covered all 
over with bubbles, will confceive some idea of its a<ritation8. My 
surprise was still increased, by the calmness and serenity of the 
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weather ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which might be supposed to 
put ail nature thus into motion. I therefore warned my compan- 
ions, that an earthquake was approaching ; and, alter some time, 
making for the shore with all possible diligence, we landed at 
Tropaea, happy and thankful for having escaped the threatening 
dangers of the sea. ' ' 

6. " But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for we bad 
scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, when our ears 
were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling that of an infinite 
number of chariot's, driven fiercely forward ; the wheels rattling, 
and the thongs cracking. Soon after this, a most dreadful earth- 
quake ensued ; so that the whole tract upon which we stood seem- 
ed to vibrators if we were in the scale of a bUlanc^ that continued 
wavering. This motion, however, soon' grew more violent ; and 
being no longer able to keep my leffs, i was thrown prostrate 
upon the ground. In the mean time, tne universal ruin round me 
redoublefmy amazement. 

6. " The crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dyiujg, all contributed to raise my terrour and des- 
pair. On every sidhe of me, I saw nothing but a scene of ruin : 
and danger threatening wherever I should fly. I recommended 
myself to God*, as my last great refuge. 

7. " At that Hour, O how vain was every sublunary happiness ! 
Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless sQunds, and as 
empty as the bubbles of the deep ! lust standing on the threshold 
of eternity, nothing but God was my pleasure ; and the nearer I 
approachea, I only loved him the more. 

8. " After some time, however, finding that I remained unhoj^ 
amidst the general concussion, 1 resolved to venture for saffij^: 
and running as fast as I could, I reached the shore, but alnfw 
terrified out of my reason. I did not search long here, till 1 found 
the boat in which I had landed ; and my companions also, whose . 
terrours were even greater than mine. Our meeting was not of 
that kind, whete every one is desirous of telling his own happy 
escape : it was %11 silence, and a gloomy dread of impen(i^ng 
terrours. 

• 9. " Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voyage 
along the coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta, where we 
landed, although the earth still continued- in violent agitations. 
But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we were once 
more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about half an hour, we 
saw the greater part of the town, and the inn at which we had 
put up, dashed to the ground, and burying the inhabitants be- 
neath the ruins. 

10. '* In this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel, find- 
ing no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness of our boat, hav- 
ing but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we at length landed 
at Lopi/ium, a castle midway between Troptea and Euphsemia, 
the city to which, as I said before, we were bound. Here,*wher0ttB: 

' I turned my eyes, nothing but scenes of ruin and horrour appOT- 
ed ; towns and' castles levelled to the ground ; Strombalo, tnou||^ . 
at sixty miles distance, belcliin«^ fo'r^i flames in an unusual man- 
ner, and with a noise which I cOaJd distinctly hear. 

11. " But my attention was quickly turnedrfrom more remote. 
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to cooti^ous danger. The rumbling sound of an approaching 
earthquake, which we by this time were grown acquainted with, 
alarmed us for the consequences ; it every moment seemed to 
^w louder, and to approach nearer. * The place on which we 
stood now began to shake most dreadfully ; so that being unable 
to stand, my companions and I caught hold of whatever ahniB 
grew next to us, and supported ourselves in that manner. 

12. ** After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we again 
stood up^ in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphemia, which la^ 
within sight. In the mean time, while we were preparing for this 
purpose. 1 turned mv eyes towards the city, but could see only a 
irightful dark cloua, that SQemed to rest upon the place. This the 
more surprised us, as the weather was so very serene. 

H^ " We waiteiL therefore, till the cloud had passed away : 
, then turning to loqjk for Uie city, it was totally sunk. Wonderful to 
, tell ! nothing hut a dismal and putrid lake was seen where it 
I stood. We looked about to find some one that could tell us of its 
Bad catastrophe, but could see no person. All had become a mel- 
ancholy solitude ; a scene of hideous desolation. 

14. ** Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of some human 
being that could give us a little information, we at length saw a 
boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stupified with terrouf. 
Or him, therefore, we in(^uired concerning tne fate of the city ; 
bat he could not be prevailed on to give us an answer. 

16. " We entreated him, with every expression of tenderness 
and pity to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up in the con-' 
teniplation of the danger he had escaped. We offered him some 
victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. We still persisted in 
our offices of kindness ; but he only pointed to the place of the 
city, like one out of his. senses ; and then running up into the 
woods, was never heard of after. Such was the fate of the city 
offiuphaBmia. 

16. '* As we continued our melancholy course along the shore, 
the whole coasts for the space of two hundred "mifes. presented 
nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scattered, without a 
ha^bitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus along, we at length 
ended i)ur distressful voyage by arriving at Naples, after havmg 
escaped a thousand dangers both at sea and land." goldsmith, 

SECTION II. Jf^ 

Lttttr from Pliny to Geminius. 

1. Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, though 
they are themselves under the abject dominion of every vice, 
show a kind of malicious resentment against the errours of others', 
and are most severe upon those whom they most resemble ? yet, 
sureljj a lenity of disposition, even in persons who have the least 
occasion for clemency themselves, is of all virtues the most 
becoming. 

2. The highest of all characters, in mv estimation, is his, who is 
^Upady to pardon the errours of mankind, as if he were every 
^^fi'uilty 01 some himself; and, at the same time, as cautious of 
confiinittinor a fault, as if he never fortrave one. It is a rule then 
which we 3ho"l«^ upon aH occasions, both private and publick, most 
religiously observe j " to be inexorable to our own failings, while 
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we treat those of the rest of the world with tenderness, not ex- 
cepting" even such a« forgive none but themselves.'* 

8. I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given occasion 
to these renections. Kno*w then that a certain person lately— but 
of that when we meet — though, upon second thoughts, not even 
then ; lest, whilst I condemn and expose his conduct, I shall act 
counter to that maxim I particularly recommend. Whoever there- 
fore, and whatever he is, shall remain in silence : for though there 
may be some use, perhaps, in setting a mark upon the man, for 
the sake of example, there will be more, however, in sparing him, 
for the sake of humanity. Farewell. melmotu's pliht. 

SECTION III. 3 

Letter from Flint to Marcellinos, en the death of an amie^U 
young woman, 

1. I WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend-Fundanus is dead ! Never surely 
was there a more, agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or { 
one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, 
an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of ag'e^ and discretion j 
of a matron, joined with ^jputhful sweetness and virgin modesty. 

2. With what an engagmg fondness did she behave tohet father! 
ftow kindly and respectiully receive his friends ! How affection* 
ately treat all those who, in their respective offices, had the care 
&nd education of her ! 

. 8. She employed much of her time in reading, in which she dis- 
coviered great strength of judgement ; she indulged herself in few 
diversions, and thpse with much caution. With what forbearance, 
with what patience, with what courage, did she endure her last 
illness! Sue complied with all the directions of her physicians; 
she encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, waen ^1 her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the single 
vigour of her mind. That, indeed, continued, even to ner last mo- 
ments; unbroken by the pain of a long illness, or the terrours of 
approaching death ; audit is a reflection which makes the loss of 
her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinitely severe ! and 
more severe by the particular conjuncture in which ithap^nedl 

4. She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wfedding day 
was fixed, and we were all invited. — How sad a change from the 
highest ioy, to the (feepest sorrow ! How shall I express the 
wound that pierced iny heart, when I heard Fundanus himself, 
(as grief is ever finding out circumstances to aggravate its aiOic- 
tion,) ordering the money he had designed to lay out upon clothes 
and jewels fof Ker marriage, to be eniployed in myrrh and spices 
for her funeral ! 

6. He is a i]fcn of great learning and good sense, who has applied 
himself, fron/hid|earliest youth, to the noblest sxi^ most elevated 
studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which he has received 
from books, or advanced himself, lie now absolutely rejects ; and 
every other virtue of his heart gives place to all yiarent's ten^- 
ness, Wf shall excuse, we shall even approve ms sorrow, u^Wu 
we consiiier what he has lost. He has Tost a daughter who re- 
semble<^ him in his manners, as well as his person ; and exactly 
copied out all her father. , 
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6. If his frienij Marcellinus shall think oroper to write to him, 
upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind him not 
to use the rougfter arguments of consoUtion, and such as seem to 
carry a sort of reproof yirith them; but those of kind and sympa- 
thising humanity. 

7. Time will render him more open to the dictates of reason i 
for.as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the surgeon, 
but by deffrees submits to, and even requires the means of its cure; 
so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, shuns and 
rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at length, if applied with 
tenderness, calmly and willingly acquiesces in them. Farewell. 

. • A-iiLMOTH's PLINT. 

SECTION IV. f^^ 
On discretion, / 
Iv I HAVE often thought^ if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little ififference between that of a wise man, and 
that of a fooL There are mfinite reveries, numberless extrava- 

fances, and a succession of vanities, which pass through both. 
|he great difference is, that the first knows how to pick and <-ull 
hie thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, and communi- 
catjag others j whereas the otlier lets them all indifferently fly out 
in words. This sort of iiscretion, however, has no place in pri- 
vate conversation between intimate friends. On such occasions, the 
wisest men very oflten talk like the weakest ,• f(>r indeed talking 
with a friend is nothing else than thinking aloud, 

2. TuUy has therefore very justly exposed a precept, deli/e red 
by some ancient writers, That a man should live with his enemy 
in such a maimer, as might leave him room to become his friend ; 
and witi^chis friend, in such a manner, that, if he became his ene- 
my, it should, not be in his power to hurt him. The first part^f 
this rula^ ,w)iich regards our behaviour towards an enemy, is ft* 
deed very reafionablef as well as very prudential ; but the latter 
part of it, which regards our behaviour towards a friend, savours 
more of cunning than of discretion : aud would cut a man off from 
the greatest pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of conver- 
sation witi a bosom friend, . Besi les that, when a friend is turned 
into an enemy, the world is just enough to accuse the perfidious- 
nesa of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the person who 
confided in him. 

8. Discretidu does not only show itself in words, but in all tne 
circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of Provi- 
dence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 
Ther^a^e many more shming qualities in the mind of man, but 
there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed^ which 
gives. a value to all the rest; which sets them at work in their 
proper times and plaices ; and turns them to the advantage of the 
person who is possessed of them. Without it, learning is ped- 
an^rv, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks like weakness ; 
the fifest pa^ts omy qualij^ a man to be more sprightly in errours^ 
and active to his own preji^jli,ce. 

4. Discretion does not only make a man the-master of his own 
parts, but. of other men's. The discreet man finds out the talents 
of those heeouverses with ; and \Lnows how to apply therato prop- 
er uses. , Accordingly, if we look lAto particular communities and 
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divisions of men, we may observe, that it is the discreet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides the con- 
versation, and gives measures to society. A man with ffreat tal- 
ents, but void or discretion, is like Polvpnemus in the fable, stroo? 
and blind ; endued with an irresistible force, which, for want of 
flight, is of no use to him. 

ft. Thou^^h a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants dis- 
cretion, he will be of no great conseijuence in the world ; on the 
contrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, and but a com- 
mon share of others, he may do what he pleases in his particolar 
station of life. ^ 

6. At the same tiq^ that I think discretion the most useful talent 
a ma»can be master of, I look upon <;unning to be the accom- 
pli ^ lime nt of little, mean, ungenerous min«ls. Discretion points 
ouc che noblest ends to us . an fpursues the most propei' and lauda- 
ble methods of atttinin^ them : cunning has only private,- selfish 
aims : and sticks at nothing which may make them succeed. 

7. Discretion has large and extended views ; and^ like a well- 
form -d eve, commands a whole horizon: cunninjg is a kind of 
short-siffnte/^ness, that discovers the minutest objects which are 
near at band, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater authority to the 
person who possesses it :. cunning, when it is once detected, 
loses its force, and makes a man incapable of bringing about even 
those events which he might have done, had he passed only for 
a plain man. * 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to us itf alt 
the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks out 
afker our immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is only foand 

' u|^en of strong sense and good understandings: cunnihg is often 
tone met with in brutes themselves ; and in persons who are but 
the fewest removes from them. In short, cuhning is only the mira- 
ick of discretion; and it may pass upon weak men, in the same man 
tier a a vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity, for wisj^om- 

9. The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, makes 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what will be hi^ con- 
dition millions of ages hence, a^ well as what it is at present. He 
knows that the misery or happiness which is reserved for him in 
another world, loses nothing of its reality by being placed at so 
great a distance from him. Tie objects do not appear little to 
him because they are remote. He considers, thattnose pleasures 
and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to hitn every 
moment ; and will be present with nmi in their full weio^ht ann 
measure, as much as those pains and pleasure? which he fe^Is at 
this very instant. For this reason, he is careful to secure to him- 
self that which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the ul- 
timate design of his being. 

. 10. He carries his thoughts to the end of eyery action : and 
considers the most distant, as wf^ll as the most immediate effects 
of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and advantage 
which offers itself here, it he does dot find it consistent with his 
views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are ftill of immort^- 
ity ; his schemes are large and glorious ; and hiscondoct snitabie 
to 0^6 who knows his true interest, and how to pursue it by 
proper methods. adpisoiv. 
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SECTION V. A - 

On tht government of wur thoughts. 

1. A H tTLTiTUBE 01 casos occuF, 10 wfakh we are no less ae* 
cooBtable for what we think« than for what we do. As, first, 
when the introduction of any ^aih of thought depends upon our- 
sdves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention towards 
8Qch objects^ awakening such passions, of engaging in such em 
ployments, as we know must ffive a peculiar detenmnatipn to our 
thooghts. Next, when thoughts, by whatever accident they may 
have been originally suggee^d, are indulged with deliberation 
and comf^acer^. 

2. Though the mind has been passive in their recepUoil, and, 
therefore, free iVom blame ; yet, if it be active in their continu«> 
&nce, the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at 
iurst, lik^ unbidden guests ; but if when entered, they are made 
welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is the same as if they 
had been invited from the beffinninff. 

8. If we are thus accountable to^od for thoughts either volnn- 
tarih introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no less so, in 
the fast place, for those which find admittance into our hearts 
from supme ne^li^ence, from total relaxation of attention, from 
allowing our imagination to rove with entire license, " like the 
eyes ofthe fool, towards the end of the earth." 

4. Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to foUy and vanity. 
They are prostituted to every evil thin^ which pleases to take 
possession. The consequences must all be charged to our ac- 
count ; and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence 
it appears, that the great object at which we are to aim in gov- 
cnungour thoughts, is, to take the most effectual measures foj 
preventing the introduction of such as are sinful ; and for has left- 
inof their expulsion, if they shall have introduced themselves 
without consent of the will. 

ft. But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how 
far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell, 
^ how oft he haih offended ?'' In no article of religion or morals 
are men more ctdpably remiss, than in the unrestrained indul- 
gence they give to ^cy ; and that too, for the most part with- 
out remorse. Since the time that reason began to exert her 
powers, thought, during our waking hours, has been active in 
every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

9. The current of ideaa has been always #owing. The wheels 
ofthe spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual motion^ Let 
me ask, what has been the fruit of tins incessant activity, with 
the greater part of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours that 
have been emplov^ in thought, how few are marked with ai^y 
permanent or useful efiect ? How many have either passed aw ay 
in idle dreams, or have been abandoned to anxious discontented 
musiiigs, to unsocial and maHgnant passions, or to irregular and 
crimin&l desires .^ 

7* Had I power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity which 
the hearts of too many conceal ; coold I draw out and rea-J to 
them a list of all the im^nations they have devised, and all the 
passions they hsve indulged in secret ; what a picture of men 
should I p^ent to themselves ! What ciunea wottJL4 th^ ap- 
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pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to their most intimate 
companions tney durst not reveal ! * ' ' 

8. Even when men Knagine their thoughts to he innocently em- 
ployed, they 400 commonly suffer them to run out into eztrava 
gant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what ttiey Would wish 
to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame the course of thiaga 
according to their desire. Though such employments of T^jopy 
come not under the same describtion with those which are plain- 
ly criminal, yet wholly unblamilble they seldom are. - Besides the 
waste of time which they occasion, and the misapplication which 
they indicate of those intellectual powers that were given to us 
for much nobler purposes, such romantick speculations lead us 
always into the neighbourhood of forbidden regions. 

9. They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for the most 
part, connected with some one bad passion ; and they always nour- 
ish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They unnt Uie mind for 
applym^ with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquiescing in sober 
plans ofconduct. From that ideal world in which it allows itself to 
Qwell, it returns to the commerce of men, unbent and relaxed, sick- 
ly and tainted, averse to discharging the duties, and sometimes dis- 
qualified even for relishing the Measures of ordinary life, blaib. 

SECTION VI. 7^ 

On the evils which flow from unrestraimd passions, 

1. When man revoltea from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself; and, from being' originally the ministers of rea- 
son,, have become the tyrants ofthe soul. Hence, in treating of 
this subject, two things may be assumed as principles : first, uiat 
through the present weakness of the understanding, our passions 
are onen directed towards improper objects ; and next, tnat even 
when their direction is just, and their objects are innocent, thev 
perpetually tend to run into excess: they always hurry us towaros 
their gratification, with a blind and dangerous impetuosity Oa ■ 
these two points tnen turns the whole government of our passioned 
first, to ascertain the proper^objects of their pursuit ; and next 
to restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us beyom 
the bounds of reason. 

2. If there is any passion which intrudes its^f unseasonably int 
our mind, which daricens and troubles our judgement, or habituall; 
discomposes our temper; which unfits us for properlv dischcu*gin( 
the duties, or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying tne comforts o 
life, we may certainly conclude it to have gained a dangerous as 
cendant. Tlie great object which we ought to propose toourseive 
is, to acquire a firm and steadfast mind, which the infktuation o 
passion shall not seduce, nor its violence shake; which, restioj 
on fixed principles, shall, iii' the midst of contending emotions, r« 
main free, and master of itself ; able to listen calmly to the void 
of conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitatiol 

8. To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one of tlii 
highest attainments ofthe rational nature. Arguments to show i 
importance crowd upon us from every quarter. If there be an 
fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, tb 
misrule of passit)n. It is tiiis which poisons the enjoyment of ind 
viduals, overturns the order of society^ and strews the path of Iii 
^yith 8o many miseries, as to render it indeed the vale of tears. 
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4. All those great scenes df puyick cakmity. which we behold 
with astonishment and horrmi^nave originatedfrom the source of 
violent passions. These have overspread the earth with bloodshed. 
These have pointed the assassin's dagrg-er, and filled the poisoned 
kowl. These, in every affe, have furnished too copious materials 
for.lhc orator's pathetick declamation, and for the poet's tragical 
song. When from publick life we descend to private conduct, 
though passion operates not there in so wide and destructive a 
sphere, we shall nnd its influence to be no less baneful. 

5. I need not mention the black and fierce nassions,' such as 
envy, iealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously noxious, 
and whose agitations are immediate misery. But take anv of the 
licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to nave unlimitea scope ; 
trace it throughout its course ; and we shall find that gradually, 
as it rises, it taints the soundness, and troubles the peace, of his 
mind over whom it reigns ; that, in its progress, it engages him 
in pursuits which are marked either with danger or with shame ; 
that, in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or de- 
bases his character ; and aggravates all the miseries in which it 
ha^ involved him, with the comduding pangs of bitter remorse. 
Through all the stages of tliis ft&al course, how many have here- 
tofore run ? What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with 
blin^ and headlong steps ? . blair. 

SECTION VII. y^ 
On the proper state of oUr temper^ toith re^ectjo one another. 

1. It is evident, in general, that if we consult either publick 
welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ought to regulate 
our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this great principle 
admits of several diversified appearances, let us consider some of 
the chief forms under which it ought to shpw itself in the usual 
tenour of life. 

2. What first presents itself to be recommended, is a peacea- 
ble temper ; a disposition averse to giving oflfence, and desirous 
of cultivatinff harmony, and amicable intercourse in society. This 
supposes yielding andf condescending manners, unwillingness to 
contend with others about trifles, and, in contests that are una- 
voidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3. Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It is 
the basis of all order and happiness amon^ mankind. The posi- 
tive and cont6ntio«s, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of 
society. They seem destined to blast the small share of comfort 
which nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot disturb 
the peace of others, more than they break their own. The hur- 
ricane rages first in their own bosom, before it is let forth upon 
the world. In the tempests which they raise, they are always 
tost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

4. A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, or 
a disposition to view tne conduct of others with fairness and im- 
partiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious tem- 
per, which ascribes. every action to the worst motive, and throws 
a black shade over every character. If we would be happy in 
ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard against 
this malignant spirit. Let us study that charity *^ which tbmketh 
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no evil ;^ that temper, which, without degenerating into creduli- 
ty, wiU dispose us to be just : and which cau allow us to observe 
an errour, without imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall be kept 
free from that continual imtation, which imaginary injuries raise 
in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk among men as our brethren, 
not as our enemies. 

6. But to J)e peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, lad 
sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever it is be- 
held ; which enters into the concerns of his friends with ardour; 
and to all with whom be has intercourse, is ^n\le, obliging, and 
humpne. How amiable appears such a disposition, when contrast- 
ed with a malicious or envious temper, which wraps itself up in its 
own narrow interest, looks with an evil eye on the success of 
others, and, wljth an unnatural satii^tion, feeds on tipeir d^ap- 
pointments or miseries ! How little does he know of the true hi^ 
piness of life, who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices 
and kind aflfbctions^ which, by a pleaising charm, attaches mentor 
one another, and circulates joy from heart to heart! 

6. We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless when cmportufiities ofier of performing actions 
of high generosity, or of^ extensive utilitv. These may seldom 
occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind in a good 
measure, precltlde^ them. But, in the ordinary round of human 
affairs, many occasions daily present themselves, of mitigatini 
the vesations tii;}iich others suffer : of soothing their minlB ; m 
aiding their interest ; of promoting their cheerfulness, or ease. 
Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7. But let us remember, that of small incidents the system of 
human life is chieiy composed. The attentions which respect 
these, when suggest^ by real bemgnity of temper, are oiteu more 
material to the nappmess of those around us, than actions which 
carry the ai^earanc^of greater dignity and splendour.' No wise 
or good man ought to^ccount.any rules of behaviour as below hi« 
regard, which tend ta cement the great brotherhood of mankind 
in comfortable union. Particularly amidst that familiar inter- 
Qourse which belongs to domestick life, all the virtues of temper 
find an ample rangse. 

8. It is very uniortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
think themselves at liberty, to give unrestrained vent to the 
caprice <^pas8ion and humour. Whereas there, on the contrary, 
more than any where else, it concerns them to attend to the gov- 
ernment of their heart ; to check what is violent in their tempers, 
and to soften what is harsh in their manners. For th^re die tern- 
oer is formed. There, the real character displays itself. The 
rorms of the world disguise men when abroad. But within his 
own familv, every man is known to be what he truly is. 

9.. In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in that 
which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, 
a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This is the temper to 
which, by repeatea injunctions, our holy religion seeks to form us. 
This was the temper of Christ This is the temper of Heaven. 

^ • nL^iB- 
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SECTION VIII, y 
Excellence of the holy Scriptures. 
1. Is it bigotry to believe tbe sublime truths of the Gospel, with 
full assurance of faith ? I glory in such bigotry. I would not part 
with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the man who is Pos- 
sessed of it : for^ amidst all the vicissitudes and calamities or the 
present state, that man enjoys an inexhaustible fund of consola- 
tion, of which it is not in the power of fortune to deprive him. 
. 2. ^here is not a book on earth, so favourable to all tho kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and per- 
secution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of malevolence, 
as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, but mercy, be- 
nevolence, and peace. 

3. Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one or the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond all 
other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. But 
it is not in tnis respect only, that they are sublime. Of the divine 

Sature, they contam the most mgnificent descriptions, that the 
oul 01 man can comprehend. The hundred and fourth Psalm, in 
particular, displays the power and goodness of Providence, in 
creating and preserving the world, and the various tribes of ani- 
mals in it, with such majeslick brevity {oid beauty, as it is vain 
to look for in any human composition. 

4. Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the sound- 
es| morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen world : 
aH the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle, had 
never been able to produce such a system of moral duty, and so 
rational an account of Providence and of man, as are to be found 
in the New Testament. Compared, indeed, with this, all other 
moral and theological wisdom 

Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows. bxatti£. 

SECTION IX. y 
IReflections occasioned by a rtvieio of the hiessinffs, pronounced 
by Christ on his disciples^ in hts sermon on the mount: 

1. What abundant reason have we to thank God, that this 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so par- 
^cularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one that 

hath ears to hear^" attend to it : for surely no man ever spoke as 
our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds in a posture of 
humble attention, that we may " receive the law from his mouth." 

2. He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are thev pronounced ? and whom are we 
|«^«ght to think the happiest or mankind ? The meek and the 
*umble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and the pure j 
^ose that hunger and thirst after righteousness ; those tliat ia- 
bour, but faint not, under persecution ! Lord ! how different are 
^uy maxims from those of tlie children of this world } 

3. They call the proud happy ; and admire the gay, the rich, 
^ne powerful, and tne victorious. But let a vain world take its 

fanuy trifles, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursue them, 
lay our soiil^ share in that happiness, which the Son of God c — 
K2 n ] 
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to rec<Mnmend aniflo procure ! May we obtain mereyt>f the Lord; 
may we be owned as nia children ; enjoy his presence ; and inherit 
his kingdom ! With these enjoyments, and these hc^ies, we will 
cheerfuly welcome the lowest, or the most painiiii circoxAstances. 

4. Let US be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues, which 
are here recommended to us ; this humility and meekness ; thit 
penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after righteousness^, thm 
compNassion and purit^ ; this peacefulness and fortitude of soul; 
aad^ in a word, tnis universal goodness which becomes us, as we 
sustain the character of *' the salt of the earth,'* and ^ the lighl 
<rf the world.'* , 

6. Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
ter no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a ffdod man in 
former times, ^ Blessed Lord ! either these are not thy words, or 
we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearts more effectually 
with thy ffrace ! Pour forth that divine oil on our lamps ! Then 



shall the name brighten ; then shall the ancient honours of thjr 
reliffion be revived; and multitudes be awakened and animated, 
by Aeluitre of it, ** to glorify our Father in heaven." 

D0DDRID9B 

SECTION X. ;^ 
Sehemds ^f lift often mu9iM§. 

1. Omae, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 
honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califs bad 
filled his house withjgold and silver ; and whenever he appeared, 
tiie benedictions of the people proclaimed hb passage. « 

2. Terrestrial happiness is or short continuance. The bright- 
ness of Ae flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is pass- 
ing away in its own odours. Thet vigour of Omar began to fail ; 
the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strenffth departed from hk 
hands; and agility from his feeir He gave oack to the calif the 
keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no other pleas- 
ure for the remains of 1^, than the converse of the wise, and the 
gratitude of the ^d, 

8. The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cham- 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of experi- 
ence, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, the son 
of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day earlv, and retired late. 
He was beaulifrll ana eloquent: Omar admired nis wit, and loved 
his docility. ** Tell me," said Caled, ** thou to whose voice mtions 
have listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of 
Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar the prudent The arts 
by VEEhich thou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee 
no longer necessary or useful ; impart to me the secret of thv 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has built 
thy fbrtune." 

4. ** Young man," said Omar, ** it is of little use to form j^aas 
of life. When I took mv first survey of the world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having consiaered the various conditions of mankind, 
in the hotir of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over ray head : * Seventy years 
«re avowed to man : I have yet fifty remaining. \ 

5. ** Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and tea 
I ttRI pass in fbreign countries ; I shall be learned, ana thexefi^ 
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shall be honou|;ed ; every city wili shout at my arrival, and every 
mident will solicit my friendship. Twenty years thus uassed, will 
Store my mind with images, which I shall be busy, tnrough the 
rest of my life, in combining and comparing. I shall revel in inex- 
haustible accumulations of intellectual riches; I shall find new plea- 
sures for every moment; and shall never more be weary of mj^^elf. 

6. **• I will not, however, deviate too fax from the beaten track 
of tife ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
Biarry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide : with 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat^ in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7. "I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in ob- 
scurity and contemplation ; and lie silenuy d^wn on the bed of 
death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, that I 
will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will never stand 
exposed to the artinces of courts ; I will never pant for publick 
honours, nor disturb ray quiet with the afiairs of state.' Such was 
my scheme of life, which I impressed indelibly upon my memory. 

3. '* The first part of my ensuinf time was to be spent in search 
of knowledge, and I know no^how I was divertea from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments Without, nor any ungovernable 
pAssions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest honour, 
and the most engaging 'pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, and 
month -glided after montn, till I found that seven years of the 
first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

9. '* I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why should 
I g6 abroad, while so much remained to be learned at home ? I 
immured mvself for four years, and studied the laws of the em- 
pire. The tam^ of my skill reached the judges ; I was found able 
to speak upon doubtful Questions ; and was commanded to stand at 
the footstool <^ the calir. I was heard with attention ; I was con- 
enlted with confidence ; and the love of praise fastened on my heart. 

10. ** I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with rapj^^e 
to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some time to asx my 
dismission, that I might fbast my soul with novelty : but my pres- 
ence was always necessary ; and the stream of bnsiness hurried 
me along* Sometimes I was afraid lest I should be charged with 
mgratitude : but I still proposed to travel, and therefore would not > 
confine myself by marriage. 

11. ** In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of trav- 
elling was p^sst ; and thought it best to lay hold on the fetieity yet 
in my power, and indulge myself in domestick pleasures. But at 
fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houries^ and 
wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, consulted and deliber- 
ated, till the sixty-second year maqe me ashamed of wisliiAg to 
marry. I had now nothing left but retirement ; and for retirement I 
never found a time, till disease forced me from publick employment 

12. " Such was my scheme, and such has been its consequence. 
With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled away the yewrs 
of improvement; with aresaess desire of seeing different coun- 
tries, I have always resided in the same city ; with the highest 
expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; anf 
with unalterable resolutions of contemplative retirement, I am 
going to die witiiia the Widk of Bagdat." oju joasisAjr* 
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SECTION XL 1/ 

The pleasures of virtuous senstbtcity. 

1. The eood effects of true sensibility on generalvirtue andhi^ 
piness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on the hap- 
piness of him who possesses it, and the various pleasures to which 
it gives him access. If he is master of riches or influence, it affords 
him the means of increasing his own enjoyment, by relieviuig the 
wants, or increasing the comforts of others. If he commands not 
these advantages, yet all the comforts, which he sees in the pos- 
session of the deserving, become in some sort his, by his rejoicing 
in the good which they enjoy. 

2. Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him, which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness^ which 
be beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with the 
thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are blest and 
happjr. When he sees the labours of men ap{>Qaring to prosper, 
and views a country flourishing in wealth and industry ; when he 
beholds the spring coming t'oA in its beauty, and reviving the 
decayed face of nature ; or in aytumn beholds the fields loaded 
with plenty, and the year crowned with all its fruits*; he lifts his 
affections with gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejoices 
in the general telicity and joy. 

3. It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays open 
the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the distresses 
which abound in the world ; exposes us to fsequent suffering from 
the participation which it communicates of the sorrows, as well as 
of the joys of friendship. But let it be considered, that the tender 
melancholy of sympathy, is accompanied with adensation, which 
thev who feel it would not exchange for the gratifications of the 
selfish. When the heart is strongly moved by any of the kind 
affections, even when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a se- 
^t attractive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a 
joy in the midst of grief. 

4. Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from the 
same source. Sensibility heightens in general the human powers, 
and is connected with acuteness in all our feelings. If it makes 
us more alive to some painful sensations, in return, it renders the 
pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5. The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. 
They are confined to what affects his own interest. He is obliged 
to repeat the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the 
man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of lelicity. I{is 
powers are much more freauently called fortn into occupations of 
pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open tp him of mdulgiojg 
his favourite taste, by conveying satisfaction to others* Often it is 
in his power, in one way or other, to sootli tlie aiUicted heart, to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo. 

6. Id the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestick and social in- 
tercourses of men, the cordiality of his aflections cheers and glad- 
dens him. Every appearance, every description of innocent nap- 
piness, is enjoy etlby him. Every native expression of kindness and 
oflbctioA aotong otiiers, is felt by him, even though he be not the 
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object of it In a circle of friends eiyoying one another, he is ae 
hat>py as the happiest. 

7. In a word, ne lives in s different sort of world, from what 
the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense that enables 
him to behold objects which tue selfish cannot see. At the same 
time, his enjoyments are not of that kind which remain merely on 
the surface of the mind. They oenetrate the heart. They en- 
large and elevate, thev refine ana ennoble it To aU the pleasiof 
emotions c^affection, tney add the dignified conscioasness of virtoe. 

8. Children of men ! men formea by nature to live and to feel 
as brethren ! how long will je continue to estrange yourselves 
from o|ie anotiber by competitions and jealousies, when in cordial 
union ye nnght be so much more blest ? How lonff will ye seek 
your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, neglecting those 
parer and better sonrces of joy, which flow from the aroctions 
lod the heart ? blaik^ 

SECTION XII. m 

On Ifce true honour of mam *^ 

1. The proper honour of man arises not firom some of those 
apleadid actions and abilities, which excite high admiration. Cour- 
age and prowess, military renown, signal victories and conquests, 
may render the name of a man famous, without rendering his 
character truly honourable. To many brave men, to matiy heroes 
re&owned in story, we look up with wonder. Their exploits are 
recorded. Their praises are sung. Thej stand as on an eminence 
above the rest of^ mankind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may 
act be of that sort, before which we bow with inward esteem aid 
respect Something more is wanted for that purpose, than the 
conouerittg arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2. The laurels of the warriour must at all times be dyed in blood, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. But 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has marked his character ; or low and gross sensuality 
has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more ckraely. 
It is like the Cfolossal statue, whose immense size struck the spec- 
tator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly viewed, it ap- 
pears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

8. Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the rep- 
utation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the refined pofi- 
ticks of the statesman ; or the literary efforts of genius and erudi- 
tion. These bestow, and within certain bounds, ought to bestow, 
eminence and distinction on men. They discover talents which 
it| themselves are shining ; and which become highlv valuable, 
when employed in advancing the good of mankind. Hence, they 
frequently give rise to fame. But a distinction is to be made be- 
tween fame and true honour. 

4. The statesman, vhe orator, or the poet, may be famous; 
while vet the man himself is far from being honoured. We envy 
his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not choose to 
be classed with him who possesses Uiem. Instances of this sort 
are too often foun<I in every record of ancient or modem history. 

6. From all this it follows, that in order to discem where mars 
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true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious circum- 
stances of fortune ; not t« any single sparkling quality ; but to the 
whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, as such, to rank 
high among tlmt class of beings to which he belongs ; in a word, 
we must look xo the mind and the soul. 

6. A miiid superiour to fear, to selfish interest and corruption; a 
mind governed oy the principles of uniform rectitude and intOCTity ; 
the same in prosperity and adversity; whi6h no bribe can seauccj 
nor terrour overawe ; neither by pleasure melted into effeminacy, 
nor by distress sunk into dejection : such is the mind which forms 
the distinction and eminence of man. 

7. One, who in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
ef discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firmness 
and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships, and true to 
the faith in which he professes to believe ; full Bf affection to bis 
brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, generous to his ene- 
mies, warm witfr compassion to the unfortunate ; self-denying to 
little private interests and pleasures, but zealous for publick inte- 
rest and happiness ; magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, 
without being mean ; just, without bein^ harsh ; simple in bis 
m,anners, but manly in his feelings ; on wnose words we can en- 
tirely rely ; whose countenance never deceives us ; whose pro- 
fessions of kindness are the effusions' of his heart : one, in nse, 
whom, independent of any views of advantage, we would choose 
for a superiour, could trudt in as a friend, and could love as a 
brother — this is the man, whom in our heart, above aH others^-we 
do, we must honour. / ^ blair. 

SECTION xm. / > 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of life. 

1. Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever calms 
and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion pro- 
duceslnese effects in a remarkable decree. It inspires composure 
of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens the painful, ana cher- 
ishes the pleasing emotions ; and, by these means, carries on the 
life of a pious man in a smooth and placid tenour. ' 

2. Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devotion 
opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are entire stran 
gers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they peculiarly belong to 
retirement, when the world leaves us ; and to adversity, when it 
becomes our foe. These are the two seasons, for which every wise 
man would most wish to provide some hidden store of comiort • 

3. For let him be placed in the most favourable situation which 
the human state admits, the world can neither always amuse him, 
nor always shield him from distress. There ivill be many hoiirs 
of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. If he be a stranger 
to God, and to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of solitude 
often prove ! With what oppressive weight win sickness, disap- 
pointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! 

4. But for those pensive periods^ the pious man has a relief pre- 
pared. •• From the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of 
life, or frotn the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devo- 
tion transports hrai into a new region; and surrounds him there 
with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the dejection, to 
^alm the tuRMilts, and to heal the wounds of his heart 
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5. If the woHd has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
wHh -the prospect of a higher. and: better order of thmgs, about to 
aiise. Ii men have been^ ungrateful and base, it disj^ays before 
bim the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, though every 
other friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6. Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love di- 
rected towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope ter- 
Bunatiii^ on some high and assured happiness. Both these are 
supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no reason to be sur- 
prised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of good men with 
a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7. The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many respects, 
as]>eTiour to the coarse of ratifications of sense. They are pleasures 
which belong to the highest powers and best affections or the soul : 
whereas the gratifications of sense reside in the lowest region or 
ear nature.i To the latter, the soul stoops below its native diorax. 
ty. I The former, raise it above itself. The latter, leave always 
acomfortless,>oflen a mortifying remembrance behind them. The 
former, are reviewed with applause and (delight. 

8. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaver an empty 
and offensive channeL But the pleasures of 'levotion resemble the 
eouable current of a pure Viver, which enlivens the fields through 
M^ich it passes^ and Diffuses verdure an<^ fertility along its banks. 

9: To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement of 
onr nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the 
support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent 
W4^nd. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest the pas- 
sions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communications, and thine 
only, are imparted to the low^ no less than to the high ; to the 
poor, as well as to the rich. 

10. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease ; and under thy 
infiuence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the balm of 
thp wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; 
iBttccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou begin- 
nest on earth the temper of heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels 
&nd blessed spirits eternally rejoice. M^ slair. 

SECTION yuN.Fn^ 

Tkeplanetary and terrestrial worlds comparatively considered* 
. 1. To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the most 
. extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is also clothed 
with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned with a variety 
of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a spectator placed on one^of 
the planets, it weara a uniform aspect ; looks all luminous ; and 
W larger than a spot. To beings who dwell at still greater dis- 
tances, it entirely disappears. 

2. That which we call alternately the morning and the evening 
atar, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the pro- 
cession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the dawn,) 
ia a planetary world. This planet, and the four others that so won- 
dertuUy vary their mvstick dance, are in themselves dark bodies, 
and ahme only by reflection ; have fields, and seas, and skies, of 
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their own ; art fbmiahed with all accommodations for tmmal suli- 
■iitence. and are supposed to be the abodes of inteUectual life ; 
•11 whicn, together with our earthly habitation, are dependent 
en that ff rand dispenser of Divine nniniftcence, the son ; receive 
their light from the distribution of his rays, and derive their 
comfort from his beni«-n agency. 

3. The sun, which seems to perform its ditily stages through 
the sky. Is in this respect fixed and immoveable : it is the grrat 
axle of heuven, about which the globe we inhabit, and other more 
spav lotis orbs, wheel their stated courses. The sun, thongh seem- 
in*^ i> ^^maller than the dial it illuminates, is abundantly larger than 
tbi^' A hole earth, on which so many lofty mountains nse, and such 
vsn oceans nill. A line exten<Un|^ from side to side through the 
cei) re of that resplendent orb, would measure more than eight 
huu ;red thousand miles : a girdle formed to go round itscireuni- 
fereiice, woul<i require a length of millions. Were its solid con- 
tei Cd to be estimated, the account would overwhelm our onder- 
6tan ing, and be aLuost beyond the power of language to express. 

4. Are we startled at these reports of philosop|hy ! Are we reajy 
to cry out in a transport of surprise, ^ How mighty is the Being 
who Kindled so provligious a fire ; and keeps afive, from age to 
age, so enormous a mass of flame !" let us attend oo^ philosophi- 
cal i(ui«ies, and we shall be brought acquainted with speculations 
more enlarged and more ama/inff. 

6. This sun with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, though in 
appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon a lady% 
nng, is really a vast globe, like the sun in si/.e and m glory ; no 
less spacious, no less Itiminous, than the radiant source of <lay. So 
that every star, is not barely d^world, but the centre of a inagnifi<* 
cent system , has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and 
revolving round its attractive influence, all which are lost to oof 
sight in unmeasurable wilds of ether. 

6. That the stars appear like so many diminntive, and scarcely 
distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and inconceiva- 
ble distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a b|dl, 
shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with unabated rapidityi 
must travel, at thi^4j|petuoue rate>, almost seven hundred then* 
sand years, before V^uld reach the nearest of these twinkling 
luminaries. A ^ 

7. While, beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own extreme 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all terres- 
trial thinjgfs. What is the earth, with allher Qatentalioasscenes,coiB- 
pared with this astonishing grand itirniture of the skies? What 
but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the map of the universe r 

5. It is observed by avery judicious writer, that if the sun him- 
self, which enlightens this part of the creation, were extinguisfaedf 
and all the host of planetary worlds, which move about hijoi, were 
Annihilated, Uiey would not be missed by an eye that can take in 
the whole compass of nature, any more than a ^rain of sand upon 
the sea-shore. \The bulk of which they consist, and the space 
which they occupy, are so exceedingly little in comparison of 
the whol<^, that their loss would scarcely leave a bkak tei the ini* 
menaity of God*s works. 
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f . if theiv not our globe only, bat this whole atsteili, b» fo very 
dknitttttm, wiiat ia a Idngdooi or a country P W&at are a few k>rd^ 
fllttps, or the so much m4muteA patrimonies of those who aore styled 
^^eaithy ? When I neasore them with my own little pittance, they 
swell into proud and bloated dimensions : but when I take the uni« 
rerse iormf standard, how scanty is their si^e ! how contemptible 
thmi figure ! They shrink into pompous nothinfs* adoison. 

SECTION XV. // "^ 
Oh Ike jMifcr of cMtom, and tke uses io whick U may be applied. 

1. TBeRfi is not a common saying, which has a better torn of 
sense in it, th^n what we often hear in the mouths of the mlgar, 
that * Custom is a second nature.* It is indeed able to form the 
man anew ; and give him inclinations and capacities altogether 
diferent mm those he was bom with. 

2. A person who is addicted to play ot gaming^ though he to<dc 
but littte delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
ificlinatiDn towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it,lhat 
it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired or busy 
life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conTersant in the 
one or the other, ttU he is utterly nnqnalified lor reiisbing that 
ts which he has been for some time disused. 

8. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, tili he is una- 
ble to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how our de- 
light in any particular study, art, or science, rises and improves, 
lA proportion to the application which we bestow upon it« Thus, 
what was at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertaimnent. 
Ottr empk^ments are chang^ into diversions. The mind grows 
fond of those actions it is accustomed to ; and is drawn with re- 
luctaney fVom those paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4. If we attentively consider this property of human nature, it 
may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, I would 
have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series cf action, 
in which the choice of others, or his own necessities, may have 
engaged him. It may perhaps be very disagreeable to him, at 
first ;tmt use and application will certamly render it not oidy less 
painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

5. In the second place, I would recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given to his 
^sciples^ and which that philosopher must have drawn firom die 
observation I have enhireed upon : " Pitch upon that course of life 
which is the most excel&nt, and custom wul render it the most 
delrghtfVil." 

6. Men, whose eircumstances will permit them to choose their 
own wav of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue that Which 
their judgement tells them is the most laudable. The voice of 
reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of any present incli- 
nation : since, by the rule ahove-mentioned, inclination will at 
lenglJi come over to reason, though we can never force reason to 
comply with inclination. 

7. in the third place, this observation may teach the most senstnf 
and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships aiHf difficulties^ 
which are apt to discourage him from the orosecution of a virtuous 
life. *^ The gods,'' said Hesiod, ** have pateed labour befim vir* 
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tue ; tke way to her is at first rough and difficult, butgrrows more 
smooth and easy the farther we advance in it." The man who 

Proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, will, in a little time, 
nd that *' her ways are ways of pleasantness, and- that all iier 
paths are peace." 

8. To enforce this consideration, we may further obfprve, that 
the practice of religion will not only be attended with that plea- 
sure which naturally at^companies those actions to which we are 
habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of heart, that rise 
from the consciousness of such a pleasure ; from the satisfactioii 
of acting up to the dictates of reason ; and from the prospect of 
a happy immortality. 

9. in the fourth place, we may learn from this observation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular care, 
when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how we too 
frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent diversions 
and entertainments.; since the mind may insensibly fall off from 
the relish of virtuous actions, and by degrees, exchange that 
pleasure which it takes in the performance of its duty, for de-^ 
lights of a much inferiour and unprofitable nature. ,Ji 

10. The last use which I shall make of this remarkaple proper- ' 
ty m human nature, of being delighted with those actions to w£dch 
it b accustomed, is, to showho w absolutelv necessary it is for us to 
ffain habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of 
tne next. The state of bliss we call heaven, will not be capable 
of affecting those minds which are not thus qualified for it : we 
must, in this world, gain a relish for truth and virtue, if we would 
be able to taste that Knowledge and|perfection, which are to make 
us happy in the next The seedsoF those spiritual joys and rap- 
tures, which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eterni^« 
must be planted in it during this its present state of probation. In 
short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as 
the natural effect of a religious life. addisoiv. 

SECTION XVI. /-^ 
The phasurts resulting from a proper use of our faculties. 

1. Ha PPT is that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar cares, is 
master of himself, his time, and fortune ; who spends his time in 
making himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making others ( and there- 
foH himself) happier : who, as the will and understanding are the 
two ennobling uiculties of the soul, thinks himself not complete, 
till his understanding is beautified with the valuable furniture of 
knowledge, as well as his will enriched. with every virtue: who 
has furnished himself with all the advantages to relish solitude ' 
and enliven conversation ; who when serious, is not sullen ; and 
when cheerful, not indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is, not to 
be admired for a false glare of'^ greatness, but to be beloved for 
the gentle and sober lustre of his wisdoip and goodness. 

2. The gre.atest minister of state has not more business to do, 
in a publick capacity, than he, and indeed every other man, may 
find m the retired and still scenes of life . Even in his private walks, 
every thing that is visible convinces him there is present a Being 
invisible. Aiaed by natural philosophy,' he reads plain le^ibG 
tiacee of the I>ivinity ia every thing Jfe meets i he sees the Deity 
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in every tree, as well as Moses did in the burning t>it8h, though 

not in so glaring a manner : and when he sees him, he adores hmi 

with the tribute of a grateful heart. ^ -L sebd. 

SECTION XVII/^/^ 

Description of candour, 

1. True candour is altogether different from that guarded, inof- 
lensive languaae. and thw studied openness of behaviour, which 
we 80 frequent^*]ueet with among men of the world. Smiling, 
very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words, of those who 
inwardly are the most ready to think evil of others. That can- 
doiir which is a Christian virtue, consists, not in fairness of 
speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2. It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but sup- 
plies its place with a humane and generous liberality of sentiment. 
its manners are unaffected, and its professions cordial. Exempt, 
on one hand, from the dsrk jealousy of a suspicious mind, it is no 
less removed, on the other, from that easy credulity which is im- 
I>osed on by every specious pretence. iC is perfectly consistent 
With extensive knowledge oi the world, ana with due attention 
to our own safety. 

8. In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry on 
With persons of every different character, suspicion, to a certain 
degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds the 
bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into viceT There 
18 a prcmer mean between undistinguished credulity, and univer- 
^^ jealousy, which a sound understanding discerns, and which 
^e man of candour studies to preserve. 

^: He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every human character* He expects none 
to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that there is any 
Without some commendable qualities. jIn the midst of many de- . 
»ects, he can discover a virtue. . Under the indoence of personal 
resentment, he can be just to the merit of an enemy. 

5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports and 
^ark sugjgrestions, which^ among the tribes of the censorious, cir- 
culate With so. much rapidity, and meet with so ready acceptance. 
"S IS not hasty to judere ; and he requires full evidence before he 
Will condemn. . 

. 6. As long as an action can be ascribed to different motives, he 
^oias it ks no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the worst 
Where there is just ground for doubt, he keeps his judgement un- 
decided ; and, during the period of suspense, leans to the most 
Charitable construction which an action can bear.. When he must 
J.ondenm, he condemns with regret ; and without those aggrava- 
wons which the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens 
calmly to the apology of the offenderj and readily admits every 
Extenuating circumstance, which equity can suggest. 

7. How much soever he may blame tne principles of any sect 
J' party, he never confounds, under one general censure, all who 
oefong to that party or sect* He charges them not witWsuch con- 
sequences of Uieir tenets, as they refuse and disavow. Prom one 
wrong opinion, he does not infer the subversion of all sound prin- 
ciples ; nor from oneNbad action, conclude that all regard to con- 
science is overthrown. ^ 
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8. Whf M ha *^ beboldfl the mote in his brother '0 ^jpe," he ve- 
mend^ers ^'the beam in his own." He commiserates human 
frailty ; and judges^of others according^to the mriitciplet, by whieh 
he would think It reheonable that they should Judffe of him. In 
a word, he views men and actions in the eleitr sunshine of charity 
and food natare ; and not in that dark and euUe«i shade whicn 
jealousy and party-spirit throw over all charactera. 9I«ai«. 

SECTION XVIII. /O 
On the imperfection 0/ thai happiness which rests solely an warUUif 
ptecLSures. 

1. The vanity of human pleasures, is a topick which miffht be 
embeUished with the pomp of much description. But I shul stu- 
diously avoid exagfferation, and only point out a threefold vanity 
in human life, whicn every unpartial observer cannot but admit ; 
disappointmest in pursuit, dissatisfaction in eigoyment, uncer- 
tainty in possession. 

2. iPirst, disappointmeskin pur^t. When we look around us 
on the world, we every wh^e behold a busy multitude, intent on 
the prosecution of various designs, which their wants or desires 
have suggested. We behold them employing every method which 
ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of industry, some the 
boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity of stratagem, in order 
to conAss their ends. 

3. of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In 
coH^rison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is 
the number of the successful ? Or rather where is the man who 
wil^ declare, that in every point he has completed his ^an, and 
attained his utmost wish? 

4. No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a path, 
which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. ** The race 
is not dways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches 
to men of understanding." We may form our plans with the 
most profound sagacity, and with the most vigilant caution may 
guara against dangers on every side. But some unforeseen oc- 
currence comes across, which baffles oiir wisdom, and lays our 
labours in the dust. 

5. Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire at 
engrossing the higher departments pf life,' the misfortune would be 
less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambkion from 
its towering height, little concern the bulk of mankind. These 
are objects on whicn, a^ on distant meteors, they gaze from afar, 
without drawing personal instruction from events so much above 
them. 

^. But, alas ! when we descend into the regions of private life, 
we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. 
Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice of our pre- 
tensiens, can ensure success. But ** time and chance happen to 
aH." Against the stream of events, both the wcnrthy and the un- 
deserving are obliged to struggle ; and both are frequently over-^ 
borne aJUke by the current 

7. Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the hunian state is subject. This 
is the severest of all mortifications ; after having been successfliil 
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in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is 
fouud to be an evil still more general than the former. Some 
may be so fortunate as to attain what they have pursi^ed ; but 
fione are rendered completely happy by what they nave attained. 

8. Disappoilited hope is misery ; and yet successful hope is only 
imperfect oliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. Examine 
the condition of those who appear most prosperous ; and you will 
find that they are never just what they desire to be. Ifretired, 
they languisn for action ; if busv, they complain of fiiti^ue. If in 
miadle lue, they are impatient tor distinction ; if in hign stations, 
^ey sigh after freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to 
that plenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire. To- 
gether with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One 
void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes 

frow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of what they 
ave not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which occupies 
and interests the most successful. 

9. This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, springs 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and partly 
from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly enjoyments 
ar0 adequate to the high desires and powers of an immortal spirit 
Fancy paints them at a distance witn splendid colours ; but pos- 
session unveils the fallacy. The eagerness of passion bestows 
upon them, at first a brisk and lively relish. But it is their fate 
always to piill by familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety 
into disgust. 

10. Happy would the pooray think himself, if he could enter on 
all the treasures <ff the ricj^ffnd happy fbr a short time he might 
be : but before he had long contemplated and admired his state, 
his possessions would seem to lessen, aild his cares would grow. 

11. Add to the Ubs^isfying nature of our pleasures, the attend- 
ing circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, such as 
they are, they are at tiQ time possessed unmixed. To human lips 
it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When external cir- 
cumstances show fairest to the world, the envied man groans in 
private under his own burden. Some vexation disquiets, some 

{lassipn corrodes him ; some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws 
ike a worm, the root of his felicity. When there is nothing from 
without to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison operates within. 
For worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupting 
the heart. It fosters the loose and the violent passions. It engen- 
ders noxious habits ; and taints the mind with false delicacy, 
which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

12. But put the case in the most favourable light. Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment in purstiit, and deceit- 
fulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully attainable, and 
completely satisfactory ; still there remain* to be considered the 
vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. Were there 
in worldly things any fixedpbint of security*wllnch we could gain, 
the mind would then have some basis on which to rest. 

13. But our condition is Such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. "Boast not thyself of to'-ftidrrow ^ for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.'* It is much if, during 
its course, thou hearest not of somewhat^ dis(|uiet br alarih thee^ 
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For tife Hfver proceed long in « unifonn train. It is contimaUy 
variod by ttn#xpected eventiu 

14, Tm seeds of alteration are every where town ; and. the sua* 
ahine of pvotperity commonly accelerates their ffrowth. If our en* 
joygients are numerous, we lie inore open on different sides to be 
wounded, if we have possessed them long, we have greater 
cause to dread an approaching change. By slow degrees pros* 
perity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It requires no 
oreparation to bring it forward. 

16. The edifice which it cost much time and labour to erectt 
one inauspicious eve«t, one sudden blow, can level with the dust« 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, human 
bliss must still be transitory ; for man fshanges of himself. No 
course of eiyoyment can delight us long, what amused our youth* 
loses its charm in maturer age. As years advance, our powers are 
blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. 

16, The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us^ 
till at length the period comes, when au must be swept away. 
The prospect of this termination of our labours and pursuits, is 
sufficient to mark our state with vanity. " Our days are a hand's 
breadth, and our age is ^ nothing,*' Within that little space is 
all our enterprise bounded. We crowd it with toils and cares, with 
contention and strife. We project great desiffns, entertain lugb 
hopes, and then leave our plans unfimshed, ana sink into oblivion. 

17. This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity 
of the world. That too much has not been said, must appear 
to every one who considers how generally mankind lean to the 
opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment to the present 
state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and ** pierce them- 
selves through with many sorrows," blair* 

SECTION XIX. ff 
What are the real and solid enjmfments of human lifi. 

1. It must be admitted, that unmixed and complete hapmness ia 
unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can altogether ore- 
vent passions from disturbing our jpeace, and misfortunes from 
wounding our heart. But alter this concession is made, will it 
follow, that there kno object on earth which deserves our pur- 
suit, or that all enjoyment becomes contemptible which is not per- 
fect ? Let us survey our state with an impai^al eye, and be just 
to the various gills of Heaven. 

2. How vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, the 
comforts and hopes of religion are sufficient to give solidity to the 

, enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good affections, 
and the testimony of an approving conscience \ m the sense of 
peace and reconciliation with God, through the great Redeemer 
of mankind ; i|i the firln confidence of being conducted through 
all the trials of life, by infinite Wisdom and Goodness : and m 
the joyful prospect of arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity ; 
they possess a happiness, which, descending from a purer and 
more perfect region than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

8. Besides tl\e eDJoym^nts peculiar to religion, there are othef 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferiour order, 
most not be pverlooked ia the estimate of human life. It ie ne- 
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cessary te call mtteatioii to these, in or^r to check that repining 
ftad unthankfni spirit to which man is always too prone; 

4. Some degree <^ importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, tO'the innocent fi^ratifications of sense, and to the 
entertainment afforded us by au the beautiful scenes of nature: 
some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of social life ; ana 
more to the internal enjoyments of thought and reflection, and to 
the pleasures of affectionate intercourse with those whom we love. 
These comforts are often held in too low estimation, merely be- 
esuse they are ordinary and common ; although that is the cir- 
eurastance which ought, in reason, to enhance their value. They 
lie open, in tome degree, to all ; extend through every rank en 
life ; and fill up agreeably VMMy of those spaces in our present 
existence, which are not occupied with higher objects, or with 
serious cares. 

6. From this representation it appears, thaL notwithstanding the 
vanity of the wond, a considerable degree of comfort is attainable 
in the present state. Iiet the rec^^ction of this serve to recon* 
cile us to our condition, uwl to repress the arrogance of com- 
plunts and murmurs.^-^What art thou, O son of man ! who, hav- 
ing sprang but yesterday out of the dust, darest to lift up thy f 
voice against Uiy Maker, and to arraign his providence, because^ 
all thinffs are not ordered according to thv wish ? 

B. What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the uni- 
verse, whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit gave 
thee fi^round to claim ! Is it nothing to thee to have been intro- 
duced into this magnificent world ; to have been admitted as a 
spectator of the Divine wisdom and works ; and to have had ac- 
cess to aJl the comforts which nature, with a bountifuf hand, has 
poured forth around thee ? Are all the hours forgotten which 
thou hast passed in ease, in complacency, or joy ? 

7. Is it a small fkvour in thy e^es, that the hand of Divine Mercy 
has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou reject not its 

^proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a happier state of 
existence ? When thou comparest thy condition with thy desert, 
blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be silent, be ffrateful, 
and adore. Receive with tnankfulness the blessings wnich are 
allowed thee. Revere that government which at present refuses 
thee more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there are evils 
in the world, its Creator is wise and good, and has been bountiful 
to thee. 1^ BLAia. 

SECTION XX. 9^0 
Scale of beings* 

1. Thov«e theie is a ^reat deal of pleasure in contemplating { 
the material world ; by which I mean, that system of bodies, into 
which nature has so curiously wrought th^ mass of dead matter, 
with the several relations that those bodies bear to one another ; 
there4s still, methinks, somethinj^ more wonderful and surprising, 

in contem^tions on the world of life ; by which I intend, ail those 
aniimds with which every part of the universe is furnished. The 
material world is onl^ the shell of the universe : the world of 
Hfe are its inhabitants. 

2. If we consider those parts of the material world, which lie the 
aeayEttit to ua, and are therefore subject to our observation, and m- 
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Suiries, it is amazinffto consider the infinity Of animals with which 
ley are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; every gfreea 
leal swarms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a sihgl'e numoujr 
in the body of a man^ or of any other animal, in which our glasses 
io not discover myriads of living creatures. We find, even in the 
most solid bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavi- 
ties, which are crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, too little 
for the naked eye to discover. 

8. On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of 
, nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming witn number- 
less kinds of living creatures. We find every mountain and marsh, 
wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with birds and beasts ; 
and every part of matter affording proper necessaries and conve- 
nienceis, for the livelihood of the multitudes which inhabit it 

4. The author of " the Plurality of Worlds," ^raws a very 
good argument from this consideration, for the peopling of every 
planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from the analogy of 
reason, that if no part of matter, with which we are aoquamted, 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies, which are at such a 

^ distance from us^ are not desert and unpeopled ; but rather, 
^that they are furnished with beings adapted to their respective 
» situations. 

5. Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are endow^ 
ed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away upon dead 
matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings which are 
conscious of their existence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies 
which lie under our observation, that matter is only made as the 
basis and. support of animals ; and that there is no more of the 
one than what is necessary for the existence of the other. 

6. Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have often 
pursued With great pleasure to myself, 1 shall enlarge farther 
upon it, by considering that part of the scale of beings, which* 
comes within our knowledge. 

7. There are s(mie living creatures, which are raised but iust 
above dead matterij/To mention only that species of shell-fish, 
which is formed in Afi^ fashion of a. cone ; that grows to the sur- 
face of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being severed 
from the place where it grew. There are many other creatures 
but one removefroiMfhese, which have no other sense than that of 
feeling and taste. Others have still an additional ont of hearing; 
others of smell ; and others, of sijgfht. 

8. It is wonderful to observe, by what a gfadiial progress the 
world of life Advances, through a prodigious variety of species, be- 
fore a creature is formed,^ that is complete in all its senses : and 
even among these, there is such a different degree of perfection, 
in the sense which one animal enjoys beyond what appears in an- 
other, that though the sense in different animals is distinguished 
by the same common denomination, it seetns almost \^f a Afferent 
nature. 

9. If, after this, we look into the several inward perfectiona of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we find 
them rising, after the same manner imperceptibly oae above m»- 
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ttther ; and receiving additional improvements, aecmrd]S|r to the 
species in which they are implanted. This progress in nature is 
80 very gradual, that the most perfect of an mferiour species, 
comes very near to the most imperfect of that which is imme* 
diately above it. 

10. The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, as 
I have before hinted, in his having made so very little matter, at 
least what falls withm our knowledge, that does not swarm with 
life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he made but one species of 
animals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the happiness of ex» 
istence : he has therefore. tptcyUdf in nis creaticm, every degree 
of life^very capacity of eeing. 

11. The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a OMm, is filled 
vop with diverse kinds of creatures, rising one After another, by 
Mi ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions and devia^ 
tions from one spetcies to another, are almost insensible. This in- 
termediate space is so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
icarcely a degree of perceptimii, which does not appear in some 
one ^rt of Uie world of lite. Is the goodness, or tne wisdom -of 
the iHvine Being, more manifested in this his proceeding ? 

12. There is a consequence, besides those I have already men- 
tioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the foregoing • 
considerations. If the scale of being rises by so regular a progress, 
so high as man, we may, by parity cKf reason^ suppose^ that it still 
proceeds gradually through those beings which are of a superiour 
nature to him ; since there is infinitely greater space and room for 
different; degrees of perfection, between the Supreme Being and 
man, than between man and the most despicable insect. 

13. In this great system of being, there is no creature so won- 
derful in its nature, and which so much deserves our particular at- 
tention,'as man ; who fills up the middle space between the animal 
•nd the intellectual nature, tiie visible ana the invisible world ; and 
who is that link in the chain of being, which forms the connexion 
between both. So that he who. in one respect, is associated with 
&ngels and archangels, and mav look upona oeing of infinite perfec- 
tion as Ids father, and the hignest order of spirits as his brethren, 
may, in another respect, say to " corruption, thou art my. father, 
and to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister." addiso5. 

SECTION XXI. T^/ 
Jh-ust in the care of Providence recommended, 

1. Man, considered in himself^ is a very helpless, and a very 
wretehed being. He is subiect every moment to the gf^Lteet 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all sides ; 
and may become unhai^y by numberless casualties, which he 
could not foresee, nor have prevented had he foreseen them. 

2. It is ou^omfort, while we are obnoxious to so many acci- 
dei^, that \iAaje under the care of one who directs contingen- 
cies, and has m his hands the management of every thing that is 
capable of annoying or ofiending us ; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need ofTand is always ready to bestow it on those V9h0 
aakitofhim. 
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8. The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so inS* 
nitely wise and good a "SeinSfiB afirm reliance on him for the bless- 
ings and conveniences oflite ; and an habitual trusty in him, for de- 
liverance out of all such dan^rers and difficulties as may befall us. 

4. The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, a^ he 
who considers himself abstractemy from this relation to the Su- 
preme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with the contem- 
plation of those divine attributes, which are employed for his safety, 
and his welfare. He finds his want of foresight made up. by the 
* omniscience of him who is his support He is not sensible of his 
own want of strength, when he knows that his helper is almighty. 

6. In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Being,.is powerful in his power, wise by hb wisdom, happv oy his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute ; and 
loses his own insufficiency in tiie fulness of infinite perfection. To 
make our lives mdre easy to us, we are commanded to put our 
trust in him, who^jb thus able to relieve and succour us ; the Divine 
Goodness havin^^ made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding 
we should have been miserable, had it been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of to re- 
commend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those that fol- 
low. The first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will 
not fail those who put their trust in him. But wit^iout considering 
the supernatural blessing, which accompanies this duty, we may 
observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own reward ; or, in 
other words, that this firm trust and confidence in the great Dispo- 
ser of all things, contribute very much to the getting clear of any 
affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and that 
he acts in the sight of his friend, oflen exerts himself beyond his 
abilities ; and does woiiders^ that are not to be matched by one* 
who is not animated with such a confidence of success. Trust in 
the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally produces patience, 
hope, cheerfulness, and u\ other dispositions of mind, which alle- 
viate tnbse calamities that we are not able to remove. 

8. The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to the 
mind o^man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most of all, in 
the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the last moments 
of its separatioir; wflfen it is just entering on another state of ex- 
istence, to converse^ith scenes, and objects, and companions, that 
are altogether new ; what can support her under such tremblings 
of thou^t, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but the 
casting of all her cares upon him, who first gave her being ; who 
has conducted her through one stage of it ; and who will be always 
present, to guide and comfort Jier in her progress through 
eternity ? addison. 



SECTION XXII. f%§ 



Piety and graJtitudt enliven proapen^ 

l.'PfKTY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, to 

enliven prosfjeritjr. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The sense 

of being distinguished by the kindness of another, gladdens the 
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fteart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives to any posses- 
sion iirhich is agreeable m itself, a double reush, from its being 
the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, 
mayprove burdensome. For human virtue is never perfect ; ana 
soffletimes unreasonable expectations on the one i|ide. sometimes 
a mortifying sense of dependence on the other, corrode in secret 
the pleasures of benefits, and convert the obligations of friend- 
ship into grounds of jealousy, f 

• 2. But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of grati- 
tude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; and with a 
gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good man looks up 
to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end but the>happi- 
ness of those wnomlie blesses, and who desires no return froa 
them^ but a devout and thankful heart. While others can trace 
their prosperity to no higher source than a concurrence of world- 
ly causes ; and, often, of mean or trifling incidents, which occa-^ 
sionally favoured their designs ; with what superiour satisfaction 
does the servant of God remark the hand of ttiat gracious power 
which hath raised him up , which hath happily conducted hia 
through the various steps ot life, and crownecf him with the moH 
favourable distinction beyond his e<]^uals ? 

9. Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the past, 
but a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, enters lAt^ 
the pious ^niotion. They are only the virtuous^who in their pros- 
perous days hear this voice j^ddressed to them, " Go thy way, eat 
thy bread, withwoy, and drink thy wine with a cheerful heart : 
for God now aipepteth thy works." He who is the author of 
their prosperity, gives them a title to enjoy, with complacency, 
fiis own gift. 

4-' While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of the 
world, the^righteous sit openly down to the fefist of life, under the 
smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp their joys. The 
blessing of God rests upon all that they possess; his protection 
surrounds them ; and hence, " in the habitations of the righteous, 
is found the voice of rejoicing and salvation." A lustre unknown 
to others, invests, in their sight, the whole face of nature. 

5. Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the pros- 
perity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smiling as- 
pect, both of the powers above, and of the objects below. Not 
only have they as full a relish as others, for the innocent pleasures 
of Ufe, but, moreover, in these they hold communion with their 
divine benefactor. In all that is good or fair, they trace his hand. 
"om the beauties of nature, from the improvements of art, from 
the enjoyments of social life, they raise their affection to the source 
of all the happiness which surrounds them) and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intelle<;tual, and spiritual, t# 
eartidy jogjs. 

6. For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark that 
cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king David had 
when he wrote the twenty -third psalm ; and compare the highest 
pleasures of tHe riotous sinner, with the happy and satisfied spirit 
which breathes throughout that psalm. — In ine midst of the splen 
dour of royalty, with what amiable simplicity of gnititiidQ does he 
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look up to the Lord as '* his Shepherd ;" happier in aflcribine all 
hia auceeaa to Divine favour, than to this pohcy of his councils, or 
to the force of his arma ! 

7. How many instances of divine goodness arose before him in 
nieasing resembrance, when, with such relish, he speaks of the 
^ ffreen pastures and still waters, beside which God nad led him ; 
or his cup which he had made to overflow ; and of the table which 
he had prepared for him in the presence of his enemies !" With 
what perfect tranquillity does he look forward to the time of his 
passing through '* the valley of the shadow of death ;" unaf^mlled 
Df that spectre, whose most distant appearance Uasts the pros* 
perity ef sinners ! He fears no evfl, as long as *' the rod and the 
staff^ of hi% Divine Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the 
tmknowB periods of this and of future existence, comnuts himseif 
to his guidance with secure and triumphant hope : ^ Surelv j^ood- 
ness and mercy will Mlow me all the days of my life ; and ndiall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. ' 

8. What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of proeperi^ is here 
exhibited ! How different from that eroes relish of worldljr ^eas- 
ures, which belongs to those who behold only the terrestrial side 
of things ; who raise their views to no higher objects than the 
succession of human contisg^icieS) and the weak efforts of \m^ 
nan ability ; who have no protector or patron in the heavens, to 
enliven their prosperity, or to wsrm their hearts with gratitude 
and trust ! « BLAJsm* 

SECTION XXIIL ^ ) 

Virtue^ n^n detply^ rooted^ is not subject to the i^flwmce ^ 
fortant, 

1. The city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he or- 
dered Hephestion to bestow the crown fm him whom the Sidom- 
ans shoula think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion beinr 
at that time resident with two younor men of distinction, offerel 
them the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling him that it wad 
contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any one to that 
honour, who was not of the roval ftimily. 

2. He then, having expressea his admiration of their disinterest- 
ed spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, who might 
remember that lie had received the crown through their hands. 
Overlooking many, who would have been ambitious Of this high 
honour, they made choice of Abdolonyraus, whose singular merit 
had rendered him conspicuous, even in the vale of obscurity. 
Though remotely related to the royal fiimily, a series of misfor- 
tunes liad reduced him to the necessity of cultivating a garden, 
for a small stipend, in the suburbs of the city. 

3. While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weedincf his gar- 
den, die two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hanusthe en- 
signs of royalty, approached him, and saluted him king. They 
imormed him niat Alexander had appointed him to that office : 
and required him immediately to exchange his rustick garb, and 
utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sc^tre. At the 
same time, they af^nionished htm, when he should be seated on the 
throne, an*.! h»ve a hat ion in his power, not to forget the humble 
condition ftom wiixch he had been raised. 
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4. A n this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus 89 an Dlusion 
•f the fanc^ or an insult offered to his poverty. He requested 
them not totrmibl^im farther with their impertinent jests ; and 
to find some other way of amusing themselves, which might leave 
him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obscure habitation. — At 
length, however, they convinced him, that they were serious in 
their proposal ; and prevailed upon him to accept the regal office, 
and accompany them to the palace. 

5. No sooner was he in possession of the government, than pride 
and envv created him enemies ; who whispered their murmurs in 
every ^race, till at last they reached the ear of Alexander. He 
commanded the new-elected prince to be sent for ; and inquired 
of hhn, with what- temper or mind he had borne Jiis poverty. 
"Wmild to Heaven,'* replied Abdolonymus, "that I may be able 
to bear my crown with equal moderation : for when I possessed 
little, r wanted nothing : these hands suppliedime with wnatever 1 
desired." From this answer. Alexander formed so high an idea 
of his wisdom, that he confirmed the choice which had been 
made ; and annexed a neighbouring province to the government 
of Sidon. ^uiyr^s curtius. 

SECTION XXIV. ^T^ 
The Speech o^ Pabricius, a Roman ambassador, to Hng Pyrr- 
huSf who attempted to bribe him4Q his interests, by the offer of a 
great sum of money, 

1. With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been justly 
informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but mean ap- 
pearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which, by my own la- 
Dour, I draw my support. But if, by any means, thou hast been 
persuaded to think that this poverty renders me of less conse- 
quence in my own country, or in any degree unhappy, thou art 
greatly deceived. 

2. I have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without superfluities, I 
am also free from the desire of them. With these, I confess I 
should be more able to succour the necessitous, the only advan- 
tage for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but small as my pos- 
sessions are, I can still contribute something to the support of 
the state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3. With res^ctto -honours, my country places me, poor as I 
am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome knows no qualifica- 
tions forgreat employments, but virtue and ability. She appoints 
me to ofl^iate in the most august ceremonies of religion ; sne in- 
trusts me with the command of her armies ; she confides to my 
care the most important negotiations. My poverty does not les- 
sen the weight and influence of my counsels in the senate. 

4. The Roman ]>eople honour me for that very poverty, which 
king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. They know the many op- 
portunities I have had to enrich myself, without censure ; they 
are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their prosperity : and 
if I have any thing to complain of, in the return they make me, it 
is only the excess of their applause. What value, then, can I 
put upon thy gold and silver ? What kincf ca n a 'id any thing to my 
lortiiiie ? Always attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon 
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me, I hiLTe m mind, free from self-reproach ; and I have an honest 
tkme. • A^ - 

SECTION XXV. V' -' 
Character ©/"James I. king of England, 

1. No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was ever 
so muph exposed to the opposite extremes of calumnv and flat- 
tery, of satire and panegyrick. And the factions whicn be^an in 
his time, being stul continued, have made his character oe as 
much disputed to this day, as is commonly that of phnoes who 
are our contemporaries. 

; 2. Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was possessed 
of j but not one of them pure, or free from the contagion of .the 
neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on prof usio^f. his 
learning on pedantry, his pacifi'ck disposition on pusillanimity, his 
wisdom on cunningj| his friendship on light fancy and boyish 
fondness. 

S. While he imagined that he was only maintaining llis own * 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his actions, and 
still more of his pretensions, to nave encroached on the liberties 
of his people. Whfte he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to 
acquire the gd&d will of all his neig'hbours, he was able to pre- 
serve fully the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 
si'ierable, but fitter to discourse on general maxims, than to con- 
duct any intricate business. ) 

4. His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct of 

Erivate life, than to the government of kingdoms. Awkward in 
is person, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to 
conmiand respect : partial and undiscerning in his aflections, he 
was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a'feeble temper, more 
than of a frugal judgement ; exposed to our ridicule from his 
vanity, but exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride 
and arrogance. 

5. And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of his character, 
that all his qualities were sullied witn weakness, andemhellishea 
by humanity. Political courage he was certainly devoid of; and 
from thence chiefly is derived the strong prejudice, whicl\ pre- 
vails against his personal bravery : an inference, however, wnich 
must b^ owned, from general experience, to be extremely fal- 
lacious, ^ /• HUME. 

SECTION XXVI. -4- « 

Charles V. emperor of Germany^ res^n^ his dominionif cmd 
retires from the wamd. 
li This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the nonours which can flatter the neart of maa^ 
took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his kingdoms ; and to 
withdraw entirely from any concern in business or the aflTaira of 
^is world, in order that he might spend the remainder of hii 
days in retirement and solitude. 

2. Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraordinary 
discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is not exempt 
frdm cares and disappointments ; though most of thos^ who are ex- 
alted to a throne, nnd solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to be 
their perpetual atfeendanis, in that envied pre-enunenoe ; yety to 
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descend Toluatarily from the supreme^ a subordinate station»aiid 

* to rfiinquish the possession of power tn ordeV to attain the enjoy- 

ment of nappiness, seems to be an effort too great for the human 

mind. 

3. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs who 
liave quitted a dirone, and have ended their days in retirement. 
Bot they were either weak princes, who took this resolution rash- 
ly, and repented of it as soon as it was token ; or unfortunate 
princes, from whose hands some strong rival had wrested their 
•ceptre, and compelled them to descend with relnotaace into a 
private Nation. 

^^^ioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding 
tfao^ins of governmeot, who ever resigned them from deliberate 
-du^ice ; and who continued, durins many years^ tc^njoy the tran- 
i)iailli.ty of retirement, without fetchinj: one pemtent sigh, or cast- 
ing back one look of desire, towards the power or dignity which 
~ke had abandoned. 

d. No wonder, then, thatCharles's resignation should fill all Eu- 
ropue with- astonishment ; and give rise, both among his contempo- 
raries, and among the historians of that period, to various conjec- 
tures concerning the motives which determined a prince, whose 
ruling passion had been uniformly the love of power, at the age of 
fiCly^six, when objects of ambition operate with full force on the 
mind, and are pursued with the greatest ardour, totakea reso- 
iation so singular and unexpected. . 

6. The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, having as- 
sembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated nim* 
self, for the last time, in the chair of state ; on one side of which 
was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the queen of Hun- 
gry, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue of the 
grandees of Spain and princes of the empire standing behind him. 

7. The president of the council of Flanders, by his command, 
explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this extraor- 
jdinary meeting of the states. He then read the instrument of re- 
signation, by which Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his 
territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low Countnes ; ab- 
solving his subjects there from their oath of allegiance to him. 
which he required them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir ; ana 
to serve him with the same loyalty and zeal that thev had mani- 
iested, during so long a course of years, in support or his govern- 
ment. ■ ' ' 

'%, Charles then rose from his se€Lt,and leaning on the shoulder 
of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand without 
. support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, from a paper 
which he held in his hand, in order to assist his memory, he re- 
counted, with dignity, but without ostentation, all the great things 
which he had ui^ertaken and performed, since the commence- 
ment of his administration. 

^ 9. He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age he 
had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to publick objects, re- 
serving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his ease, and 
very Httle for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either in a 
pacifickor hostile manner, he had visited Germanv nine times,Spaia 
six times, France four times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries 
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ten times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made elevef 
voyages by sea ; that while his health permitted him to discharge ' 
his duty, and the vigour of his consitution wasequal,in any degree, 
to the arduous office of governing dominions so extensive, he had 
never shunned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when 
his heidth was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the ra^e of an ^ 
incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonishea him to 
retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the sceptre in 
an impotent hand, which was no longer able to protect his subjects, 
or to render them Jiappy ; that instead of a sovereign worn out 
with diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the 
prime of life, accustomed already to govern, and who added J|^he 
vigour of youth all the attention and sa^ax;ity of maturer ^Ss; 
that if, during the course of a long administrationf he haa com- 
mitted any material errour in government, or if, under the pressure 
of so many and ffreat affairs, and amidst the attention which he 
had been obliged to ^ve to them, he had either neglected or in- 
jured any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ; 
tha^ for nis part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of theif 
fidelity land attachment, and would carry me remembrance of U 
along with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest cooiso- 
lation, as well as the best reward for all his services ; and in his 
last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent wishes 
for tneir welfare. 

10. Then turning toiiard^ Philip, who fell on his knees and kissed 
his father's hand^ ** If," says he, " I had left you, by mv death, 
this rich inheritance, to which 1 have made such large aaditions, 
some regard would have been justly due to my memory on that 
account: but now, when I voluntarily resign to you what I might 
have still retained, I may well expect the warmest expressions 
of thanks on your part. With these, however, I dispense ; and 
shall consider your concern for the welfare of your subjects, and 
your love of them, as the best and most acceptable testimony of 
your gratitude to me. It is in your power, by a wise and virtuous 
administration, to justify the extraordinary proof which I give this 
day of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are wor- 
thy of the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an invio- 
lable regard for religion ; maintain the Catholick faith in its purity ; 
let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your peo{3e ; and if the time ^hall 
ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private 
life, may you have a son endowed with such qualities, that you 
can resign your sceptre to him, with as much satisfaction as I give 
up mine to you." 

11. As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his sub-' 
jects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, exhaust- 
ed and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordinary an effort. 
During his discourse, the whole audience melted into tears : some 
from fuimiration of his magnanimity ; others softened by the ex- 
pressions of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his people-; 
and all were affected with the deepest sorrow, at losing a sove- 
reign, who had distinguished the Netherlands, his native coun^, 
wim particular marks of his regard and attachment. 
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SECTION XXVII. 2_ ^ 

The same subject continued* 

1. A FEW wMks afijer the resignation of the Netherlands. 
Chaiies, in on assembly no less sp^ndid, and with a cer emonial 
equally fKonpotts, Tesis^oed to his son the crowns of Spain, ^ith all 
^e ternlortes depending on thera, both in the old and in die new 
world. Of all these vast possessions, he" reserved nothing for him- 
sdf, but An annual pension of a hundred tbbasand crowns, to de- 
&y^^ charges of his (amily, and to a^ord him a small sum for 
fll^^^R^oefioeiStei and charity. 

iSPRhing now remained to detain him from t^t retreat to 
whieh 'be iangniaiied. Every thin^ having been prepared some 
time for his voyage, he set out for Z«^ur^h in Zealand, where 
the fleet badoTders^e rendezvous. In his way thither, he passed 
througji Ghent : and after stopping tliere a few days, to indulge 
that tender and pleasing melanchoiy, which arises m the mind 0f 
.«»^y man in the decline of life, on visithig the place of his nativity^ 
Md viewing the scenes and objects familiar to him in his early 
vooth^ he pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, 
nis daughter the arch-duchess, his sisters the dowager queens or 
Ftrancejand Hungary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous 
retknue of the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dis- 
missed them, with marks of his attention or regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a fltther who embraced 
iiis son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of a large fleet 
of Spajcdsh, Flemish, and English ships. 

8. His voyage was .prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay, on Uie eleventh day after he left Zei^land. 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and con- 
sidering himself now as dead to the world, he Kissed the earth, 
and said, " Naked* came 1 out of my mother's womb, and nakea 
I now return to thee, thou common mother of mankind." From 
Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There he took a last and 
t^der leave of his two sisters ; whom he would not permit to ac- 
company him to his wjiitude, though they entreated it with tears : 
not only that they might have the consolation of contributing, by 
tiieir ^attendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, 
but that they might reap instruction and benefit, by joining with 
him in those pious exercises, to which Jie had consecrated the 
remainder of his days. 

4. From^aUadoUd, he continued his journey to Plazencia in J3s- 
tremaduraXHe had passed through that city a great manv years 
before ; and having been struck at that time with the deliirhtful 
situation of the monastery of St. Justus, belonging to the ordor of 
St Jerome, not many miles distant from that place, he had then 
observed to some of his attendants, tliat this was a spot to which 
Hjioclesian might huve retired with pleasure. The impression 
had remained so strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as 
the place of his retreat. 

5. It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
brook, and surrounoed by Vising grounds, covered with lofty tr^es. 
Prom the nature of the soil, as well as the temperature of tht? 
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climate, it yms ei^med the most healthful and delicious sitoa- 
tion in Spain. 

6. Some months before his re^gnation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new aputment to the monastery, for his ac- 
commodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the bvild- 
ing should be such as suited his present station, rather ttian his 
former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them in the 
form of fnars^eells, with naked walls ; the other two, each twenty 
feet s(}uare, were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the 

most smipW manner. They were all on a level with the -* ■ 

with a door on one side into a garden, of which Chark 
had given the plan, and had ^ifed it with various plaii 
he proposed to cultivate with his own hands. On toe ol ^ 
they communicated with the chapel of the monastery, in 
be was to perform his devotions. 

7. Into tnis humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
ftcconmiodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domesticks only. He buried there, in solitude and silence, 
his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast projects, 
which, during half a century, nad alarmed and agitated Europe ; 
filling every Kingdom in it, by turns, with the terrour of his arms, 
mnd the dread of being subjected to his power. 

S. In this retirement, Charles formed sqch a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private person of a 
moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his domesticks 
few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; all the cumbersome and 
.ceremonious forms of attendance on his person were entirely 
abolished, as destructive of that social ease and trani^uillity, 
which he courted, in order to sooth the remainder of his days. 
As the mildness of the climate, together with his deliverance 
from the burdens and cares of government, procured him, at first, 
a connderable remission from the acute pains with which he had 
been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satis- 
faction in this humble solituae, than all his grandeur had ever 
yielded him. 

9. The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long en- 

frossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind, 
ar from taking any part in the political transactions of the 
princes of Europe, he rei^ained his curiosity even from any m- 
quiry concerning them ; and he seemed to view the busy scene 
which he had abandoned, with ail the contempt and indifference 
arising from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from 
the pleasing reflection of having disentangled himself from its 
cares. pii.^robbrtson. 
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PART II. atj 

PIECES IN POETRY. 

CHAPTER I. y 
SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 
SECTION I. y 

SHORT AND EAST SENTENCES* 

Education. 
is education forms the* common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the three's incUn'd. 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errours past: 
And make each day a critick on the last 

^Reflection. 
A soul withottt reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue. 
The private path, the secret acts of meiiy 
If noole, far the noblest of their lives. 

Jstecessary knowledge easily aUained. 
Our needful knowledge, luce our needful foo^ 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disappointment 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in flow'rs ; and stings us with success 

. Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great ; 
Great in its wishes ; great m its surveys. 
Extended ^jj^s a narrow mind extena. 

J^atural and fanciful liUf. 
Who livea to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

Charity. 
In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

The prize of virtue. 
What nothinff earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's C2um sunshine, and the heart- felt joyi 
Is virtue's prize.- 

Sense t^nd modesty connected. 
Distrustful sense. with modest caution speaks ; \ 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; > 
But rattling nonsense in full vcdleys breaks. ) 



NOTE. — ^In the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a considerable 
vurietj of poetical instruction, for the young reader's preparatory exercise. 
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^Moral discipline salutary, 
Heav'n gives m friends to Uees the present scene ; 
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Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 

All evils natural are moral goods ; 

All disciplincjdndulgencej on the whole. 

Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'4; / 

Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes / 

Expanded shflie with aznre, green, and gold, , # , 

How blessingsorigliten as they take their flight ! 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy h€Ls her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and sere^ies. 
HappiMMS modest and tranquiL 

Never man was truly blest. 

But it compos'd, and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile >£t heart. 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or^ailing, Smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like geM Aurelius let him reign^ or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is ^reat indeed. 

The tear of sympathy. 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears. 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears, 
Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorni 
Nor risinff suns that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine wim such lustre, as the tear tlrkt breaks, 
For others' wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. ^ 

VERSES IN WHIGQ THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERE^TT LENGTH. 

Bliss of celestial origin. 
Restless mortals toil for nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

5V/.e passions. 
The passions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the^storms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recommended. 
'Tis Provi ience alone secures, 
In ev'ry change, both mine and yours. 
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Safety censiaAMot in e^ape 
From dange^^ra frigmfiu shape 
An earthquake i5ay be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a nair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found ofl'nest in what least we dread ; . 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshpe strikes the blow. 

is Epitaph, 
How lov'd, how valuM once, avails thee no^, 
"" ► whom relate^ or by whom be^ot : 
deap of dust^onejMtoains of Uiee ; 
I all thoo^it/andEB the proud shaU be. 

/ r^ i) Fame, 
All fame mjoremnfU^X. of true desert ; 
Plays round the'head', but comes not to the heart 
One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starejrs, and or loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels^ f 

Than Ciesar w^th a senate at his heels. \ 

Virtue the guardian of youth, 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Gay as the mcfm ; bright glows the vernal My, 
Hope swells hiis sails, and Passion steers his course. 
Sate glides hi^ little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion^ mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise. 
But yonder .comes the powerful king of day, 
- Rejoicing in the east. The less'ning cloua. 
The kinging azure, and the mountam's brow, 
IllumM with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright eartn, and colour'd air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnish'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand'rmg streams^ 
High gleaming from afar. 

Self-government 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Shepherd. 

On a mountain, stretchM beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 
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SECTION III. 'J 

YER9ES CONTAINING EXCLAMATION«, iPTTERROGATIONS, AWD 

/ , PARENTHESES. 

J 

A COMPETENCE IS sU w€ caji ei^y : 

Oh ! be content, where Ueay'n can give no nfore \ 
Reflection essent%€U to happiness. 

Much joy not only speaks small happine«s, 

But happiness that shortly must expire. 

Can ioy unbottom'd in reflection, stand ? -?]^J 

'And, an a tempest, can reflectiowiive ? ^Vk 

^ Friendship, t * ^ "*"" 

an gold gain friendship ? Impud^jic^ of hope ! 
.s well mere man an angel might beget. 

Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 

Lorenzo i pride repress : nor hope to find 

A ^iend, but what has found a mend in thee. 

All like the purchase : few the price will pay : , 

And this makes friends such miracles below. 
Patience, 

Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day 

(Live till to-morrow) wiU have pass'd away* 
Luxury, 

! O luxtiry ! 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 

What dreary change, what ruin is not thine \ 

How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind! ^ 

To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 

How dost thou lure the fortunate and great ' 

Dreadful attraction ! 

Virtual^ activity. 

Seize, mortals! seize* the transient nour ; 

Improve each moment as it flies : 

Lire's a short summer — man a flow'r ; 

He dies — Alas !-^how soon he dies I 

The source of happiness. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence ; 

But health consists with temperance alone ; 

And peace, O virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
Placid emotion. 

Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 

The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 

While every gale is peace, and ev'ry grove 

Is melody ? 

Solitude,* 

O sacred solitude ; divine retreat I <^ . » y^ 

Choice of the prudent ! e^y of ^^^jriB^ / 

Bv th'y pure stream, or ipwy wavj^RSaiB 

We court fair wisdom, ^m celes^^n^aM^ 

* By solitude here is meant, a tempoi 




Chap. 1. J^ELBCT SENTENCES, &c. i^ 

Tlie genuine offspring of her lovM embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace* 
There from the ways of men laid safe asnore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There^ bless'd with health, with business imperplex'd. 
This hfe we relish, and ensure the next. 

Presume not on to-morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise. 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ^ 
Where is to-morrow ? In another worid. 
Poi: numbers this is certain ; the reverse * 

Is sure to none. 

Dum vivimus vivamiii. — Whilst tot live, let us live. 
^*Live, while you live," the epicure would say, 
" And seize the pleasures of the present day.'* 
" Live, while you live," the sacred (ireacher cries ; 
" And ffive to God each moment as it flies." 
Lord ! '- ^-^ ^-^^ "-'—'' "- - 



lOrd ! in my views let both united be : 
live in pleasure, when I live to thee f 



I live in pleasure, when I live to thee f Doddeidok. 



SECTION IV. 



VERSES Iir TARIOtr« FORMS. 

Tht security of Virtue. 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To shelt'ring caverns fly,. 
And justly dread the vengeful fate, 
V That thunders throuffh the sky. 
Protected by that hano, whose law, 

The threat'ning storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 
As in the blaze of day. 

Resignctti^yn, 
And Oh! byerrour's force subdu'd, 
- "Since* oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'rous shuns the latent good,, 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good tnou knowest grant ; 
What ill, though ask'd, deny. 

Compassion, 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will say 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can ie true, she averr'd. 

Who can rolr a jTOur bir«^ of its yonng: 
And I lov'c' l^r the i%)rc, when F 'heard 

Such tenderness fal^ from her tongue. 

V 
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Epitaph, 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fai^ science frown'd not on his humble birtn, 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 
He ffave to misery all he had — a tear \ 

He gainM from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Joy and sorrow connected* 
Still, where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
Tne hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo ; 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strengtii adUlarmony of life. 

^^^ The golden mean. 
He that holds fast the ffolden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great. 
Feels not the wants uiat pinch the poor. 
Nor plai^ues that haunt the rich man's ooor^ 

Imoitrring all his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'rv blast ; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate views and aims recommended. 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pride, 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied; 

And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is What all, if they please, may enjoy. 

Atta4:hment to life* 

The tree of deepest root is found, 

Least willing stul to quit the ground : 
Twas 'therefore said, by ancient sages, 
•That love of life increas'd with yeajn^ ^ 

So much, that in our later stagey *^ 

When pains grow sharp, an 1 siJ^ness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears; 
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'•■ Virtue's address to pltft^wr^.^ 

vEkVast happiness enjoy thy g^y wli«s ! 
**^ • A youth of follies, an old figie of caye?; 
. Young yet enervate, old yet WBver wise, " •g' 
H ¥ice wastes tlieir vigour, aod their mind impabs. 

Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtjess ease, 

Reservinjr woes for age, their prime they spend; 
All v^rretched, hopeless, in the e^ days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the present, of the pasta^am'd, » 

They live and are despis'd; they 4lie,.nomoje are mfxiA* 

SBCTIQN y.^t^ 

VERSES TN WHICH SOUND CORRESP4>!fDS 'IM) SIGlWFICATiON. 

Smfioih and rough t^erse. 

Soft is^e strain when zephyr gently bloiys. 
And the smooth sti:eam in smoother, numbers flows. 
^ But when loud surges lash the .sQHnaing shqi^. 
The hoa]:se xongh veiyie should U^e ik^jt^T.qf^txs^. 

Slow motion imitated. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move. slow. 

SyM and easy, motion. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

Felling trees in a wood. 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hifrls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rust^ng, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

i\ Sound of, a bow-sPniig. 

• The string let fly 

Twang'd.short and sjhaifp, lUte the jihriU.swaJlpw's cry. 

P7kephe(Mant, 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs^ 
And mounts exultingvon triumphant wings: 

Scylla and Charyhdis. 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horrqur fpnns, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with stpn^. 
When the tide rushes from her rumblii^g caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous ))qil the wav^s^ 

Boisterous and geMe sounds. . 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roarmg winds tempestuous rage restrain ; 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
' And ships secure without their halsers rid^. 

* Sensualp leMnB e. 
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Laborious and impetuous motto ^^ 
With many a weary step, ana many Okgioant 
Up the higiyiill he heaves a huge toani stone : 
The huge iftnd stone resulting with a Ddund, 
Thunders impetUooip down, and smokes altmg the \ 

lE(/igyAar and slow movement. 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
^ O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 
Motion slow and difficult, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like |l wqimded snake, drags its slow length along. . 

A rock a^p^rom the brow of a mountain. 
Still ffath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and tnunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Extent and violence of the waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

Pensive numbers. 
In these deep si^tudes and awful cells. 
Where heav'nly pensive contemplation dwells, 
Asd ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

BatiU. 

Arms on armour, clashing, bray'd 

Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd* 

Sound imitating reluctance,. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resi^n'd ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerfufday. 

Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 



SECTION VI. 6 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Connubial affection. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof affainst sickness and old age. 
Preserved by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspir'd the flame, decays. 
•Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 



And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But an^ry, coarse, and harsh expressioi^ 
Shows love to be a mere profeB9i<4i ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Qt sooit^sxpeUi him if it is. 
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Swarms of flying insects. 
Thick in yon stream of nglit a thousand ways, 
' Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd, 
' The quiv'ring nations sport ; .till tempest- wing'd, 
> ■ Pierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
'^'T Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
■^An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A^eason's glitter !• Thus they flutter on, 
FroDltoy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown a,way by death, oblivion comes 
%^jtt^> and strikes them from the book of life. 



Beneficence its oion reward. 
My fortune (for FlI mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store, 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the lAreast 
Of worth or industry distress'd ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart. ; 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart. 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
'Tis true, my little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand sf^cifick will prevail. 
When all |he q^tor's opiates fail. 

Virtue the best treasure. 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, • 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 
Han jusdy boasts of, or can call nis own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseless earn'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use. 
Are riches worUi our care \ (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues m their fairest light ; 
And make }iumanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Contemplation. 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the serious night. 
And contemplation her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off th' intrusive cares of day, 
And Iky Uie meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lymg vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
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Where are you now ? Md what w yoaf amoont ? 
Vexation, di^appointmetit^ a»d rernvrse; 
Sad, sick'nini^ dKni|fht t Atid yet, del«d^ mail, 
A scene of crade disjointied ^smoet ptt^ 
And broken dlumbera, tiiies still rested, 
With new flosfaM hopes, to^ifiiii the. giddjr roculd. 

Plmsure of piety ^ 
A Deity believM^ is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd^ is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity bi^IovM, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspired : , ^ 

Faith builds a )mA^ from this woild to the next, ' - 
O'er death's dark gulf, aUd oU its horrouy hidee*; 
Praise, the sweet exludskioil' of ocur joy, 
. That joy exalts, and mokes it sweeter stiU f 
Pray'r ardent opeii» beanren^ let» down a streadi 
Of glory, on the codseerated hour 
Of man in audience witl^ tke Deity. 



CHAPTER H. 
NARRA TIVE PIECES. 

SECTION \. y ^ 

Tht htCBTW and iEkt ftee^» 
1. As two ycJuxig bears, in wanton x]tK>od, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood. 
Came wheife th' industrious bees Sad stor'd, 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they seiz'd. with eager haste, 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 

2. The be^tsld^ nnable to sustain 
Th' unequal combat) quit tike plain ; 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain. 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now, discreeter grown^ 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And tills by dear experience gain, 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain. 

8. So when the ffilded baits of vice / 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes. 
With greedy haste we snatch our nil. 
And swallow down the latent ill ; 
But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancied pleasure flies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find. 
It leaves a real sting behind, MfiR&tCK. 
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SECTION U. Jt 
The nightingale and the gUno-worm. 
t, A NiGHTiNOAijii'*tlHLt all diu^ long 
Had cheer'd the yillage with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
♦ Nor-yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might. 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
. A something shining in the dark, 
•" And knew Uie glow-worm by his sp&rk. 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

2. The worm, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent— 

* Did you admire my lamp,' quoth he, 

* As much as I your minstrelsey. 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your son^ ; 
For 'twas the seli-same pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with musick, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the mght.' 

. 3* The songster heard his short oration* 
And, warbling out his approbation. 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else: 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother^ 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 

Jill lifers poor transient night is spent j 
especting, in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

4. Those Christians best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim : 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and him that flies^ (}OWP£A. 

SECTION III. ^ 

The tricUs of virtue. 

1. Plac'd on the verge of youth, my mind 

Life's op'ning scene survey 'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind. 
Afflicted and afraid. 

2. But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd ; 
But O, what toils oppose ! 

N 2 . . 
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t. For see, ah me ! while yet her ways 
With donhyiil step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrourB rais^' 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4. O how shall I, wHh heart jprepar'd, ' 

Those terrours learn to meet ? , * 

How, from the thousand snares to ^uard 
My unexperienced fe^t? 

5. As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Ohlivion's veu. — Tne wat'ry deep, 
An object strange and new, 

6. Before me rose : <mi the wide show 

Observant as I stood, 
The ff atherinff storms around me roat 
And heave Ihe boiling Hocfd. 

7. Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they pave ; ^ 
And death to my afiVighted eyes 
Approach'd in every wave. 

8. What hope, or whither to re«rest1 

Each nerve at once unstriuig^ 
Chill fear had fetterM faet my feet, 
And chain'd my speechless toAgue. ^ 

9. I felt my heart within me die-; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descOBding from on high, 
Reprov'd my emng-fear. 

10. ** What tho' the swelling aerge thou see 

Impatient te devour : 
Rest, mortal, rest on God^ decree, 
And thankfiil own his pow'r. 

11. Know, when he bade the deep appear^ 

* Thus -far,' th' Almighty said, 

' Thus far, no farther, rage ; and here 

* Let thy proud waves be stayM.' " 

12. I heard ; and lo ! nt once controllM, 

The waves, in wild retreat, 
%ack on themselves reluctant rolled. 
And mu|Bi'ring left my feet. 
48. Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 
Once more tiie signal gave : 
The shores the rushing weight sustain, 
And check th' usurpmg wave. 

14. Convinced, in nature's volume wise. 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sudden f^6m my waking eyes 

Th* instructive vision fled. 
]H|. Then why thus-heiayy. O my «oul ! 

Bnf why, distrustful etOl, 
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Thy thoughts with vain impatience roU 
O'er scenes of future ill ^ 

16. Let fkith suppress each rising fear, 
Each anxious douht exclude : 
Thy Maker's will has flac'd thee hei% 
A Maker wise and good ! 
. 17. He to thy evhry trial knows 
Its just restraint to giye ; 
Attentive to hehold thy woes, 
And faithM%o i>elieve. 

18. Then why thus heavy, O my tot^i 

Say why, distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with yain impatience Tb& 
O'er scenes of future iH r 

19. Tho' griefs unmunherM throng thee roundf ^ 

Still in thy Gtod cxmfide, • 
\ Whose finger marks the seas their hpundt 

And curq^y^ headlong tide. ^ IIXBBICE. 

^^ SECTION IV. 5* ^ 

The if0»th and tht fihih$ophff* 
i. A Grecian youth of 'talents raM, 

Whom Platens philosophick care 
. Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing thnmff. 
With graceful case, and smacjc'd the thong. 
The iaiot wonder they express'd. 
Was praise and transport to his weast. 

2. At length, <|uite vain, he needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 

And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fright, 
The wood-nymphs started at tke sight; 
The muses drop the learned lyre. 
And to Uieir inmost shades retire. 

3. Howe'er, the youth, with forward air j 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car* 
The lash resounds, the coursers springy 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 

And gath'ring crowds, with eager ey^, ' ,^ 
And shouts, pursue him as he nies. 

^^4. Triumphant to the goal retum'd, 
^w With nobler thirst his bosom hurn'd $ 

And now ^ong th' indented plain 

The self-same track he marks ag«dn» 

Pursues with care the nice design, 

Net ever devi|i,tes from the line. 
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Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation giow'd ; 
Ev'd neanied sages hful'd the boy; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

6. For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field : 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

Ah(l, flush'd with hope, had caught his eye, 

" Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 

^ Expect no praise from me," (and sighM.) 
6. " With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgement thrown away : 

The time profusely squandered there, 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ'd, at less expense. 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 

And raised thee from a coachman's fate 

To govern men, and guide the state." whxtekad. 

J^^ SECTION V. Jt^ 
Discourte between Adam and Eve, retiring to rest 

1. Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liv'ry all things clad, r^ 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird^ 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk ; aQ but the wakeful nightingale, 
^he all nfght Icmg her am'rous descant sung : 
Silence.was pleased. Now giow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the jnoon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent qu6en unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

2. When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, ^ 

Now falling with soft slumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy'd, and less need rest: 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heav'n on all nis ways ; 
While other animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
^. To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 

With first approach of light, we must be risen, jm^ 

And at our pleasanHJabgur ; to reform ^^ 

Yori flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth* 
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Those blossmns also, and those dropping ffmM» 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmcKyui^ 
Ask riddance, if we mea/n to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, mght bids us rest" 

4. To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adoro'd: 
** My author and disposer, what thou bidal, 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 

With thee conversing I forget all time; . 
All seasons and their change, all please iJiheu 
Sweet i» the breath of morn, her rising swee^ 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sua 
When first on this delightful land he spread* 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow's, 
Glist'ring with, dew ; fragrant the fertile earth. 
After son show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ', then silent night, 
Wiui this her solemn biro, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry trains 

5. ^t neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest biras ; nor rising sua 
On this d^Ji^tful l^nd ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
CUist'rittg with dew ; nor fragrance after show'if : 
Nor grat^fi^vening mild ; nor silent night 
With this^Vsolemn bird ; nop walk by moon, 
Or glitt'rin'^tar-light,--without thee is sweet. 
But whererore all ni^^t lonff shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut i^ eyes ?" 

0. To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply'd : 

** Daughter of God and man, accomplished E2ve, 
These have their course to finish round the earth* 
By morrow ev'ning ; and from lend to land. 
In order, though to nations vet unborn. 
Ministering light prepar'd, toey set ana rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature arid all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that jgiow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 

7. These then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep, 
these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
. h day and night How often, from the steeyp 
echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
'elestial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole, or responsive each to others' note. 
Singing then great Creator ? Oft in bandfl^ 
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: While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In all harmonick number join'd, their son^s 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n." 

8. Thus talking hand in hand alone they pass'd ' * 

On to their bussful bow'r- 



i-There arriv'd, both stood, 



Both turn'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent fflobe, 

And starry pole. " Thou also mad^st the night, ^ 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, = 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd, j 

Have fini&h'd, happy in our mutual help, { 

And mutual love, the crown of all our oliss 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

for OS too large, where thy abundance wants 
artakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. . 

But thou hast promised from us two a race, ^ ' 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.** mtiiToii. 

SECTION VI. tr j 

Religion and Death* 

1. Lo ! a form divinely bright ' 
Descends, and bursts npon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious Ibirth ! 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celestial grace ! 

Three shining cherubs form'a her train, 

WavM their fight wings, and reach'd the plain : _ . - - 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, ' 

And pinions flutt'ring for the sky ; 

Here Hope, that sminng angel stands, j 

And golden anchors grace her hands ; 1 

There Charity in robes of white. 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light 

2. The seraph spoke—" 'Tis reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest. 
When hopes and fears distract the breast. 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 
And steer thy bark through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darkness veils the sky. 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 
Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale? 
Stranger, this skm alone is mine, 
Skill ui9^ trani^nds his scanty line." 



# 
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3. "Revere thyself— -thou'rt near idlied 
To angels on thy better side. ». .. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 

' Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When the partition-walls decay, 
Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Yes, when the nailer body dies, 
The soul asserts her kindred skies. 
But minds, though sprung fVom heav'nly rac^^ 
Must first be tutor'd for the place : 
The joys, above are understood, 
And reiish'd only by the good. 
Who shall assume this guardian care ; 
Who shall secure their hirth-right there P 
Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for uieir native heav'n." 

4. " Kno^ then — who bow the early knee, 
And gii^he willing* heart to me ; 
Who wi^y, when Temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 
Who dare to own nfy injur'd cause, 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong. 
Though persectition lifts her thong; 
Though all the s^ons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and light the nre ; 
Know, that for such t^uperiour souls, 

' There lies a bliss beyond the poles : ' v 

Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
And Ijj^hten to meri<lian day ; 
WheraB)ve, where boun<iless friendship rules ; 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 
Where rising 'Hoods of knowledge roll, .^ 
And pour, and pour upon the soul !" 

5. •* But whereVi th^ passage to the skies ? — 
The toad through aeath°s black valley lies. 
Nay. do not shudder at my tale ; 

Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. 
This path the best of men have trod ; 
And who'd decline the road toOod? 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die I 
This favour cap't be prij^'d too high." 

6. While thus she spoke, my looks express'd 
The raptures kindling in my breast ; 

My soul a fix'd attention gave ; 

When the stern monarch of the grave, 
^Uj^ith haughty strides approach'd : — amaz'd 
^^^^tood, and trembled as i gaz'd. 
^^^He seranh calm'd each anxious fear, 
. ^^BKni kiniily wip'd the falling tear; 

Then hasten'd with expanded wing 

To meet the pale, terrific k king. 
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But now what siilder scenes arise ! 
The tyrant dr«ps his hostile guise ; 
He seems a jrouth divinely fair. 
In gracefiil ringlets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'niiiff pinnies display. 
His burnish'd plumes reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining aznre vesL 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 
I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the skies : 
Thanked heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath.; 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death. ootton. 



CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTICK PIECES. J 

SECTION I. 

The vanity of wtattk. 
f» No more thus brooding o'er yon hei^s^ 
With avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store. 
Still endless si^hs are breathM for move. 
Oh ! Guit the shadow, catch the pri: e, 
.Whicn not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n has frold ttie pow'r ? 
Canjgold remove the mortal hour? 
In liie can -love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
IJo— all that's worth a wish—a thought, •*' .„ . 
jPair virtue gives unbribM, unbouffht. ) . 

Cease th$n on trash thy liopes to bind ; 
Let nobler views ei^age thy mind. dr. JOBiTBOir. 

SECTION 11. Jf 

^Mhing Jhrmed in twin. ^^^ 
1. Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom ; as if auffht ^was fonnM 
In vain, or not for admirable < ends. 
Shall little haughty iff norance proBonnce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest/pait 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her nnnd ? 
As if, upon a full<proportion'd dome^ 
On swellinff columns heav'd, the pride efsrt! 
A critick-^, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold^ 
Should dare to-tax the structure of the whole. 



And lives the man, whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of , 
Mark'd tneir dependence so, and firm accord 
As with unfalt'rmg accent to conclude. 
That this avaUeth sought ? Has any seen 
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The mig^hty chain of being^s, less'ning down 
From infinite perfection, to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 
From which astonish'd, thought, recoiling, turns ? 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend. 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that power. 
Whose wisdom shmes as lovely in our minois, 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. TH^HSOlf. 

SECTION in. 3 

On pride, 

1. Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgement, and misguide the mind| 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools, 
whatever nature has in worth deny'd. 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we fina 
What wapts in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind. 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, . 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

2. If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. . ' 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know, 
Make use of ev'ry friend — and ev'ry foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous tiling ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the bram ; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

3. Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of^arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our-mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanced, behold, with strange surprise, 
New distajit scenes pf endless science rise ! 

So, pljBas'd atT^rst the t^ow'ring Alps we try, 
' Mount o^er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th* et^rtial snows appear Jilready past, /^ 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But, tho^ attaint, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes ; 
Hills peep o'er nills, and Alps on Alra' arise. rops* 

SECTION IV. •SC 
CrueUy to brutes censured. 
1. I woiTLD Aot enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with potish'd manners and fine sense) 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step ma^ crush the snail, 
That crawls at evenirg in the publick path 4 
But he that has humanity, forewarn'd^ 
Will tread a&ide, and let the reptile Iwre. 
O. 
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2. ffhe creepaaff vermin, loathsome to the sigkL 
And charg'a perhaps with venom, that iatrudo* 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

SaCred to neatness sold repose, th' akov*. 

The chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act indnrs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper bomidi^ 

Ibid guiltless of offence they rai^e the air, 

Or taKe their <|histime in the spacious field : 

There they are privilegM. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 

Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm, 

Who when she formed, designM them= an abode. 

3. The sum is this: if man's convenience^ health. 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims, 
Are paramount, ana must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are ail — the meanest things that iffe. 
As ftee' to live and to enjoy that life^ 

As God was free to form tnam at tiie first. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdcHn, made them alL 

4. Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons ^ 
To love it too. The spring titiie of our yeurs 

Is soon dishonour'd and defilM, in most. 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shbots, 

If unrestrainM, into luxuriant growth. 

Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them a^. . 

5. Mercy to him that shows iL is the rtilf ** 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which Heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man : , 

And he that shows none, bein? ripe in years. 

And conscious of the outraffe ne commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it in his turnf. co'wper. 

SECTION V. jf^ 
A paraphrase on the loiter part of the 6th chapter of 1^, fiiaUhetff 

1. When my breast labours with oppressive oarey 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear $ 
While sdl my warring passions pire at striii^ 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life ! . , 
Raptures deep-felt his doptrine did impart, . 

« And thus he rais'd from ^rth the difoopMig beftit. 

2. " Think not, wtt^ all youri scanty stores afford. 
Is spread at onoe upon the sparing board ; 

Think not, when worn the homely robe a^pea^ii , i . ; 
While on the roof the hovd^g tempest bears ; 
What farther shaU this feeble life sustain. 
And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again. . 

3. Say, does not life if^ i^tnlshinent exceed ? 
And th€i fair bodv'its i1»vfe8tin£f wieed ? 
Behol<^ ! anil look awav your low deatfai(--^ 
See the light tenahtd of th^ barren air ^^ 
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4. To them, nor stores, nor granaries, beloi^f f * 
Nought, but ^e woodland, and the nleasmg song ; 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On tbe teasC wing that flits along the sky. 
To h;ini they sing when sfiring renews me ptean ;J 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; ' ^ 
Nor is'their nmsick, nor their pltint m ivam : ^ 

(fle Jiears thergfety, and.the4ist«etE(sful «aU ; 
And with ansparing.bounty ^s them aM." 

5. " Obseare "die rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the yarious veffetable race : 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless ffrow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glo 
What regal Testments can with them compare f 

"What king so shiningi or what queen so fair !" 

6. " If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feed^,; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he sj^eads; 
Will he not'care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than thiBy|'' rvoMsoif* 

SECTION VI. ^ 
The death of a good man a strong incentive to virtue. 

1. The chamber where the good man meets his fate« 
Is privileg'd beyond the common walk -f 
Orvirtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
Receive the blessinff, and adore the chance, 
That threw in this fiethesda your disease : 

If unrestor'd by this^ despair yomr cure. 

2. For, here, iteaisitless demons^ation dwells ; * 
A death^Aed'e a detector of 4ihe headt. 

Here tir'd diMimulation drops ;ker mask, 

Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of t^ Beenoli. 

Here real, titd apparent, are the same. 

You see the maa ; you see bis k/M on^aV^ 

If sound his ^rtue^AS Bhilander's sound* 

3. Heavhi waits not the laet moment ; owns her friends 
On this side deaith ; and points them out to men ; 

A lectttPe, ^lent, but of sovereign pow V ! 

To vice, confusion : and *o virtue, peace. 

Whatever "^rce the boastful hero plays, 

Virtue alon^has majesty in death ; 

And greater ^tiH, the more the tyrant frowns; touhiw 

SECTION VH. Jf^ 
Reflections on a future state^ ffiani a mieu Bf ^nier. 
1. 'T^s done ! doread winter spreads liis iittest glooins ; 
And reigns ^emendous o w Hhe conquered year. 
How <AfStd ithe vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horrour wide eatenda 
His desolate domain. iBehold, fmid man ! 
See here thy pictor'd life : pass some few yearsy • 
Thy* flowering springs thy eummer's ardent atHHOgib. 
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Tfcjr sober auCtiiBii fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene. 

2. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? ' 
Those gay-spent, festive nights r those veerimr tiiouglita) 
Lost between good and ill, that sharM thy life r 

9. All now are vanish'd ! Virtue sole survives, 
* Immortal, never-failing friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 

'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth i 

Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature hears 

The new-creating word ; and starts to life, 

In ev'ry heighteird form, from pain and death . 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 

To reason^^fi eye renn'd clears up apace. 

4. Ye vainly wue ! Ye blind presumptuous ! now, | 

Confounded m the dust, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oil arrai^n'd : see now the cause 
Why un^uming worui in secret liv'd. 
And diemheglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall, apd bitterness of soul: 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pinM 
In starving solitude ; while luxury. 
In palaces lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born truth, 
* And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

5. . Ye ffood distress'd ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all. thomsoS 

SECTION VIII. f . 
, , , Adam^9 advice to Eve, to avoid temptation, 

1. " O woMAi^Mbest are all things as the will 
Of God oro&n'd them: his creating hand 
. Nothing imperfect or aeficient left 
: Qf all mat ne created, much less man. 
Or. aught that might his happystate secure. 
Secure from outward force. Within hhnself 
Thef danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 
^. But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made rignt; 
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But bid her pfieHk bewure, snd still eve<$t, 

Lest, by some fur «piiearin? good^orpris*^. 

She dictate AUse, and misinSDnn the wiU 

TailowluKt Qod ^xffessly hath forbid. 

Not then >]iiwtru«t, «ut ^nder loi/se, eo^oias 

Thia; I sbettld ttijid tliee ofl : and mind thoa Hie. 
& Firm mm subsist, yet pesmble to ewerve, 

Since reason net mpoesibly may meet 

BoflBM woeoioas ol^^t by the fee snbom'd^ 

And fall into deeeption one^are, 

Not keeping «t»ctest watch, as she was wanf d; 

Seek not temptation then, which to mvoid 

Were better, and most likely if from me 

Thou 9e>9€ftjaol ; trial will come unsought. 
4. Wouldstthf^nprova thy constancy? approve 

First thy obecRnce ; th' other who can knoW| 

Net seemg thee attentpted, who attest ? 

But if thou think, trii^ unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus wamM l^ou seem'st, 

Go ; for thy stay^, not free, absents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou fcast of virtue, summcm aU^ 

For God towards thee hath done his part; do thine." 

kiLTOIV. 



SECTION IX. jf^ 



On procTOgtinaUon, ^ 

1. Be wise to-d«y ; 'tis madness to defer : 
Next day the nital precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. ^ 
Procrastination is tl^ thief of time. 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of ^n eternal scene. 

2. Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears - 
The palm, ** That all men are about to live :'* 
For ever on the brink of bein^ bom. 

All pay themselves the compliment to thinly 
Thcy,^ one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On tliis reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds;) 
How excellent that Mfe they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they oonsi^ ; 
The thinjg they can^ but purpose, they pos^^one* 
'Tis not m folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human w^dom to do more. 

3. All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeed, 
. In full content, we sometimes nobly sest, 
Unaifldous for ourselves ; and oidy wish^ - - 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise- 
At thirty, man suspects hhns^f a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; . 
At fifty, chides his infamous "delays 
O 2 
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Pushes his prudent pulpose to resoWe $ 
In all the Biaf nanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resofyes, then dies the same. 
4« And why ? Because he thinks himself immortaL 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded ai»f 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found* . 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The j>arted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with Uie tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in th^^ave* Youiro. 

SECTION X. /W 
Thai phUoiophy^ tokich stops ai secondary causes^ rtpr^tfed. 

1. Happt the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and illihat checker afei 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will « ' 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
IHd not his eye rule all things^ and intend 

The least^ our concerns ; (smce from the least 
The grea(^»oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place n^is dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth andfequal course of his affairs. 

2. This truth, i^ilosophy, though eaffle-eyM 
In nature's tendencies, oft OMerlooRs ; 
And having found his mstrument, forgets 
Or disregard^, or, more "presumptuous still. 
Denies the pow'r that wieldss^ God proclwid 
His hot dicpleasure against fooKsh men 

That li^ an atheist lue ; involves the heav'n 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives tnem all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kind^ a fiery boil upon the skin^ 
And putrefy the breath of bloommg health ; 

8. He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mines 
Aud desolates a nation at a blast : 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they worl( 
By necessary laws their sure effects, 
Of action aud redaction. 

4* He has found 

The souroe of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Tiieu fool { will thy discovery of the cause 
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Saspead th' efifect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Stilt wrought by means since first he made the world? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

FormM for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of hinif 

Or-Ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause <^alL cowpxie/ 

SECTION XI. /y/ 
Jndignani sentimeviif on naiiomU pr^udi^ ani hatred; und om 
. slavery. 

1. Ob, for a lodgg^ some vast wilderness, 
Some bouno^s conUguity of shade. 
Where rumBlf of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war,. 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 

My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 

Of wrong and outxage with which earth is fill'd. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is sever'd. as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

2. He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms, and devotes mm as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed. 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
iiike kindred. drops, been mingled into one. 

^\ Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplord, 
As human nature's broiidest, foulest biot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
^ 4. Then what is man ! And what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blusn 
And hang nis head, to think himself a man. 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 

6. No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 
I had much rather b^ myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have n% slaves at home — ^then why abroad ? 
And they themselves one* ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

6. Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lungs 
Rjeceive our air, that moment they are free | 
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. They touch oar coontry, and their shackles ftSL 
ThatV noble, and bespeaka a nation proud 
And ieaJous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And fct it circtilate througrh ev*ry Tein 
Of all your emoire ; that where Britain's powttf 
Is felt, manJdna may feel her mercy too. cowfeiH 



x v. chapter iv. 
beJ^iftive pieces. 

SECTION I- y 

1. The meek«^yM mora appears, mdlh^^ defw, 
At firat faint gleaming in the ^apnled east; 
Till ^r o^er ^ther spreads the WM^ning flow { 
And from before the instre of her face 

White break the clouds away. With qoicken'd stfep 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apaoe, j 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide. i 

2. The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, i 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawb. 

Blue, thro' the dnsk. the smoking currents shine ; 

And- from thebladed field the tearful hare i 

Limps, awkward : while along the forest-gladO y 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze , i 

At early passenger. Music k awakes * 

The native voice of nndissembled joy ; 

And thick aroukid the woodland bymns arise. ( j 

8. Rous'd by the cock, the soon-cladf shepherd learetf 

His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; j 

And from the crowded fold, in ordeir, dri'Ves \ 

His flock to taste the verdure of the morn. 

Falsely luxurious, Will not man awake ; •^ 

And, Springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, tne fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song ? 
4. For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a Hfe ; 

Total extinction of tlh* eiili^htenM soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity jSive, 

Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distempered dreams ? 
, Who would, in such a gloomy state, remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 

And every blooming pleasure waits without. 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk? Tfiosrsoir: 

SECTION XL ^ 
Rural sounds. Us weU as rurid sights, deUghfflu 
1. N OK rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty wind% 
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That sweep the skirt of some fac*spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make mosick, not unliko 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind, 
Unnuml>erM branches waving in the blast, 

. And all their leaves fast fluttTine all at oac^ 

S. Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Throuffh the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at lengtb 
in matted grass, that with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of their sUent course. 
Nature ^animate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear. 

9l Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live*long night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice finger'a art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites tha^swif5«'sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screanimff loud, 
The jay^ the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where neace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. cow!^£!b. 

-^ SECTION III. 3 
» The rose. *^ 

1. The rose had been washM, just wash'd in a shower, ^ 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd : 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

2. The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seem'd to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 
8. I hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd ; 
And swin^ng it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

I snapped it— it fell to the ground. 
4. And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mmd, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 

Already to sorrow resigned. 

, 6. This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might nave bloom'd with its owner awhile : 
And Uie tear that is wip'd with a little address, 
Iday be followM perhaps by a smile. cowmtc 

SECTION IV. 4u 



Cart of birds for their yovm 
As thus the patient dam assiduous sits. 
Not to be templed from her tender task, 
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Or Vy sIkutd banger, or by smooth delight; 
Tho'^tbe whole loosen^il spring around ncr blows^ 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th' <M>ponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedions nme away ; or else supplies 
Her plaee a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. 

2. Th' appointed time 

With pious twi fUlfill'd, the callow young, 
Wann*d and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bonda^^e break, and come to ligtity 
A helpless famHy, demanding food 
With constant ciamoar. O what passions thei^ 
What mekaif sentiments of kindly care, 
On the new parents seize t 

8. Away tiiey fly 

Affectionate, and undesiring bear 
The most delicious morsel to their yonng ; 
Which equally distributed, again 
The search beffins. Even so a gentle pair, 
By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mcndd. 
And charm'd with cares beyona the Tulgaj breast 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 
Sustained alone by providential Hear'n; 
Oft, as they weeping eye their inftmt train. 
Check thetr own af^tttes, and give them afl.^ tsomsoii. 

"^^ SECTION V. t^ 
lAherty and sUwerjf conirofted. Part qf a kU^ ^orithnjram 
Mabf by Addison, 

1. How has kind Heav'n adom'd the hapi^ lumd* 
And scatter'd b)es8iE^s with a wa^eM lH«>d I 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shore's, 
With all the s\StB that heav*n and earth impart* 
The smiles of nature^ and the charms of art, ^ . 
While proud oppression in ber valleys reigns. 
And tyranny usurps her* happy plains ? 
The poor imiabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'niag oitinge, and the swelliag grain ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines. 
And in the ovrrtle's TragraAt shside repines* 

2. Oh, Liberty, thou pow!r supremely bntfht, 
Profuse^ of bliss, and pregnant wtlih deUght \ 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reagn ; 
And smiling plenty leads tn^ wanton tr^ln. 
Eas'd of her load, subjection grows more liglit ; 
And poverty looks cheerful In thy sigJU. . / 

. . Thou mak'^st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 

Giv'st beauty to thiq sun, and pleasure to the day. 
On foreign niq{Kintains, may -the sun refine 
The grape'e-sofl jiiice, and mellow it to wine ; 

X^th citron proves adorn a distant «ofl.- 
nd the fat 3*ve swfell with floods -ef -eil: 
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We envy not the warmer cMme^ tkat li^ Y 

In ten degrees of more indulfi^nt skies ; 

Nor at the coarseoiess of our heaven refnso^, i / ■,\ 

Tho' o'er our heads the frozen PleaaiiB shiHe c ^ 

Tis Liberty that browns Britanina'siaie^-. ^ .'. i 

And makes ber barren rocks, and her bk^momrtsinM smile. 

SECTION VL ^ 
C!harity. A pai^fihrase on the IM chapter 9/ Vhe^ first epistle 
to the CarinthiaTm* 

1. Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing* tongue, 
Than ever nmn ptdnounc'd or ai^el snn^ ; 
Had I all knowled^, human and divine, 
That thoir^tit ^s^retiieh, or seienee con define ;^ 
And had 1 pow'r to give that knowledgie birUr, ' " 
Jn all th« ^pe««ches 5 the babbling' eiirth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal mv glowing breast ii>Apklt9y 
To weary tortfllres, ^nd rejpice m ^re ; 
Or had I faith iH(<e ^hat which Israel saw, 
When Moses giwe th0m miraclesl, and law : 
Yet, gracJWiM cHarity, indulgent guest, -: 

Were not thy piOfw'r ejterted in my bremst ; // 

Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r ; 
That scoMof life wo*ild be but wild dedpair ; 
A cymbaPs sound we W better than itty voice; 
My faith were form ; riiy eloquence were noisle?. - 

fi. Charity; dfedent, mod«st,^asy, kind, ^' 
Softens the Mgh, and rears twe abject nfoid; 
Knows With just r^ns, and gentle hand^ to ^nide 
Betwixt vile shame, and ai:brtrttry' ptride. 
Not sK)on pro^^'dv she easily forgjves; ' 

And mu<$h she suffers, ils i^he much beli«ve§«' 
Soft peace she bVings \^heyever' «he arrives; 
She builds btir quiet, a!9 She fo^ms our lives ? - -'■' 
Lays the rbugh paths of pte^vish nature ovettv ' ^: 
And opens in each Head a IKitk heav% * ' 

S. Each otflgr gift, iiCKich <xod Ort^mah be»toW#,^ •>" 

Its prop** bounds, and dwe^^i-entriction kiio^d"; ' 
To one fix'd purpose ^edicAt«l its'fRW'r f t 
And finishing itii act, €«xwts n<J mdre. ' ' ■ '^ 

Thus, in obedience to what Heav^ de>cre^'^ ' 

Knowledge^dhall fail, And proi:*€Mjy shatllMeeaiS^; • 
But lasting charity's moip^ atoplfe liwttjr, » " ;. ^^^ '- 
Nor bound by titite, i^or stfbf^t td d^feay, ^'^' ' ' A 
In happy ,ti^tht)h.8halI'ibrfeVer^^; • >- -f ■ .7 
And MaiesV^ood diffuse, ttnd'endafe*8 p4»fci»6;^0ceii*. 

4. As thi'otigh thfe artist's intervening gl^i, ' ' \' 
Our eve observes the distant planets pass ; * ' ''* 
A li£lfe we discover; btit ja^kiw,' - ' ^ •^ 

That more remains unseen, than art catfsh^ ; 
So whilst bur mind its knowledge Woddlra^Mwe, 
(Its feeble ey 6 intent oh thittgs abov^,) . • • 
High as w^' may, We lift "biir Reason ui)j ' ' '*' 
By faith directed, And-confijem'd Iqr hop^f' \ '^ 
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Yet are we able only to sarvey, 
Dawiiings of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heaven's fuller affluence mocks our dazscled sight; . 1 

Too great its swiftness, and too strone its light. \ 

f. But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell^ ; ^ 

The sun shalisoon be face to face beheld, ] 

In all his rob^^with all his glory on, i 

Seated sublii]M>n his meridian throne. < 

liien constant faith, and holy hoi>e «hall die. 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : I 

Whilst thou, more happy pow'r, fair chanty, < 

Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, - ^ 

Thy omce, and thy nature still the same, { 

Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame, 
Shalt still survive— 

Shalt stand ^fore the host of heav'n confea(, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blesU ^ 

SECTION VIL T 
Picture of a good num. 
I. Some an^el guide my pencil, while I draw. 

What noUiing else than imgel can exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 

Like ships at sea, while in, above the world* 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 

BehoUihim seated on a mount serene, | 

Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm : 

All the black cares, and tumults of this life, , [ 

Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet. 

Excite his pity, not. impair his peace. 
fi. Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slave ; < 

A mingled mob ! a wand'rinff herd ! he sees, 

BewilderM in the vale ; in afl unlike ! 

His full reverse in all 1 What higher praise ? \ 

What stio^ger demonstration of the right? i 

The present all their oare ; the future his* 

When pjabliok welfare cailis, or private want» i 

They gi?e to fame ; his bounty he conceals., I 

Their virtues vaisish nature ; his exalt 
^ Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his owib> 
8. Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; .. 

His, tiiecoinpos'd possession of the true; 

Alike, throughout is his consistent piece. 

All of one colour, and an even thread ; 

While party -coloiurM. shades of happiness, 

Withthtdeous gaps Jtetween^ patch up for them 

A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 

The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 
4. He sees with dther eyes than theirs : where they 

Behold, a sun, he spies a Deity ; 

Wha^ ipakes them^nly smile, makes him adore. 

Where they see mountains, )ie but atoms sees ; 

An empire mhis balance, weighs a grain. 

They things terrestQal worship as divine > 
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. His hopes immortal blow them by. as dust, 

That dims his sight and shortens his survey, 

Which longs, in mfinite, to lose all bound. 
• S. Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 

He lays aside to find his aignity ; 

No dignity they find in aught besides. 

They triumph m externals, (which conceal * 

Man'^s real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 

Himself too much tie prizes to be proud ; 

And nothing thinks so great in man, as man* 

Too dear he holds his interest, to neglect 

Another^s welfare, or his right invade ; 

Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
$. They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n, 

Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought, out what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 

A cover'd heMt their character defends ; 

A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
*!, With nak^ness his innocence agrees ! 

While tlABbroad foliage testifies their fall !* 

Their no-joys end, where his full feast begins : 

His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 

To triumph in existence, his alone ; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 

His true existence is not yet beffun. 

His glorious course was, yesteraav, complete : 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet lite still is swe 
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SECTION VIII. ^ 



The pleasures of retiren 

1. O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he ! who, far from publick rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

2. What tho' tne dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 

Of flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd ? 

Vile intercourse ! What though the glittering robe, 

' Of everwhue reflected light can give. 
Or floatMBose, or stiiF with mazy gold. 
The prid^fed gaze of fools, oppress him not? 
What tho',*rom utmost land and sea purveyed, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds , 
Oft of gay care, he .tosses out the night. 
Or mel& the t^ughtless hours in idle state ? 
What tho' h9 knows not those fantastick jpys, 
That still aneiuse th^i^^Bton, still deceive ; 

. A face M pleasure,, nut a heart of pain ; 
Their hoMow moments undelighted all ? ,. * 

Sure pMoe is his ; ^ PoUd life estcang^d , 

* . 

* ^ DiqitizedbyVjOOQlC 
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To disappointment, and fallacious hope. 
8. Rich in content, in nature's bounty nch, 

In herbs and firuits ; whatever greens liic sprinsf, 
When heaven descends in showers ; or bems the bough 
Wh^n summer reddens, and when autumn beams ; 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streaaaB^ 
And hum or bees, invitiiiff sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade, 
Or thrown at large amia the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or son?. 
Dim grottos, ffleaminff lakes, and fount^nns clear. 
4. Here too dwells simfpfe trutti ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, with a little j^easid ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambrtious toil ; 
Calm contemplation, and poetick ease.,^^ thombov. 

SECTION IX. Y 
The pleasure and benefit of an improved aka wett-directed tma* 
ginati^n. 

1. Oh ! blest of Heaven, whom notthe languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not t^ bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
■ . Of pageaikt Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those everjWjDomiiig sweets, which, from the shore 

Of nature, ffir imagmation culls. 

To charm th^nlivfn'd soul ! What tho' not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of enyyM life ; tho' onty few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state j 

Yet nature's care, to ^11 her childnen just, 

With richer treasures, and an am|^er state, 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. 

2. • His the city^j pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whatever adopf^i^ - 
The princely dome, the column, and th6 ^rch, 
The breathing mafble and the sculptu^M gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow <naim> 
His tuneful breast enj^oys. For him, the «prifflig 
Distils her dews, and from the silken ffem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the ha^d 
Of autumn tinges «very fertile bmnc'h 
With blooming gold, attd Washes like the mcnn, ' 
Each passing hour shoas tribute from her wings : ' 
And^tiU new 1)eautie^ ^eet his lonely walk, ' 
And loves unfelt attradt htm. ^^ Not a Wedzi^ ' '' 
Flies o'er the 'meadow ; not a cloud imbibes < "^ 
The setting iaon's eflftiljettce ; not a Strain ^> f 
From all the tena^^ of ^he wiirbMag flhlbd^ : ' 

« 
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Ascends ; b«t whence Us boMiaeaii part&ke 

Fresh pleasure^ imreprovM. 
. 9. Nor thence nartakefli 

Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentiye mina^ 

By this hsitnonious action on her powers; 

Becones herself harmonious: wont so oft 

In outward; things to meditote the charn 

Of s«Bi*(»d cM-der, soon she seeks a& hoae^ 

To find a kindred order ; to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love, 

i^is fair inspirM delight : her temperM powrV 

{lefine at lengthy and every passion wears 

A chaster, muder, more attractive mien. 
I. But if to ampler prospects^ if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces^ she assumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majesty that weighM 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custoni cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to mddence and fear ; 
5* Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves^ tb/s sun's unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons: all declare 

For what th' eternal makbr has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divide : ke tells the heart. ' 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the £feneral orb 

Of life and being ; to be jpeat like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with 6on himself \ 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his concepUons ^ act upon his plan ; 
^ And form to his, the relish of their souls. Jixsirsinx* 
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CHAPTER V. 
PWtHETICK PIECES, 
\S SECTION I. / 
T%e hermit 
At tiie cldse of the day, when the hamlet is still. ' 
And mortals the sweets of fbre^etfulnees prove\ 
When nought bnt the torrent is heard on the hilL 
' And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove. 
*Twa8 tbtts by the cave of the htonntain afar; 

While bis harp rune symphonious, a hermit bqgan 9 
No more with hunself or with, nature at war, 
He thought as & sage, tho' he feU as a n^n^ 
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2. '^ Ah ! why, all abandonM to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return^ and a lover bestow, 

Ana sorrow no longer thy bosom inthi'al. 
But. if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay. 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to moani ; 
O GK>oth him whose pleasures bke thine pass away : 

Fidl quicldy they pass— but they never retarn. 
8. " Now gliding remote, on the verge of the skj. 

The moon haJf extinguish'd her crescent displays: 
But lately I mark'd, when majestick on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze* 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ! 

Ah fool ! to ex3t in a glory so vain ! 

4. " 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlinaa, I mourn not for you ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glitl'ring with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save: 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn t 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! 

5. " Twas thus by the glare of false science beteay'd, 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shades 
. Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light,- tihen I cried, 
''Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free^ 

6. " And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
go breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The brigiit and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all .^lowing in Eden's first bloom! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles anMbses are blendinfi 

And beauty immortal awakes froT^Be tomb.'* 

\ SECTION II. ^ 

The heggat^s petUion, 

1, Pitt the sorrows of a poor ol4 man. 

Whose trembling limos hav^. borne him to your door; 
V Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
. ; . Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

2. These tatter 'd clothes my poverty bespeak, 

Thdse hoarv locks proclaim my lengthen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief- worn cheek. 
Has been the channel to a flood of teaxs. 
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8. Yon hcmse^ elected on the rising grouady 

With tempting aspect drew zne from my road ; 
For plenty tnere a residence has found, 
And graundeur a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard is the fate of the infirm and pnoor J 

•Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamperM upial drove me from the door, 
To seek a snelter in an humbler shed. 

5. Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly &mb ; 
For I am poor, ind miserably old. 

6. Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 

If soft humanity e'er touch*d your breast. 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be represt. 

7. Heav*n sends misfbrtunes ; why should we rej^ne ? 

"Pis Heav'n has brought me to the state you see 5 
And your condition may be soon like mine. 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

S. A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then like the lark I sprightly hail'd the morn ; 
But ah ! oppression forcM me from my cot. 
My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 
§. My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
liUr'd l)y a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandonM on tlie world*a wide stage, 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10. My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree^ 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair ; 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

11. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your /door 5 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your etore. 
SECTION in. > 
Unhappy clos^ qf lif^^ 

1. How shocking must tny summons be, O Death t 
To him that is at ease m his possessions ! 
Who counfcifc^on long years of pleasyre here, 

• Is quite unfufllishM for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantick soul * 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain !, How wishfully she looioB 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers ! 

2. A little longer ; yet a little longer ; , 
O might she stay to wash away her stains ; 
And fit her fof her pass^^e ! Mournful sight { 
Her very eyes weep blood \ and ev'xy groan ; 
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She heaves is big with horrour. But the foe, 

Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpose, 

Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 

Nor misses bnce the track ; but presses on, 

Till, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge, 

At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. s. bxair* 

SECTION IV. $a 
Elegy to pity, . 

1. Hail, lovely pow'r ! whose Dosom heaves the sjgh. 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress $ 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallize tne eye, . / . ' 
When rigid rate denies the pow'r to bless. 

2. Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare $ \ 
^ ^»/WCt dew-drops fflitt'ring in the morning ray, 
S^em near so oeauteous as that falli^ tear. 

3. Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play j 

Emblem of ^peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stain'd traces mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

4. Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead^ivith me, 

To nqpring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

6. And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the con^u'rin? glean^ ~ 
Let ^s, slow wandTing where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6. Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 



To me thy sympathetick gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to i 



► bear a share, 
And justly boast the geli'rous feeling heart. 

7, Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

8. So when the[genial spring of life shall fade, 

And sinking nature own the dread 4if cav, 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid. 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 
SECTION V. €f^ \ 
, Versee supposed to he written by Alexander Selkirk, during ku 
solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez, 
I, 1 AM monarch of all I survey, 

My riffht there is none to dispute ; , 
From the centre all round to the sea» 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh solitude ! where are the charms, 
f That sages have seen in thy face F 

(Better dwell in the midst of alarms, , 

VhMk reign in this horrible place. 
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2. I am out of hamanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey aione ; 
Never hear the sweet musick of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my owli. 
The beasts that joam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me% 
8. Society, friendi^ip, and love, 
Divinely bestowM upon man, 
Oh had I the win^s or a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth; 
Miffht learn from the wisdom of age, « 

* And be cheer'd by the sallies or youth* / 

4. Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in Uiat heavenly word ! 
More precious than.silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth, can aSbrd. 
But the sound of the church-going -bell 

These valleys ajod rocks never heard-; 
Ne'er si^'d at the sound of a knell, - 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sporty 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endeariuj^ report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
'!My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its fligiit. 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, ' " 

In a moment I seem to be Uiere ; 
But, alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair.* 

7. But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is, a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy — encouraging thought I 
Gives even affliction a grace, . . 

And reconciles man to his lot. cowpsiu 

* SECTION VI. ^ 

Gratitude, 
1* When all thy mercies, O my God! 
My rising soul surveys, 
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Transported with the view, I'tai IcMit 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
2. O how shall words, with equal warmth. 
The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravishM heart ? 
But thou canst read it there. 
8. Thy Providence my life sustained. 
And all my wants redrest, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 
4. To all my weak complaints and cries. 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd, 
To form themselves in pray'r. 
-* 5. Unnumbered comforts to my soul, 
Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceii^d 

From whom those comforts ftow'd* 

6. When, in the slif^^ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran. 
Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

7. Through hidden dangers, toils, and deathis. 

It gentlv clear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 

8. When worn with sickness, oft hast thou. 

With health renew'd my face : 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk, 
Reviv'd my seal with grace. 

9. Thy bounteous hand, with worldly Was, 

Has made roy culp nm o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend. 
Has doubled all my store. 

10. Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, ^ 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerml neart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

11. Through ev'ry period of my Ufe, 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; ■. 
And, after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 

12. When nature fails, and day and mght. 

Divide thy works na more. 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord I 
Thy m*rcy shall adore. 
18. Through all etcrnitv, to thee, 
A joyful songr I'U raise. 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To\|Jterall't^y,prai?e. ' addisou. 
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SECTION VII. / 
Ji man perishing in the snow ifrom whence reflsctions art r^ed 
on the miseries of life. 

1. As thus the snows arise \ and foul an4 fieree, . 
All winter drives along: thedarken'd air; 

In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 

Disaster'd stands ; sees pther hillp asoendi 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, sjnvLg the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on, 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, f 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. 

2. How sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, what horrour fills his heart I 
When, for the dus^ky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufled cottage rising through the snow, ^ 
He meets the roughness. of the middle waste, 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closer fast, 

, And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head. 
Renders, the savaff e wilderness more wild. 

3. Then throng the Dusy shapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost I 

Of faithless bdgs ; of precipices huge, 

SmootUd up with snow ; and what is land, unknown, 

What ^ter, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4. These check his fea.rful steps ; and down he sinks 
Bdn^th ^e shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o?er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd With the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the djring man, 
His wffe, his children, and his friends unseen. 

5. In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-*bli^ziBg, and thb vestment warm ; 
In vain his little ohudren, peeping out 

Into the mingled storm, demand uieir sire, 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

And, o'er nis inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows a stiffen'd corse, 

Stretch'd out and bleaching in the northern bltlfit i 

6. Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, pow'r, and affluence surround : 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirt^ ' 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; ' 
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Ah little thini^they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 

7. How maiky sink in the d^voorin* flood, 

Or more oevoarii^ fiamel How many bleed, 
By sharaeAil varianee betwi^ man and man ! 
How many pine in want, and d«m^eon gioonn, 
Shut from Ine common mt, and common use 
Of their own limhs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat dve bitter bread ' 

Of misery '. Sore piercM by wintry winds, "^ 
How m«my shrink into the sordid nut [ 

Of cheerless poYerty ! How mai^ shake ' 

With ai) the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbou»^d passion, madness, guilt, remorse \ 

8. How many, rackM with honest passions, dfoof^ ' ^ 
in deep retjr'd distress ! How many stand 

* Aromd the death -bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish \ Though fond naan 
Of these, and all the thousand nameiess ills, 
That one incessant struggle render life. 
One scene of toil, of sufferinff, and of ficte. 
Vice in his high career woulS stand appalled. 
And heedless ramUing impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm^ 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ^ 
The social tear would rise, the social stgh ; 
And into cteaf perfection, gradual blissy 
Refining still, tne social passions work. riroMsoiT. 

SECTION vnt If 

Ji morning hymn. 

1, THEsn: are thy glorious worka^ parent of goo4, 
Almighty, thine this universal nrame^ 

Thus wond'rous fair; thyself how woBd'rous tliett! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To us, invisible, ot dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divioe^ 

2. Speak ye who best C9,n tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold bin*, and with soags 
And choral symphonies^ day without night. 
Circle his Uirone rejoicing ; ye, m^ heaven, 
On earth, ioin all ye creatures to, extol 

Him first, Hun last, Him midst; and without eadf 
Fairest of stars, last in the tram, of ftiglit, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure plednre of day, that crown'st th^e smiliag mora 
With thy brigiht cutjlet, praise him in thy sphere, ' 
While diy arises, thajt sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, o«f this great world, both eye and squI, - 
Acknowleclge him thy greater, sound his praise , 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, t 
And when high noon, hast gainM, and when thou CalPst. 
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3. Moon, that now n^et'st the orient sun, now ^^, 
With the fix'd stars, fixM in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

In mystick danee^ not without song, resoond 

His praise, who out of darkivess ctaPd tip light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

Ana nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our ffreat Iiaker still new jiraise. 

4. Ye mists and exJud;atlons that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun ^mint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great AfrrHoit rise 1 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour*d sky. 
Or wet the thirsty e«rth with felling show^, 
Rising or falling still a<dTance his ptaise. 

6. His praise, ye winds, that from four qfoarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; «nd wave yonr tops, ye pinee 
With ev'ry plant, in' sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs^ warbling tune his praise* 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds 
That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wmgs and in your notes his praise. 

6. Ye that m watevs glide, and ye that walk . 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I he silent, morn or even. 
To hill or valley^ fountain, or fresh shade * 
Made vocfd by my song, and taught his praise. 
HaO, UNIVERSAL LfORD ! be bounteous stiH 
To give us only gK3i6d: and if the night 
Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd. 
Disperse it, as wm M^bt cUspels the darK. miltozv. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

swmo^ I. y 

Ode to content, 
1. O THOU, the nymph with placid eye! 
O seldom £||nd, yet e^er high ! 
Receive my temp'rate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole, 
Can e'er disturii thy halcyon soul^ 
And smooth, unalterM brow. 
2^ O come, in siroplest vest auray'd. 
With all tihy sober cheer disHHuy'd« 

To bless my longing sigat ; 
Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron graociv 
And chaste subdit'd delight. 
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8. No more by varying passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eve, ^ 

The modest virtues dwell. 
4. Simplicity in attick vest, 

And Innocence, with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years, 
Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 
A vista to the sky. 

6. There Health, thro' whose calm bosom glid^ 
The temp'rate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offer'd blow. 
«. Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
InurM to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7. Rut thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
Moss-»oge and violet blossom round, 

-And lily of the valet . ' 

8. O say wiiat soft propitious houjr 

I best may choose. to hail thy.pow'r, 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the muse, 
Shall thv own modest tints diffuse. 

Ana shed thy milder day ? 

9. When eve, her d^wy star beneath. 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

And eViry- storm is laid ? 
If such an^hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me Iwyir thy soothing voice. 

Low whisp'riiig through the shade. BA.&BAxrz.s< 

SECTION 11. 9^ 

The shepJierd and the philosophy. 

I. Remote from cities liv'd a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age. 
And lonjT experience made him saffe; 
. In summer's heat and winter's cold. 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful l^-boiir flew, 
Nor envy nor aoibitioi! knew : 
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His wisdom and his honest fame 

Thftoi^ all the countary raisM his Oabm. 
2. A deep philosopbdir (whose rules 

Of moral life were' drawn from schoob) 

The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 

And thus expto'd his reach of thought. 

** Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 

O'er books c«8MomM the midnight oil ? 

Hast thou old Greece and Rome sarvvy'd, 

And the vast sense of Plato weigliM ? 

Hath Socr«te« thy soul refin'd, 

And hast thou iathom'd Tully's ndnd ? 

Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown. 

By various fates, off realms unknown^ 

Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 

Their customs, laws, and manners weigb'd ?" 
8. The shef^ierd modestly refilled, 

'' I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 

Nor have I^roam'd in ^reign pcurts, 

To read mankind, their laws and arts; 

For man is pactis'd in disguise, 

fie cheats the most dkcermng eyes. 

Wh&by that search shaM wiser grow ? 

By that ounelves we never know. 

The littie knowledge I hav« gain'd. 

Was all from simpte nature urainM ; 

Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 

Hence«ffrew my settled liate of vice. 
4. The daSy lal>ours of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant, ^ 

And not provide for future want? 

My dog (the trustiest of his kindj 
. With -gratitude indames my mindt 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my service copy Tray. 

In constancy and nuptial love, 

1 learn my dnty from the dove. 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 

With pious wing, protects her care, 

And ev'ry fowl that flies at large, 

Instmets me in a p&rent's charge. 
6. From nature too I take my rule, 

To shun contempt and ridicule. ' 

I never, with important air. 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise. 

When men the soiemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much must talk in vain* 

We from the wordy torrent fly : ^ 

■Who listens to the cha/tfrin^pye? 

Nor -would I, with felonious mght, ^ ^ '^V 



By steaH^ annate my neighboui^s right: 
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6. Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their §M* 
Do not We just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy,' calumny, and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in tneir bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
. ^And, from the most minute and meaOi 
A virtuous mind can morals glean.'* 

7. ** Thy fame is just," the sage rej^es ; 
** Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often^uides the author's pen, 
Books as afiScted are as men : 

But he who studies nature's laws. 

From certain truth his maxims draws ; 

And those, without our schools, suffice 

To make men moral, good, and wise." oat. 

SECTION m. n. 

The road to happiness open to aU men, 

1. Ob happiness ! oar bemg's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate'er thy name : 
That something still which prompts th' etemal sigOi 
For which we bear to live, or dare to dk : 
Which still so near us, yet beyond ocpies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise; 
Plant of celestial seed, if oropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil ttiou. deign'st to grow ? 

2. Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shrine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'dwith the wreaths Parnassian laurels jrield, 
Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our tofl. 

We ougnt to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, biit always free ; 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dweUs with diee. 

3. Ask of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are blind; 
This bids to serve^ and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment those t 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, coniess ev'n virtue vain ; ' 
Or indolent, to each extreme they faU. 

To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of aU. 

4. Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs out thinking right, and meaning well; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleasOi 
Equal i» cofnmon sense, and couhma eaaC* 
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Eemember. man, ^the universal cause 

" Acts not oy partial, but by gen'ral laws ;" 

And makes wnat happiness we justly call, 

Subsist not in thQ good oi' one, out all. , vo^ 

SECTION IV. 4id 
Hit goodness of Providencei 

1. The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

' And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall m)? wants supply, 
An4 guard me wiUi a^ watchful eye ; 
My i)oon-day walks he shall atten49 
-And all my midnight hours defend. 

2. When in tne sultry glebe I faint, 
Or ofi the thirsty mountains pa^t ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'fing steps he leads : 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
AiK^ the verdant landscape flow. 

3. Thb* in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrours overspread. 
My steadfast heai^ shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid; 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

4. Tho' m a bare and ruffged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds 1 stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden ?reens and herbage crown'd, 

And streams shall murmur all around. addisoit. 

SECTION V. ^ 
The Creator^s works attest kts greatness, 

1. The spacious fi]:man](ent on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's pow'r display. 

And publishes to ev'ry land. 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

2. Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale. 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst aU the stars that round Jier butn, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
8. What though, in solemn silence, aft 
■ Mov» rouna the dark terrestrial ball! 
What tho' nor real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! * 
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In reason's enx they all reimce, • 

And utter forth a glorioos voice, x 

For ever stnring as they slnne, 

" The hand tnat made us is Divine.'* addison. 

•-^ SECTION VI. ^ 

1. O THOv! whose balance does the monntalns weigh; 

Whose will the wild tnmultooas seas oher ; 

Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to llame^ 

That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

Earth's meanest son, i^Il trembling', prostrate f^Qp, 

And on the boundless of thy goodness cin^. '/ ' 
% O ! give the winds all past el&nce to sweep, 

To scatter wide, or bury in the Jeep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see. 

And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 

Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow* 
, At thy command, nor human motive know ! . 

If anger boil, let anger be my praisei. 

And sm the graceful indignation raise. 

My love be warm to succour the distressed. 

And lift the burden from the sou) ojppress'd. 

3. O may ray understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be joined, 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake my soul I 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

Adore, my hc^rt, th^ Mi^sty divine ! 

4. Crrant^ may ^er at the morning ray. 
Open with pray'r the consecrated day ; 
-Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that atdvanoes, let my zeal improve, 

And glow with ardour of consummate love 5 
Nor cease at eve. but with the setting sun 
My endless worsoip shall be still begun. 

5. And Oh ! permit the g\ooxn of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world's shut, and awf\il planets rise. 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies \ 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 
And show all nature in a milder li^ht ; 

How ev'ry boist'reus thought in calm subsides ! 
How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides I 

6. Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire, or for his fkvour sue, 

Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ;. 
rieas'a to look down and see the world asleep; 
While I long vigHis to its Founder keep ! 
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Canst thoin^^RSeTO^entre7 \Jh cont^olp 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the ragins: of the flood) 
Restrain the various^ tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Allurix\f {Measure, and assaulting pain. 
• 7. O ma^Ll pant for thee in each desire ! r/ . r 

' And with strong faith forwent the holy fire ! ' 
Stretch out my soul in. hone, and grasp the ^n$0t 
Which in eternity's deep bosom Iict ! 
At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat, 
From are to age my grateful song re]>«at ; 
My Light, my Lifi^gii^ G^^miT^^ 
And rival angel^BKke IWffeJBFjiiee if^—r^TovjtQp 




The pursuit of happinesa often ill-direcUi, 

1. The midnight moon serenely sn^iles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'riog cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

2. Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 

The throbbing (leart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 

Distract the lab'ring will. 
8. In silence hi^sh'd to reas<»)'s voice, 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour. 
4. Come ; while the peaceful scene invite^ 

Let's search this ample round : 
Where shall the lovely fleeting term 

Of happiness be found ? 
6. Does it amidst the frolick mirth 

Of ffay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide oeneath the solemn gloom, 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 

6. How ofl the laughing brow of joy, 

A sick'ning heart conceals t 
And, through the cloister?^ deep recesl. 
Invading sorrow steals. 

7. In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace : 
It dwells not in the faithless smile, 
That brightens Clodia's face, 

8. Perhaps the joy to these deny'd. 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah! dear delusion, jgay conceit ,.- 
Of visionary min£ ! ^ 

9. Howe'er our varying notions rove, • , 

Yet all agree in one, ^^^ 

Q2 ^^t^^■ 
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Td |ilioe Its being mswei 
At distA&ce from our owb. 

10. O Vliad to each iiidiil?eiit aim. 

Of power supreme!^ wise^ 
y Who mscy happmem in auj^ht 

The hmm of HeaT'n denies I 

11. Vain is alike the joy w<e seek, *• 

And vain what we possess, 
vnleBs barmooions reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 
U. To teni^^^d wishes, iost desirei^ 

Is happiness confinM ; 
And, dea^ to foli\y*8 call, attends 

The nusiek of tiM mind.— -^-H^ABTsa* 




i. Dear Chloe, while^^usy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the pron^r 

In foUjTs maze advance ; 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step asi^, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 
i. From the gay worhf, well oft retire 
To our own &mily and fire. 

Where love our hours eimdc^s; 
No noisy- neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling stranger near, 
To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

3. If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel Hea ; 

And f^ey are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut, our home. 

4. Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wins she left ^ 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. 
i. Tho' fools spurn Hjrmen'a gentle pow'is. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage rightly understood. 
Gives tc the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 
6. Qur Dabes shall richest comfort bring; 
If t^tor'd riffht, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
Well form their minds, with studious ear^ 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

AfdU^ them for the skies. 
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While they jonr wisest hours engage, 
' They'll joy our youth, suppprt our age, 
And crown out hoary hairs : 
They'll grow m virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay, 
And recompense eur cares. 
8. No horrow'd joys I they're all our own. 
While to the world we Uve unknowPt 

Or hy the world forgot: 
Monarchs! we etivy.not yeur state; 
We look with pityon the great, - 
And bleaa our fiuaaW^r lot 
8l Our portion i8Bi»fchii«ge,mde^^ 
But tiien how little do we neeo I 

For nature's calls are few : 
Ih this the art of living lies, ^ 
T^ wust no more than may sunken 
And make that litUe do. 
10. We'U therelbre lelisk, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has aen^ 

Ner aim beyond oar pow'r : 
For if our stock be very small, 
*Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 
Nor lose the present hour. 
To be resign'd, when ills hetid^ 
Patient when fevours are deniea, 
. And pleaSs'd with favours giv'n : 
Dear C^loe^ this is wisdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heavTi* 
We'll ask no long protracted treat. 
Since winter^ife is seldom sweet; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from tahl* we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eye% 
The rehcks of our store. 
W.*Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go; 
Its checkered paths of joy and wo. 
With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes T^thout a tea|, 
Without a trouble or a fear. 
And mingle with the dead. 
14.* While conscience, like a faithftil friend, 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And dieer owr dy iig breath ; 
^all^hm all other tomf<»t8 cease, 
Like mbmA angel whi8per|>eaGe, 
AnOmCoth ^e bed ofj^th, coTTOzr. 




5TION 
Protidnnee vindieiUe4 in the preaeni. Mate of 
1. Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate^ 
All but the page' prescribed, their present state j 
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From brutes what men, from men wkat spirits koSSr? 

Or who could suffer being here below F 

The lamb thy riot dooms to- bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last, he cropis the now'ry food, ' 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed nn blood. 
2. Oh blindness to the future ! kindlv giv'n. 

That each may fill the circle markM by Heav'a ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; * 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl*d, 

And now a bubble iHirst, and now a-woidd. 
^ Hope humbly then ; widi trembling mnioiis soar f 

Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know^ 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human weast: « . 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

The soul, uneasy, and confinM from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
4. Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutorM mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav^; 

Some safer world in depth of woods ^mbrac'd. 

Some happier island in the wat'ry waste 4 

Where slaves once more their native land behol 

No fiends torment, no Christia^is thirst for gold, 
6. To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's, fire t 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear l^m company. 

Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale orsensei 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fiiaciest such : 

Say here he gives too little, there too much,— 
6. In pride, in reas'ning pride, our erroul^ li&; 

All quit thelf sphere^ and ru^ into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; ; 

Men would be angels, angels would bo gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of^ ORDER, sins against th^ Ei!£aif al causb.-*-*— 

scerjON X. Jm 

SMshnea^ repr9vpdJr ^ 
« Has God, thou fo3Biibi;]|;dsolely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastifflei tiiy aUSI^t,* tny food ? 
Who for thy table ieeds the wiEiiiton fawn. 
For him as Kindly spreads the flo\^'ry lawn. ' 
Is it for thee the larK ascends and sings ? 
Joy Umes his voici^, J9y el^^vates his winge. 
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Is it for thee the Tinjiet pours ms tmoat ? 

Loves of his own^ uid raptures swell the note. 
1. The boundiUff ateed you pompously bestride^ ' 

Shares with ms lord the pleasure and the pride* 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the pkan ? 

The birds of heav'n shall vindidtte their ffr&in. 

Thine the full hturvest of the ^Iden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 

The nog, thut pdcmghs not, nor obeys thy catt, ' 

Lives on tl^ lahours of this lord of all. 
8. Know, natX^ children aH divide her care ; 

The fur that warma a monarch, warm'd a bear. 

While man ex^^ahns, " See all thing* for my oaaV 

'' See man for snne !'' replies « pmnpar'd g^oie. 

And just as short of reason h^ must fall. 

Who thinks all ma4e for one, not one wi iiL 

4. Grant that the powerful still the we«k control ; 
Be man the witimd tyrant of the whole: 
Mature that ^ant checks ; he only knows. 
And helps another creature's waiits and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooptng from .above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the deve? 

Admires the jay, me insect's gided wings ? 

Or h%ars the hawk when Philomela sings ? ' 

5. Man cares for aH : to birds he fives his woods, 
To beaatA his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his mt'rest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasures, yet for more ms pride. 
All fed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 

6. That very life fajV learned hunger craves, ^ 
He saves from &mine. from the sayafe saves : 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 
Which sees no more the stroke. n(»r feels the pain^ 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slain. 

The crea|u]^ had his feast of life before ; 
Thou toAUt perish, when thy feast is o'er ! ' p opg. 
Hi^ SECTION XL . ^ " 
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HumMn frailty. 

1, Weak and irresolute is man ; 

, The purpose of to-davj 
Woven with pains into nis plan, 
To-morrow rends away. 

2. The bow well bent, and smart the springs 

Vice seems already slaia ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string,. 
And it revives agaia. 
8. Some foe to his uprisht iafient, 
Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue engages his assent, . 
But pleasure wins his heurt. - 
4, 'Tis here the folly of the wise, ■ 

Through aU his art we view ; 
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^ ^^Wi^^J^^ Pari 2. 

And whuelus tongue the charge d^toiea, 
His conscience owns it trne. 
6. Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers littte known, 
A stranger to superiour strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 
6. But oars alone can ne'er prevail - ' ' 
To reach the distant «oast ; 
The breath of heav'n must swell the sail* 
Or all the toil is lost r^ 

SECTION XII. /* 
CMt to peace, 
, 1. Come, pieace of mind, delightful guest t 
Return, and m$ke thy downy nest 

Once moi'e in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I. nor pow'r pursue, ' 

Nor hold fornidden joys in view ; 
We therefore need not part. . 

2. Where wilt thou dwell, irnot with mOi 
From avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share^ 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

3. The ffreat, the gay, shall they partake 
The heav'n that tnou alone canst make ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The ^rove and the sequester'd shade, 

To be a guest with them ? 

4. For thee I panted, thee Im'u^ 
For thee I gladly sacrificM 

Whate'er I lovM before ; ' 

And shall I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee aay^— >- 

Farewell, we meet no more ? ^cowpxr. 

SECTION XIII. 



Ode to adversity. / AtJM 
DaiAb wi of Heav'n, relentless^PIr 
ThoiP^mlr of the human breast, 



Whose iron scourge, and torfring hour, 

The bad afiright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine ^hain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 
2. When fiitstthy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, design'd, 

To thee he gave me heav'nly birth, ' -> 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore • -' 

With patience many a year she bore. 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; ' 
And from her own-she leamM to melt at others' wo/ 
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3. Scar'd at thy frown terrifick, fly , ■ .: 
Self-pleasing folly's idle bjrood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoa^htless joy, 
And leave as leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer-friend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperity receiv'd, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again beMev'd. 

4. Wisdpro, in sable garb array 'd, 
Immefrs'd in rapt'rous thoi»^ht profbundi - 
Amt m^anchoiy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the groon^ 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the gen'ral friend, 
With justice to herself severe^ 
And nity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing teftr. 

5. Oh, gently, on thy snj^liant's head. 
Dread power, lay thy cfaasfninff hand! 
Not in thy gorgon terrours cla^ 

Nor circleawith the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) . 
With thund'rmg voice, and threat'ning mi^n, 
With screaming horrour's fun'ral cry, 
Besp^r, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

6. Thy form benign, propitious, we«r, 
Thy milder innuence impart ; '^ : 
Thy philosophick train be there, ^ 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The ffen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teacn me to love, and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan ; ' >- 

What others are to feel; and know mjrs^a man. — obat> 

SECTION XIV. / ^ ^ 
3^e creation requited to. praise Us ^ihor* 

1, BeoiI^, my soul, th' exsLlted lay! '^ 
Let each enraptur'd thought doey. 

And praise th' Almighty's name r ' , 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas and. dki^^ 
In one meliodious concert rise, k • ^ 
' To swell th' inspiring theme. 

2. Ye fields of light, celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigng, 

H '• Ye scenes divinely lair ! ^ 

Your Maker's i;(rond'roiis pbw'r prodt^ta, ' 
Tell how he form'd youi' dhihing fraoiOy 
And breath 'd the fluid air. 
8. Ye aiigels, catch the thrtlKng sound I ■ . ' • 
WhUfi all t!f adoring, thrones arOu^dit • 

ffis boundless mercy sing: 
Let jv'ry list'nihg saint above 
Wttfe.all the tuneful soul of love, , 
,»A4|d touch the sweetest sinhg.* 
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4. Join, ye loiid spheres, the vocal choii ; 
Thou An'^Aiup orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Sobn as gray ev'mng gilds the plain, 
Thou, moon, protract the melting strain. 

And praise hiin in the shade. 

i. Thou heav'n of heaT'ns, his vast abode ; 

Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who call'd yon worlds frcmi night: 
« Ye shades disp^ !"-^th' Etamai said ^ 
At once th' involvmg darkness fled,' ▼ 

And nature sjirung to light 
6. Whate'er a fafeoming world contains. 
That wings the air, that skims the pUint^ 

United praise bestow : 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim. 

Ye swelling deeps below. 
-V. Let ev'ry element rejoice; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice, « 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
His praise in softer notes declare. 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air, 

And breathe it to the souL 

8. To him. ye graceM cedars, bow : 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when afriffhted nature shook. 
How Siniu kindled at his look. 

And trembled at his frown. 

9. Ye flocks that kuint the huipble vak^ 
Ye insects flutt'ring on the g«le. 

In mutual concourse rise : 
Croplne ^y rose's vermeil btoom, 
And wkft ira spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In' incense to the skies. 
10. Wake all ye mounting tribes, and sing; 
Ye plumy warblers of the s^ii^, 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To»B|M who sha|>'d your finer mould. 
Who tippM your gUttVing wings with goLli 

And tun'd your voice to pr^dse. 
^ 11. Let man, hf nooler passions sway'd. 
The ^iWMg heart, the judging heaa» 

In heavenly praise employ ; • ^ 

SpMia4 k^ ^mendous name around^ * 

Tul heay'nV bro^ arch rings back the soimd, 

The general burst of joy. ' 

IS. Te whom t^e charms o£ grandeur please, 
Nurs'ct on the downy lap oi ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne : ^ 
Ye princes, culers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kings, who makes yQid^KMr^r 

An Ufli^ge of hia own. 
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18. Ye faki br Bfttore fbfm*d to more, 
O praise th' eternal source or lotib^ 

With roiith'# enliv'iiins fire : 
Let age take up the tuaeM lay, 
l^ii his blestf'd iiam^^-'^lien soar away, 

And ask an angel's lyre . ■ ' o on^rt* 

SECTION XV. V 0V^ 

JWk The %m%9€r$iU pray&.^ 

1. Fat^Ww all I in etr»ry age, . 
nn ev'ry cUme, adorM- 
By saint, by ssf a^, and by aagf ^ 
^ Jehovah, J«fTe, or Lovd ! 

2. Thou GBSAT FIRST CAUSE, letst vodaMooi, 

Who all my sense conftn'd 
*? 4 know but this, that Th«« art good, 
And that ffljfself am blind $ 

3. Yet gave me, m this dark estat*, , 

To see the good ft^om ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate^ 
Left free \iy$ human wifl. 

4. What conscience dictates to be ^oaei 

Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to thas. 

That more tbui hesv^ pursue. 
^^ Wkat biessngs thy free bounty giv0i^ 

Lot me not oast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives } 

T' ei^y 19 to obey. 
$. Yet not to earth's contitact^d spaa 

Thy ffoodnees let me bound, 
Or thml thee Lord alone of maa, 

When thousand worlds are roimd. 
< T; Let not thin we&k^ unknowing hand 

Ereaime thy bolts to throw ; 
A^kdeU damnation rotrad the land| 

on eiclh I judge thy foe. 

8. If I am right, t£r grace impart^ 

Still in flie right td stay ; 
If I am wrongv Oteach my baart 
To find that better way!* 

9. Save me alike fromfeoHsk pHde, 

On impious discontent, 
^ AT aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy ffoodness loit. 
jt 10. Teach me to te^ another's wo; 

To hide the fault I see; 
\ ^ That mercy I ta othevS show, 

ThatJBOfltcy ahowr to me% 
11. Mean cho' lam, not wholMr aov 
Siny quicken'd fay.thy dieatk: 
O leaCme wheresoe'er ifiro^ 
Th«o' this daiilnlife dt deatltl 
R 
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12. This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun, 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not> 
And let thy will be done. 
18. To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, eartbj sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all bemgs raise ! 
AlkQiltuj||'s incense rise.— pope. 

C^SECTION XVL J^ 

1. O tkeach'rous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lulPd with syren song ; 

While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein. 
And give us up to license, unrecallM, , > 

Unmark'd ;— €ee, from behind her secret ^tand,* 
The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault. 
And her dread diarv with horrour fills. 

2. Not the gross act aion^ employs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy^ 
List'ning, o'erhears the whispers of our camp f 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

3. As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heiri ; 

Thus, with indulo;^ence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves or brass. 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinauent's private ear ; 

And judgement publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endless age in groaira resound,— TOfrir«» 



SECTION XVIL 

On an infant* 
To the dark and silent tomb, * 
Soon I hasten'd from the womb : 
Scarce the dxwn of life began, 
Ere I measur'd out my span. 
I no smiling pleasures knew ;- 
I no gay delights could view: 
Joyless sojourner was 1, 
Only born to weep and die. — 
Happy infant, «ariy bless'd ! 
Rest, in peaceful number, rest ; 
Early rescu'd from the cares. 
Which increase with,growing yeai^ 
No delights are worth thy stay, 
Smiling as they fleetn, and ffay ; ^. 
Short and sickly are they iH, *i" 
Hardly tastJed ere they ptO, . « 
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§, All our ffayety is vain, 
'All our muffhter is but pain ; 
Lasting omy» and divine, 
Is an innocence like thine. 



r 



^ 



SECTION XVHL 

IVie cuckoo. 

1. Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood« 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heaV'n repairs thy rural seat, 
And "Woods tny welcome sing. 

2. Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certaih voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 
Or mark th^ rolling year ? 
8. Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heav'n is filPd with musick swee^ 
^x . Of birds among the bow'rs. 

J 4. The school-boy, wand'ring in the wood, 
5 »To pull the flow'rs so gay, 

^ Oft starts^ thy curious voic6 to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

5. Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fly'st the vocal vale, 

An annual guest, in other lands. 
Another spring to hail. 

6. Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green, ' 
Thy «ky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 

7. O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual ^dit o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spHng«— — logan. 

SECTION XIX. /" f^ 
Day, A pastoral in three poftia. 

MORNING. 

1. In the barn the tenant cock, 
Close to Partlet perch'd on hi^h, 

Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock!) 
Jocund that the mormng's nigh. 

2. Swiftly, from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night retire ; 

And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Paints with ffold the village spise. 

3. Philomel forsiikes the thorn. 
Plaintive where she prates at night ; 

And the lark to meet the morn. 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight 

4. Prom the low-roord cottage ridge^ 
See the chatt'ring swdlow spring i 
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Dirtinff througli the one-arch's hridge> 
Quick she dipg her dap{riied wing. 
6. Now the jnne-tree's waving top 
Gen^irreets the morning gale ; 
KidlipK&(r, begin to crop 
Dai&^Mb the dewy dale. 

6. From flro bahny sweets, uneloyM, 

(Restless tiU ner task be donet) 
Now the busy bee's employ'd» 
Sipping dew be£6re the sun* y ^ 

7. Trickling through the crevic'd rock, 

Where the luo^id stream distils. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock* 
When 'tis sun-drove from the Im^ 

8. Colin's for the promised corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ;— whilst theliuntsmen's horn. 
Boldly sounding* drowns his pipe* ^ "^ 

9. Sweet--0 sweet, the war'bling throng, ^• 

On the white emblosaaioa'd spray t 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the.rising day. 

Nooir. 

10. Fekvid on the glitt'ring flood. 

Now the noontide radiance glows* | 

Drooping o'er its infant bud, i' 

Not a dew-drop's left the rose. . 

11. By the brook the shepherd dines» 

Prom the fierce meridian heat, ) 

Shelter'd by the branching pines, j 
Pendent o'er his gT^^y seat. 

12. Now the flock fbra&es the glade, . 

Where uncheck'd the sun-beams faSt 

Sure to And a pleasing shade i 

By the ivy'd abbey wall. t 
18. Echo^ he^ airy round, ^ \ 

O'er fte river, rock, and hill, ] \ 

Cannot catch a single sound, ; 1 

Save the clack of yonder mill. m 

14. Cattle court the zephyrs bland, ' 

Where the streamlet wanders cool ; J 

Or wit^ languid filence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15. But from mountain, dell, or streana. 

Not a fluttering zephyr springs f 
Fearfbl lest the noontiae beam 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 

16. Not a leaf has leave te stir. 

Nature^ UiU'd— serene— and still ! 
Quiet e'en 'the shepherd's cur. 
Sleeping en ^e heath-clad nill. 

17. Languid is Uie^andseape round, 

TiB the fV«sh descending show'r, 
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Gntteful to the thirsty ground^ 
Raises ev'ry faintinff flow'r. 
18. Now the hill—the hedffe— are greeify' 
Now the warblers' throats in tune ; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 
Bnghten'd by the beams of Noon! 

EVEiriNO. 

O'er the heath the heifer strays 
Free— (the furrow'd task is done :) 

Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnish'd by the setting[ sun. 

20. Now he sets behind the hill. 

Sinking from a golden sky : 
Can the pencil's mimick skill 
Copjr tne refulgent dye ? 

21. Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
^ Giant-like their shadows grow 

Leng^hen'd o'er the level grounds ' 

. 22. Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome ! 
To their high-built aii^^ beds, 
See the rooks returning home ! 
28. As the lark, with vary'd tune, 
Carols to the ev'ning loud ;' 
Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud ! 
24. Now the heri^it owlet peeps ^ 

, From the barn or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps. 
Curling on the silver lake. 
26. As the trout in speckled pride. 
Playful from its bosom springs; 
To the banks a ruffled tide 
Verges in successive rings. ' 

26. Tripping through the silken ffrtss, 
O'er the path- divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass. 
With her well-pois'd milking pail ! 
2i* Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two, ' 

Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

' Bid the setting sun adteu. ctmNnroHAM'. 

SECTION^,#l^ 
' I The order of nmure, 

i \. See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
\ All matter quick, and burstinff into birth. :-, 
Above, how hi jjh, progressive life may go ! 
^AToiind, how wide! how deep extend below l 
Vast chain of being ! which trom God began^ 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, bird, fish, inseet, what noeye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to theeu i. ^ *^ 
R2 
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From thee to notkui^.^On 8ii]rariour fom^ 
Were we to press, inferiour waght ob ears ; 
Or in thd fblt ciealioB leave a void, 
Where, one sted iMroken, the great sealed ^stroy'd 
From nature's chain whatever bnk you stiike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, hveaks the chajoi alike. 

2. And, if each svstem in g^dation roll. 
Alike essential to W am^zin^ wliolei 
The least eo^fusiiQii Imt in one^ not m. 
That system only, but tUe whole must fi^l. 
Let earth, unbal^np'd &om her orhit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawl^8« thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angels i^m their spheres he hjUEVd, 
Beinff on oeinff w^eok'd, and worla on world ; 
Heaven's w^oie foundations to their centre Qodi 
And nature treotble to the throve of God. 

All this drea4 o^psni brea)L*-*^(br whom;? for thee ? j 

Vile worm ! Oh mikdne^ ! prid^ ! iflnpiety ! /^ 

3. What if tho foot, ordaia'd the dust to trd«4, 
Or hand, to toi^ i^BfNjrM to b# the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repia'd 
To serve mere engii^efi W thie niliing imm^? 
Just as absurd ^ any pa^ to claim 
To be another, in this gefi^'ral frame ; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the task9 cff PftWV 
The great directim^ Mu^p of Aiii« Ofdain^ 

4. All are but parts of one stu^ndous wholoi 
Whose body nature is. and God the aonl :t 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in aU. tji^ saip^ 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; * 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the hre^sw, 
Glows in the stars, an4 bliossoma M^. th^ ti^eea^ 
Lives thro' all life, extends, thro' aU e^tei4, . 
Spreads undivided, opeirates uqspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal paijt^ 
As full, as perHict, iu a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, i^ vile msn that mour^. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and hurns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals, Ul. 

5. Cease then, nor orokr imperfection nams-:. 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blams* 
Know tAy own pxunt : this kind, this due degree 
Of blind ness|ta|akness, Heav'n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In tluK)r.8j|r other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Fow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature ia but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; ' 
All diaaoard, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And, spite of Pride, in errmg Reason's sfnte, 
One truth is.xXear^'^'vvwsATEVjci^ is, is iii€«T.-'^-*r0PX« 
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SECTION KXfO 
Conjtdence in Divine protectianf. 

1. Qaw are thy servants bleat, O liOid I 

How sure, is their defence I 
Eternal wisdom is tb.eir guide, 
Their help Oouupotence. 

2. In fbreigA realms^ and lands reniote«, 

Supported by thy care, 
Througb burning climes I j^sfd uahuxV 
And areath'd m tainted air. 

5. Thy niercy sweetea'd ev'ry soil. 

Made every region please ;. 
The hoary Alpine liills it warm'd, 

And smoQtbrd the Tyrrhene seas. 
4. Think, O my soul, devoutly thin^, 

H<xw with affrighted eyes. 
Thou saw'st the wide extended, deep 

In an its horrouxs rise 1 

6. Confusioa dwelt ia ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heaxt,. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in galiG% 
G'ercame the pilot's art^ 

6. Yet then, Ixom all my griefs,, O Lord, 
^ Thy mercy set roe free ; 

, While ia the confidence of pray'r 

My soul took hold on thee. 

7. JPqx tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

Bigh on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hoar. 
Nor impotent ta save. 

8. The storm was laid, the winds retir'df 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command,, 
At thy command was still. 

9. In midst of dangers, fears, and dqajths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy merciea past,^ 

And humbly hope for more. 
10. My life, if thou preserve my life^ 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
An^ deaXh, if death must be my doozo^ 

Shall join my soul to thee. 

SECTION XXII. ^ "^ 

ffi/mn on a review of the seaspnM, 
1. These, as they change, Almigl^v Father !, the«« 
Are but the varied GU>d. The rolling y^ar 
Is full of Ihee. Forth ia the pleasing soring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness, ana love. 
Wide fiush the fields.; the soil'^ing air, is baiffi ; 
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Echo the mounU^ns round ; the forest smiles, 

f And ev'ry senABT&nd ev'ry heart is joy. 

2. Then comes Thv glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun , 
Shoots full perfection thro' the swelling year 4 
And oft Thv voice in dreadful thunder speaks r . 
And oft at aawn, deep noon, or falling eye, 
Bf brooks and groves, in hollow whisp'ring gales. 

8. Thy bountv shmes in autumn unconnnM, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and stems •* 

Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll '4, ■ 
. Majestic k darkness ! On the whirlwind^s wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore ; . 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 

4. Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 

Yet so delightful mixM, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into l»hade, 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5. But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gftze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
ThaL ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; * 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thenee 
The fair profusion that aerspreads the spring ; « 
Flinffs from the sun direct the flaming dav ; 

Feeds ev'ry crfeature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
^ With transport touches all the springs of life. 
6i Nature, attend i join ev'ry living soiu. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky : 
In adoration join ! and, ardent, raise 

One general song ! 

Ye, ctiief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 
f At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain ; inspiring autumn gleams ; 
Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 
Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 
Should fate commaname to the farthest verge 
Of the gre^n f arth, to distant barb'rous climes^ 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; ,. 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, ' . * 

■ In the void ^aste ad in the city fall ; ' 

j And where he vital breathes there must b^ joy.* 
When e*en at last the solemn hour shall Crimie, 
.And wing my mystick flight to future worlds^ 
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I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will risinjf wcmders singf : I cannot go 
Where unive&sai^ lote not smilet aroondt 
Sustaining all yon (urbs^ and all their suna ; 
From seeming evil still educing goed^ 
And* better Uience again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
MjKself in HIM, in light ineffiU>le ! 
Come then, eiqiressTe silence, muse his praisf . 
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SECTION XXIILt^ 

On Bolitude. 

1. O soniTimx, romantick maid ! 
Whether bv nodding towers you tie«d, 
Or haunt the deserts trackless gloom, 
Or hoyer o'er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Kile's coy source abide, 
Or, startiiiff from your half-yeav's sleep. 
From Hec&L view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey ; 
You, recluse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue. 

2. Plum'd conceit himself surveying. 
Folly witit her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence,' 
Bloatea eiBprick, puff'd pretence^ 
Noise that Uirough a trumpet speaks ; 
Laughter in loudpeals that brc^Jcs, 
Intrusion^ with a lopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing. 
Ductile, court*bred flattery bowing, 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censufe's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood. 
Fly thy presence, SoUtude ! 

8. Sage renectton, beat with years. 
Conscious virtue, voi^^ fears, , 
Muffled silence, wood-nymph nhjy 
Meditation's piercing eye, ' 
Halcycm peajce on mqss redin'd, 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 
Rapt earl^-ffazing revery, 
Blushing artiess modesty, 
Health that snuffs the morning air, 
FuU-ey'd truth with bosom bare, 
Inspiration, nature's child, 
^eek the seUtary wild* 
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4. When all nature's hush'd asleep, 

Nor love, nor guilt, their viffik keep, * 
, Soft you leave your cavern's den, 
And wander o'er the wOTks of men ; 
But when Phosphor brings the dawi^ 
By her dappled coursers drawn. 
Again you to the wild retreat, 
And the early huntsman meeL 
Where, as you pensive pass along, 
You catch the distant shef^erd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view, 
Devotion If nds her heaven-plum'd wings, 
Yon mouiSf, and nature with you sings. 

5. But when mid-day fervours glow, 
To upland airy shades you go. 
Where never sun-burnt woodman came. 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game : 
And there, beneath an oak reclin'd. 
With drowsy waterfalls behind. 

You sink to rest 

Till the tuneful bird of niffht. 

From the neighb'ring poj^ar's height. 

Wake you with her solemn strain. 

And teach pleas'd echo to complam. 

6. With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter every sweet perfume ; 
Purer every fountain flows, 
Stronger every wilding grows. 
Let those toil for gold who please, 
Or, for fa«ie renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 
Gold ? a shining, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 

What was Sidney's, Raleiffh's meed ? ' 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7. Then let me, sequester'd fair. 
To your sybil grot repair^ 

On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastick hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with age decay'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
Where the bat incessant ffits ; 
There in loftier strains I'll sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring j 
Tell how storms deform the skies. 

Whence the waves subside and ifee, "' 

Trace the comet's blazing tail, ' 

Weigh the planet's in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrine ; 
The bournless macrocosm's thine. 
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8. Since in each scheme of life IVe fail'd, 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth £ valued most, 
My guide, my stajr, my friend is lost ; 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And hash the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to ffuide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat ; 
Where I mav live at last my own, 
Where I at fast may die unknown. 

1 spoke : she turn'dher magick ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

9. Youth; yoii*re mistaken, if you think to find 
In shaded, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan gri0f will haunt you wheresoe'er you go, 
Sigh m the breeze, ana in the streamlet flow^ 
There, pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns tne quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 
Or bares the. blade, or plunges in the main : 
There» superstition broods o'er all her fear% 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell, 
And bid to social life, a last farewell ; 
'Tis impious. — 

10. €fod never made an independent man ; 

'Twould jar the concord of his general plait 
See every part of that stupendous wfiole, 
" Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;"^ 
To one great end the general good conspire, 
Prom matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 
Should man througrh nature solitary roam. 
His will his sovereign, every where his home. 
What force would guard him froift the lion's jaw? 
What swiftness winff him from the panther's paw ? 
Or should fate lead him to some safer shore. 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 
Where liberal nature all her charms bestows. 
Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flowfii 
Fool^ ^ost thou think he'd revel on the store, 
, Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more ? 
Tho' waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Phoebus shone,. 
He'd sigh, he'd raarmur, that he was alone. 
For know, the Maker on the human breast 
A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

tl. Though nature's works the ruling mind declare, 
And weU deserve inquiry's serious ea^e. 
The God Iwhate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll ? 
What boots through space's furthest bourns to rotmf 
If tiiou, O man, a stranger art at home.^ 
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Then know thyself, the human mind survey; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

12. Nor study only, practice what you know ; 

Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreaUi the hays entwine ; 
Those who in study, should in practiee shine. 
Say, does the learned lord of Ha^irley's shade, 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid, 
As when arous'd he stems corruption's course^ 
And shakes the senate with a Tnlly's force? 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Cesar's feet, 
Then publick virtue night to shades retreat: 
But where she breathes, the least any vsefbl be^ 
"And freedom. Brkain, stiU belongs to thee! 

18. Though man's ungrateful, or thongh fortttnv frown; 
Is the reward of worth a song, or. crown? 
Nor vet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Gooa Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigtti. 
On each condition disappohitments wait, 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine though earlv friendship bleed ; 
From love, the world, and all its caves, he's ^ed. 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, most feel her ro4. 
When smooth old Ocean, an4 each sterm's asleep, 
Then ignorance may frikmffh the watery deep : 
But when the demons of tSe teBqwst rave. 
Skill must conduct the vessel thii)egh the wwve^ 

14. Sidney, what good man envies not uiy blow ? 
Who would not wish Anytus* for a foe? 
Intrepid virtue trmraehs over ftite : 
The good can nev#r he unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
But when old aee has siiver'd o'er thy head. 
When memorv Tails, and all thy vtgfoor's fled, 
Then maysl t«on seek the stillness of retreat. 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland eavo, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave. 

^r One «f tlM MeiiB«M^ Sson^ss. 
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PART III. 
DIRZICTIOMS 

FOR' Ttfa PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN THE FOLLOWING TOOABVLARY. 

. ; A TABLE 

Kepr.e$efiiing the different sotinds of the simple and diphthongal 
vowels referred to by the figures in the foUmcing vocabulary, 

FigurJB 1 represents 
' the long soahd 6f a, as in \kte, h&te, c&mo; bl4me, shione ; 
the long sound of e or ee, as in mi, mite, mire, chier, breeze ; 
the long sotmd of i, as in bUe, crime, prime, chime, price ; 
the long sound of o or oOf as in ddte, mAre, smAke, d6or, fl6or j 
'''the long sound of u, as in m&te, pliune, spbme, f&me ; 
the long sound of y, as in st^le, t^, t^'rant, b^stan-der. 

P^ure 2 represents 
the short sound of (tf as in mftt, bland, bl^ck, grJlnd, m^r^ry j ^ 

' , the short 8ound.of ^; as in b&t, crftst;, chftes, bct'ter, Ifit'ter ; 

" ithe shprt $ounQ of i, as in pin, grin, crimp, tlt'tle, dlm'ple j ' 

. ^ thp short sound of «, as in cftp, hftm, pl&mp, b&t'ter,^mftm'ble 5 
thel short sound of y, as in h^n, n^ph, lyniph, s^s'tem. 
Figure 3 represents 
p the long sound of broad a, as in w&ll, fAll, dw&rf, wft^ter ; 

the long sound of broad a, made by aw, as in Uw. cliw, dr&w 5 
.the long sound of broad a made by o, as in cArn,1i6rn; m6m, scfirn. 

Figure 4 represents 
the flat sound of a, as in iUrm, hirin, m&rsh, ma&rtf sn&rl. 
' . .» Figure 5- repreeentB 

' ' the short sound of broad a, as- in w4d, wind, sw&b, swAmp j 

tlie short sound of broad o, as in n6t, p&mp, pAnd, mdd'em. ^ - 

Figure 6 represents ' 

the sound of 00 proper, as in nfion, gl6om, bldom, brfiom; ' 

the^ound of 00 proper made by 0, as in prfive, mfive, whfim; 
the sound of 00 proper made by «, as in r&le, prftne, sprftce. 
Figure 7 represents 
, th^. sound of 00 short, as in h6od, w6ol,g6od, stfiofl, f&ot; 

the sound of 00 short made by o, as in wolf, cbuld, sh&uM j . . ,,. 
' .the so^und qf 00 fijiprt made by u, as in fiill, pill, p(ish, biah. .^ 

Fiffure 8 represe^rts ,. , . 

the sound of « abort mnae by a, as in ce'dSr, cal'en-dir ; 
ihe^ound of« short made by e, as in hSr, ma^kfir, cbam'blr 5 
' .the sound of v short made by i, as in dSrt, bfrd, birch, fl!^ ; . 
■ : the sound of tt short made by 0, as in l&ve, c6me, w8rd, work; . 
' tim Sfoind of ««hort made by oa^ as in fl&xl, blfiod, blSod^y. , .., '., 

Figure 9 represents 
the sound of a long made by e, as in tSte, rSin, thSre. 

A cipher Represents'' - *- - 

the soilhd of € long made by t, as in shire, pt<:j«o, jus^t-fy ; : = of ^ 
the sourd of e long made by y, as in de<i-tj^, ac'^re-V^. ' 

The diphthongs oi and oy represent 
the long broad 6, and the short 1 or long h, as in bfill, cl6^. 

The diphthooca^m and'ato represent^ 
the long broad h^ and the short o^,^ ib p6&Bd, b>A^« 
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Silwit lattenara dutlBguubed by bting printdd in RaUek diinetani a- 
0^ ; which, when printed in MaUek, hai the loand of x; at in rote, pn- 
Bounced roze. 

6* hat iu hard tonnd at the end. of wordt, and beHve a,0,u,l,udr{uk 
itt toft tound like i before e, i , anii y ; unless otherwise defined. 

iV hat the tonnd of iw when itendtan acdented sjUabieand iefoBoveihr 
kfq,twg bard, and likewite when followed by J; in the same syllable; tkai, 
onfitTf etmfktr, tkank, are pronounced mnfger, lumg^ker, tka$tgk, dte. 

Jl hat the tound of te, except «(hen followed by an accented iyllahfe h- 
ginning with a vowel or with %, in which it hat the tound of gjt ; (lalce 
otherwjte defined >) 4fant, 9saet it pronounced ff^zaet 

Wf when followed by & in the same ty liable, is pronounced after it} tlm, 
wkaiU is pronounced Atoole, 4bc. 

C has Its hard sound like ik at the end of ijtUables and words, and befon 
«; o, tt, hf If r, and I ; and ita toft tound like « beliptfre e, i, and y ; oakt 
otherwite <tefiaed. 

Ckf when immediately preceded by < or n in the tame tyllaUe, hat tit 
eound of tfc; unlett otherwite defined. 

The different toundt of tik are repretented thut } the firtt or thaip tdotd, 
at in '' think, thin, hath,^' dto. the aecond or flat toqnd, at in '' T^e^ tnti 
TBine,'' &c. 

Oh hat the tound of J^ unlett otherwite defined. 

Ph hat the tound of y^ unlett otherwite defined. 

Ia at the end of tyllablet and words, printed in Roman characten, hat tbi 
tound of a weak ^ or I only ; th'us, ta'bie is pronounced ta^l, ^. 

Rt at the end ot words, has the short sound of fir $ thus,yE^frrt it' proBwnc* 
ed fia>fir, Jcc. 

When e terminatet a tyllable, where the preceding vowel tound ia Un 
■ame tvllable it long, it it printed in a Roman character, at in ** lite, sUre, 
thftre;" in other terminations it is printed in Italick, as in '' jMBt, cini, 
Uotc, Iftve," 9ie. When « ends a syllable, immediately {ireceded by e or f , 
the e has its soft tound like t, and g ita toft tound like/ ; at in nofieffff" 
Tomg€, pronouneed nolit, mrranjt, dec. 

'nie combinationa flon, and tto», are pronouneed like thtm : tunUf ti»m, 
eiou$f and wciout, like aku§ : ciai, ami Itol, like ahal: ctcn. like aftts.' 
•cUnUf and litncf , like them : tutntf eietUj and tUnt, like thetU ; uihe 
otherwite defined. 

In the following Vc^pabulary, the lettert have their natural tound, v/im 
otherwite defined } U, ek, M, dd, ee, oo, II, ff, tt, dec. are all printed n 
Roman charactert, althoqgh one letter woula be tufficient to ezpresi tte 
tound. '- 

Such wecdt at am irregular, and not eatily pronounced by their customvy 
lettert, are written the aecond time with tuch lettert atgi^e the right joaid} 
or their pronunciation defined in some other way, 

hi order to give a correct pronunciation to the wordt, ther t^ drridtd u 
they are pronounced in the New-York ttereotype edition or Walker's Die- 
tionary.*— Mr. Walker, in tpeaking of the dividon of wordt into syllabhi^ 
obtenrea, that ** Dr. Lowth'a rule is certainly to be followed^," which ta, '' H* 
beat a»d eatieat rule, for dividing the ayllablea in apeUing, ia, to divide tbM 
aa they are naturally divided in a right pronunciation, witho«t regard to til 
derivation of worda, or the poaaiMe oenmifiation of ooaeonaBta,«l the b^ 
aing of a ayllable.'' 

* Some words, where the letterahave vicariout aounda, are difierentlj^ 
vided} aap^ioua, am-U'tion, pronounced prM'ua, asirMth'ttB, 4f»*^^ 
behig the moat j^taural, and cuatomai^ division. 



/^' 
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Diqitized by VjOOQlC 



Containing a listt>f ail the words vMde use of in the EturUsk 
Reader ; divided, acceiited, defined, a&d the part of speech an* 
nexed ; AlphaketicaUy arranged, and adapted t6 the Orthof^ 
Td^^ and Pronundaiion of IValkeff "^ 

yhieh a wbtd degtru with a votoel, if tfacf^syllable end ¥rith4i coiiMniBt, 
the Vowel has its short sound } but if it end with a vowel; it has its loof 
sound. When the pronunciation varies froffi this rule, a figure Ij placed b«^ 
foie the Toweiy which represents the same nound, as if placed above it $ as in 
*AUy ^Art, pronounced all, irt. 

The Abbreviations denoting Uiq parts of speech explained : 
ar. stands for Article ; a. for Adjective ; n. for Noun : pro, for 
PrOQOcm ; v. for Verb ; pa, for ParticiJ>le ; ad. for Adverb ; pr. for 
Preposition ; ton}, for Conjunction ;tn^. for Inteijection. , 

Ac cipt', V. to receive, admit 
Ac'eftp t& ble, d. agreeable, pleating 
Ac c^p'tftnce, n. reception with ap- 
probation 
Ac c&ss^, n. admission, approach 
Ac cis^sion, n. addition \ arriving at 
Ac'c! dint^ n. casualty; property of a 

thing 
Ac cUyn', n. applause, exultation 
Ac cdm^m6 d4te, v/to aup^y, suit, f^ 
Ac cAm m6 d&^tion, n. convenience 
Ac cAm^pft aft «. to associate wjth 
Ac cftm^plfsh, 9. to finish, fulfil ; adorn 
Ac c^m'pllsh m2nt,n. completion; el- 
egance ; ornament of mind or body 
Accdrd', V. toagrecy unite; n. a com- 
pact 
Ac cftr'dfng, pa, agreeable to 
Ac cAr^dlng 1^, ni, consequently, 

agreeably 
Ac c&Bt^, V. to address, salute 
Ac cfi&ut', n. computation*; dignity, 

ranic ; «. to compute, reckon 
Ac cftim'tft ble, a. subject to an ae> 
count [crease 

Ae eb m& IVtiou, n. a heaping up, in* 
Ac'c& ri c^, n. exactness, nicety 
Ac^cft r&te, a. exact, done with care 
Ac'cb r4te 1^, ad, exactly, nicely 
Ac cfr «&'tion, n. a complaint, cteffd 
Ac cftse', «. to oensure, blame 
Ac cik'aftr, n. one who brings a charga 
Ac c&8^tAm, V. to use one's se^f to 
Ac AcnAterddge, o. to confess, own 
Ac qu&int^ v. to inform, make known 
Ac q.u4»n^tlttce, n. familiarity,a ps^* 
son with whoafi we associate Tiar 
Ac quMn'tM, pa. well known, fknilp 
Ac qui hMif, V. to yieU, comply 



'Ab&n'd&i, r. to resign, forsake 
*A lAte^f V. to lessen, to grow less 
Mt'hkM n, place for religious persons 
Ab hOr , «. to hatf , detest, loathe 
Ab hAr^rinc«, i». aversion, hatred 
*A blde'^ 9. to dweinn a place, bear 
^Abll'l ty, n. power, skill, capacity 
Ab'j^t, d. mean, worthless 
Ab iftct',©. to throw away [er 

Aide, a. capable of doing, haying pow- 
H bMe',n. habitation, dwelling place 
*AfcAl'lrfi, ». to repeal, destroy 
*AbAm^ n& ble, a. detestable, hateful 
'AbAr'tive, a. untimely, premature 
*A bA&nd', V. to have in great plenty 
'A bA4t'ypr. round, near to j ad. every 
wav [head 

•A hove', pr. higher, more j ad over- 
*Abro&d^, ad. without, in another 
country [tion 

AVsftnce, n. being absent; inatten- 
AVsInt, a. not present ; inattentive 
Ab sftnt^ «. to keen away^ withdraw 
Ab'sA l&te, «. not limited, complete 
Ab^sA 14te l^,ai2.po6itively,completely 
Ab sAlve^, «. to set free, pardon 
Ab Btrftc'tAd l^t od. simply, separately 
Ab sArd^, a. unreasonable, inconsist- 
ent [son 
Ab sAr'dt tff n. not agreeable to rea- 
^AbAn'dftnce, n^ great plenty 
AbAn'dAnt, a. plentiful, exuberant 
*A b&n'dAnt 1^, ad. in plenty, amply 
|A bhte'f V. to treat ill, revile 
|A bAse', n. the ill use of any thing 



A hHgf, n. a bottomless pit', gulf' 
Ac cel'Ar Ate, v. to quicken, hasten 
Ac'cAat, n. manner of ]Mronunciatic^ 
Ac cAnt'y V, to note the acnt 

.^VMtiti^M ABM a.SwAn In *1i 

•tSMli 

tbeir 
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Ac qui tt'cince) n. compliance 
Ac quire', v. to gain somothin^ [ed 
Ac quire^m^iit, n. that which is gain- 
Ac qui «rtion, n. the act of gaining 
Ac quit'. V. to discharge; set free 
•A crW , ad. athwart, laid over 
Act, t). to do } n. an exploit;HilH, 
Ac'tion, n. a thing done j exercise ; 

gesture ; a battle ; a law suit* 
Ac'tlv«, a. quick, nimble, liveli^ 
Ac t!v1 1^, n. quickness, nimbleness 
Ac'tAr, n. one that acts ; a stage-player 
Ac'tfc ai !«-, [t like tshl ad. truly 
Ac'ti &te,' [Ist t like tsh] v. to .put 

into action, move, excite 
*A cMe', a. sharp } ingenious 
*A cbte'nSss, n. sharpness, quickness 
Ad ft mftn^tlne, a. made of adamant 
*A dftpt^ V. to fit, suit, apply 
Add, o. to join to, increase 
Ad diet', V. to devote, dedicate 
Ad dl'tion, n. the act of adding 
Ad dt'tion &1, a. that which is added 
Ad drltts', n. a speech ; manner oi 



speaking 3 «. to sneak or write to 
Ad'k quftte, a. gs\vlu to, proportionate 
Ad hkte'f V. to stick to, take p^ with 
*A didk'f ad. &rewell 
Ad j&st', V, to regulate, put in order 
Ad jiist'm<&nt, n. regulation, order 



Ad mintfl tfir, v. to give, dispense 
Ad mln Is tc&'tion, n. act of adminis- 
tering 
Ad'ml rft ble, a. to be admired ; good 
Ad ml rft'tion, n. wonder ; esteem 
Ad mlr^, v. to regard $ wonder at 
Ad mVrfir, n. one that admires, lover 
Ad mis tion, [ftd mish'shftn] n. the act 

of admitting, access 
Ad mlt'; V. to allow, suffer j let in 
Ad mlt'tftno«, n. the act of admitting 
Ad raAn'fsh, v. to reprove, advise 
Ad mh nl'tion, n. advice 5 reproof 
•A dfipt', V. to take as one's own what 
" is another's 5 to copy 
* A ddp'tion, n. the act of adopting 
Ad 6r4'tian, n. divine worship,homage 
•A d&re'. v. to worship, reverence 
*A d^m', V to dress, decorate 
Ad a la tion, [ftd j& 14'shftn] n. high 

compliment, flattery, praise 
Ad a la tor y, [ftd'i& U t&r ri] a. flat- 

tering 
Ad vftnee', «. to proceed ', improve j 

n. progreflsion, imfrovement 
Ad YUice'nbnt, n. progression, pro- 
motion 
Ad vftn'tlge, n. superiority j gain 
Ad rhn tl'tious, a. accidental; added 
Ad vftn'tfcre, [t like tsh] n. an acci- 
dent, enterprise ) d. to try the chance 



Ad'v^rbj ti' |t word which modifieatkt 
action of a verb, or the quality <^ 
othef words ' v 

Ad'vfer8£. a. contrary, calamitous « 
Ad vftr's! if, n. uflliction, ihisery ' ' 
Ad vice', n. counsel, instructiotf 
Ad viae', v. to counsel, consult ., 
Ad vl'aSr, n. one who, gives advice. 
Ad'v6 cJ^te, n. a pleader, intercessor 
*A fdr', ad. at a great distance 
Af fft bfl'l t^, n. courteousness 
Affii ble, a. easy of ihanners, mild 
Af f&tr', n. business, transaction 1 
Aff%ot', n. sensation, affection $ t.U 

move the passions 
Af f^'tM, pa. moved ; coneeifted> 
Af fte'tion, n. love, kindness, seal 
Af ffec'tion ftte, a. fond, kind, good 1 
Affftc'tlon ftte 1^, arf. kindly 
Af ftn'l t^, n. kindred 
Af fltct', V. to grieve, trouble, vex 
Af fllc'tM, pa. troubled, grieved 
Affllc'tion, n. ^^w, distress, piUB 
Af fl& ^nc^ n. plenty, riches 
Afffd hm,a. wealthy, abundant 
Afford', V. to grant ; to produce 
Af frlgAt', V. to terrify ; n. terrour j 
Af frftnt', V. to offend ; n. an insult 
•Afrftid^, a. fearftil, terrified , "* 

Aftftr, pr. behind, in pursuit of; o. h- 

ter, latter 
APtIr wftrd«, ad. in succeeding time 
A^in, [ft g^n'] ad. once more 
Against, [Sginst'l pr. in opposition 

to ; opposite in place 
Age, n. any perioa of time ; a genera- 
tion ; a hundred 3rears 
A'gM, a. advanced in years, old . 
A'gSn c^, n. managing another's af* 

mire 
A'gint, n. a deputy, substitute 
Ag'grft vftte, a. to make worse [ing 
Ag grft vft'tion, n. the act of aggravat- 
*A glli tfi n. activity, speed 
Ag^ t&te, [g soft] tj. to shake, mote 
Ag 1 tft'tioB, [g soil] n. motion 
*A g&^, ad. in time past 
Ag^ nlze, V. to be in extreme pain 
Ag'6 lif, n. anguish, pangs of death 
A grie', «. to accord, concur 
*A gr^e'ft ble, a. pleasing, suitable 
*A gr^e'ft ble n^, n. pleasantness 
*A grie'ft bl^, ad. pleasingly 
Ag'rl cftl t5re, [t like tsh] n. tillage 
*Ah, int. denoting contempt, or pity 
*Aid, V. to- assist 5 n.- help, support 
*Atm, ». to take sight, direct 5 ii. di- 
rection J design 
* Air, n. an element ; appearancct ; »• 

to expose to the air 
^Kit'ff a. belonging to the air $ gay 
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*K^itm\ •« a Biotlce oi danger ; p. to 
- |)v« Doiicf ei dan^r^ aaiprise 
*A lis'; i$U, deBoting pity or grk^ 
Jd'eh^ wisif H. profeworof aiohymy 
AI c6ve'; fk a recess to «t or Ue in 
M Uio'drlnc, », a verse of 12 sylla- 
bles 
A] ieo atO; [4Ie'yfai &te} o. to trans- 



, [ile'vfai ite} 
fer; to wUbdraw). a. 



from 



withdrawn 



*A UcAtVt). to descend, dismount 
*A llie', ad^ with resemblance 
•A live', a. active 5 not dead 
AIL «,.every one; the whole 
Al Iky', V. to abate, pacify 
Al \^e', V. to affirm, declare 
Al 1^'nance; vi. the duty of snbjecta 
Al li^t 4te, V. to ease, soften 
Al 1^ yI 4'tion, n, the act of mahini 

more light 
Al'16», n. a narrow passage 
AI U^ce, n. a union by treaty 
Al IM', V. to parcel out, distribute 
AI Ib^F', V. to admit, grant 
Al IMr'hice, n. a salary 3 deduction 
Al l&re', V. to entice^ decoy 
■ Al lure'mint, h. enticement 
Al lu sion, [Al l&'zhun] n. a Innt 
Al 1^', V. to unite by compact, or mar- 
riage ; n. a friend, con^erate 
*A1 ia}gh'tf, a. of unlimited power ; 
^ n. God, the Divine Being 
*Al'm68t, ad. nearly, near 
I A Iftne'. a. without company 
|A lAng% ad. onward, at length 
I A 1^, ad. at a distance 
^A IMd'^ ad. with much noise 
|Al rftod'^, ad. now, at this time 
*A\'ab, ad. in the same manner 
*Al't&r, n. a place for divine offerings, 

or communion 
-'Al'tir, », to change, vary 
'Al tir Vtion, n. a change made 
Al tir^nAte If, ad. by turns, mutually 
*A1 THbugh', eonj. nowithatanding 
'AI tb g^TH'fir, fg hard] compJetely 
*Al' mkySf ad. perpetually, ever 
Am^ firat person or the verb to 60 
* A m&tn', ad. vehemently, fiercely 
*A mlss^ o. to heap up, collect 
'Ajn&zes V. to astonish, confuse 
*A m&xe'm^nt, n. admiration, fear 
Am bfts'sS dAr, n. a person sent on 
publick business to a foreign country 
Am'bdr, n. a yellow transparent sub- 
stance of a gummouf: '".onsistence 
Ambtg&'l t]^, ft. obsrurity of words 
Am bl^ oiiis^o. doubtful, myeterious 
Am bt^tion, n. an earnest desire of 

preferment, or power , 
Am bHious. a. aspiring, proud, vain 



A'ml ft ble, a. lovely, plcasbg 
Am'l eft ble, a. friendly, lund 
*A mld^, iA mtdst', pr. amongst, in 
^A miss' ad. wrong, faoHil^ 
A mdog', iA mAnost', jvr.mingled with 
Am'^ rouB, a. fond, loving 
*A m6&nt', V. to rise in valoe, increase } 
n. the sum total [play-house 

Am phi thi'ft tre, n. a round or oval 
Am'ple, a. large, wide, liberal 
Am'pl^, ad. largely, liberally 
*A mtise', v. to entertain, please 
*A miise'm^ttt, n. diversion 
An, or. denoting one, any, or some 
''A nftl^6 gf, n. resemblance, similari- 
ty of one thing to another 
An'ftr cA^, n. want of government 
An^c^ tor, n. predecesscHr ; forefather 
An'c^ tr^, n. lineage, descent, Inrth 
AncA'dr, n. an iron instrument for 

holding ships ; v. to cast anchor 
An cient, [&ne'tshint] a. old 
And, conj. the particle by which sen* 

tences or terms are joined 
A new. [A bA'] ad. newl^, over again 
'An'gW, f». a celestial spirit 
An ger, [ftng'gftrl n. resentment 
An'gr^, a. provoked, enraged 
An'gufsh, n. pain, excessive pais 
Ain'i mftl, n. a living creature ; a. per 

taining to an animal 
An'l m^te, a. living ; «« to give lif^ 
Ant mk t4d, a. lively 3 pa. enhveaed 
An 1 mds'l t^, n. aversion, hatred 
An'nftls, n.historiesdigestedfnto yeait 
An nix', V. to unite, join, add 
An nFht Iftte, «. to annul, destro^r 
An nl h! lA^tion, n. act of destroying 
An nbf*, V. to injui^e, molest 
An'nA Al, «. yearly, once a year 
*A nAInt^ v. to rub with oil 
An iru'lr, a. not the same, one more 
An'strfir, v. to reply 5 n. a rejriy 
An'sioir ft ble, a. that to which a re* 

ply may be made ; accountable 
Ant, n. an emmet, pismire 
An'tli&m, n. a divine song 
An ttc'l pftte, [c like s] v. to foretaste 
Anx \% if, n. solicitude, uneteiness 
Anx ions, [ftrk'shiisl a. sciicitous 
Anx ious ly, [ftnk'sfifts li] ad. mwA 

concerned, very eager 
An y, [ftti'nife] a. every, either 
'A pi\ce',. ad. quickly, speedily 
*A plrt'mftnt, ». pirt of a house 
Ap'er t^*^, [t like tsh] n. an opening 
"A pM'A frf,n.KD excuse [ligion 

•A pfts'tft tlse, V. to change one's rft» 
*A p6s'lle, n. a messengor sent to 

preach the gospel 
Ap pill'i v.,io €ngtA, tenrify 
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Ap p&'rftnt, a, plain, visible 

Ap pi'r^nt 1^, ad. evidently, openly 

Ap p^ol^ n. an application for justice 

«. to refer to another 
Ap pto^ O' to be in sight, seem 
Ap pftar'&nce, n. the act of coming 

into flight 3 not reality ; show 
I'olge, n. something added 



J 



Appin^ 

Ap p&n^dlz, n. supplement, addition 
Ap'p^ tlte, n. desire of food, &c. 
Ap pl&ud', V. to praise, commend 
Ap plAusc', n. approbation, praise 
Ap pU c&^tion, n. act of af^lying 
Ap pl^, V. to put to certain use 
Ap p6tnt', D. to determine [mate 

Ap prA cl i'tion [c like sh] n. due ee(ti- 
Ap pri h^nd^, V. to seize j understand 
Ap]Hrihftn'sion,n.seizure; conception 
Appr6ach^, v. to draw or bring near 

to ; n. the act of drawing near 
Ap pr6 b&^tion, n. the act of approving 
^p prfr^prl kt)B, V. to set anart, annex 

to J a, peculiar} assigned 
Ap prAvr V. to like or allow of 
Apt, a. fit, ready, qualified 
'* Ar^I t£r, n. an umpire, judse 
*Ar^l trft r^, a. absolute, unlimited 
*Ar bl tr&^tion, n. a decision 
*AT^bohif n. a bower 
"* Arch, n. part of a circle ; v. to forao. 

an arch ; a chief, mirthful 
^Arci^ knihl, n. a chief ange 

* Arch dftcV&ss,n. wife of an arcbduke 
^Ar'cM t&ct, n. a builder, designer 
^Ar'dftnt, a. fierce, ^fiectionate 
*Ar'doilr, n. heat, zeal, affection 

* Ar'di ofts, [d like j] a. difficult 

* Arc, the plural of the present tense 

of the verb to be 
^Aygiimftnt, n. controvert, debate 
'Argd mln^tH t2vd> a. containing ar- 
gument 
*A rig-JU', etd. rightly, in order 
*A rise^ v. to rise up, ascend 
*Ark, n. a vessel j chest 
"•Arm, n. a limb of the body j v. to 

furnish with arms 
"•Ar'moftr, n* defensive arms 
^Ax'mf/n. large body of armed men 
Ar 6 mftt'lok, a. spicy, fragrant 
*A rAfind', ad. and pr. about 
•A rAAse', v. to awake j excite 
Ar rkign/, v. to indict, accuse 
Ar r&nge', v. to put in order [in order 
At T&nffe^mint, n. the act of putting 
Ar rky, v. to put in order ; to dress ; 

n. order of battle ; dress 
Ar r&st' ©. to seize oft 5 n. a seizure 
Ar rl'v41, n. act of coming to a place 
Ar rtve', v. to come .to a place 
^Arrb giuctj n. haus^tiness, pride 



Ar'rft g&nt, a. proud, piowuu ptnourf 
Ar^r6 gftnt If^ ad, haughtily, proodl/ 
Ar^r6«o, n. a pointed weapon 
*Ait, n. ekill, scienee, dexterity 

* Art^i&l, a. canning, crafty 

^ Ay tl cle,n. one of the parts of speedi; 
condition of a covenant [distinct 

* Ar tfc'd l&te, v. to form wends j a. 
^Ar tic ti l&'tion, n. the act of fom- 

ing words ; a joint or knot 
''Ar'ti flot, n. trick, ^ad,tleviee 
*Ar tin c6r, n. an artist, manufac- 
turer [ral 
** Ar tt fl'cial, a. made by ait, not natii- 
*Ar tlM&r ^, n. weapons of virar 
''Artist, n. a professor of an art 
'Art'lfiss, a. unskilful ; simple 
As, com. in the same manner, like 
As c^nd^ V. to go up,, rise 
As c^n^dant, n. elevation ; d. superiov 
As cfen' d^ cf, »>, influence, power 
As c^nt^ n. an eminence, rise 
As c6r tAin^ v. to make certaun 
As cribe'ilb. to attribute, impute 
*A sh&^m&d, a. abashed, confused 
'A 8h6re', ad. on shore, on the land 
'A side', ad. on one side ; apart 
Ask, t^. to tnake request, cloiin 
-*A fil^nt', ad. obliquely, on one side 
•A sl^ep'^ ad. sleeping, at rest 
As'pftct, n. a look, air, appearance 
As piir'l t^, n. roughness, unevenneaa 
As pire^ V. to aim at, desire 
As s&s'sf n, n. a secret murderer 
As sAuU^ n. an attack ; v. to attax^ 
As 8Sm''ble, v. to meet together 
As sftml^I^, n. a company assembled 
As sfint', n. consent ; v. to agree 
As sfert^, V. to affirm, maintain 
As s^r'tion, n. a positive affirmation 
As sid u ous, [As sfd'jft lis] a. diligent 
As sign', t. to mark out, appoint 
As slst', V. to help, aid 
As sls'tanc«, n. help, aid, relief 
As 86'cl Ate, [c like sh] v. to unite^ 

join with 5 n. a companion 
As eb cl Vtion, [c like sh] n. union 
As suAge', V. to soften, ease, abate 
As sftme'', V. to take, claim 
As su ranee, [Ash-shi'rAns] n. confi- 
dence, want of modesty; security 
As sure, [Ash shftrc'] v. to assert 
As su red ly, [Ash sht'rftd 16] ad. cer- 



tainly 

As tAn^}sh, V. to amaze, confound 
As tftn'fsh mfent, n. amazement 
•A 8trAy^ ad. out of the right way 
*A sftn'dfir, ad. apart, separately 
At, pr. in,. by, near by, towards 
A'th^ 2st, n. one who disbelieves the 

existence of a God, an inSdei 
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At'm6t {ilbfere^ n. the rarroandiog air 
At'ftm, n. a small particle 
•A t6ne% v.- to expiate^ satisfy 
*A tr6^oioiui, a. wieked, enormous 
At t4ch', t>» to arrest, seize 
At tlch^mtet, n. a seizure ; regard 
At tick', V. to assault ; n. an assault 
At t&tn', V. to gain, overtake 
At titQ'ft Ue, a. that which may be 

attained 
At tkin'dhf n. an attaining in law 
At tfttn^mftnt, n. acquisition, quality 
At tSiMt^, v: to tr^ ; n. a trial, effort 
At tAnd^, V. to wait for $ accompany 
At tftn'dAaee, n. the. act of waiting 
At t^n'dAnt,. n. one that attends 
At tftn'^tion, n. the act of atte ding 
At t&n^ttve; a. heedful, regardful • 
A^ tftn'ttvt 1^, ad. diligently 
At t^', V. to bear -witness of 
At^tlefc, a., fine, elegant, delicate 
At tire', n. clothes, dress ; o. to dresa 
At trlct', V. to allure j to draw 
At trflc^tion, n. the power of drawing 
At trflc'tKs, a. inviting, alluring 
At' tri bdte, IT. a quality, property 
At trlb'&te, v. to ascribe', mipute 
'Au'dl ince, n. hearers 3 a hearing 
*AuJrAt, n. any thing [year 

, noble 
, harsh 
, luak^ 
'An thAr'l tf^, n. legal power, rule 
*Aa'tftmn, n. third season of the year 
Aux il ia 17, [Awg tWykik] a. helping 
•A vAtl', V. to profit 5 n. use, effect 
Av^k r!c<, «. coTetoQsness 
Ay^^nfte, n. an entrance to a place 
•A vAr'j ». to affirm, declare 
•A vftrsc', a. unfavourable, contrary 
"A vftr'sion, n. hatred, dislike 
Av 6 c&'tion,n. act of calling away 
•A vAM', V. to shun, escape, quit 
*A w&it', V. to wait for, attend 
*A w&ke', V. to rouse from sleep ; a. 

not sleeping, without sleep 
'A w&re', d. vigilant, attentive 
*A wAjf', ad. absent, begone 
•Awe, n. reverentiai fear 
*AWfai, o. terrible, reverential 
■A labile', ad. some time 
•Awk'wftrd, a. clumsy, unpolite 
•Axe, n. an instrument to cut w<ood * 
A*^ le,fi. the piece of timber on which 

the wheelfif of a carriage turn 
A zore, [&'zh6re] a. faint or liglit blue 

B. 
Babble, v. to talk idly) tell secrets 
B&bc, n. a young child, infHnt 
Btck, ft. the hinder part of a thing 




P4ck'\^lrd, a. unwilling; dull 
Bad, a. ill, wicked, hurtful 
Baffle, V. to elude, confound 
B&it, V. to put on a bait ; to take re* 

freshment j n. a temptation 
BM'knctf V. to make equal } n. a pair 

of scales 5 difference of aceoontt 
Bile'fiil/a. sorrowful, sad 



sny thing round ; an entdr" 



tamment of dancing 
Bilm, n. the name ofa plant 
BAZm'^, a. of or like balm, fragmilt 
B^nd, n. a bandage ; a company ' 
B&ne, n. poison, ruin, miscnier 
B&ne'fZil, a. poisonous, hurtful 
Bin'tsh, V. to send or drive away 
Bink, n. the side of a river ; a bankiq( 

company, or their edifice 
B&n'qnftt,'n. a feast ; v. to feast 
Bir, V. to fasten ; ft. a hinderance 
B4r Wlri t^,n. cruelty, inhumanitf 
Bir'ba ro6s, a. cruel j uncivilized 
B4re, a. naked, plain, lean 
Bire'l^, ad. merely j nakedly 
B&rk, n. rind ofa tree ; a small 8hip$ 

V. to make .a noise like a dog 
Bilm, n. storehouse 
Bar'rftn, a. unfruitful 5 dull 
B&ee, n. the foundation ; a. vile 
B4se'n^, n. vileness, meanness 
B&'sfs, n. the foundation,, support 
Bit, n. a stick ; an animal 
Bftt'tle, n. a fight, combat [tree 

Bhy, a. a colour ; n. arm of a sea ; a 
Bk,v. to exist, have existence 
B^am, fi. a main timber ; ray of light) 

V. to efiiit rays or beams 
Be&r, n. an animal $ v. to endure - 
Bfecrrd, n. the hair on thedhin 
B^ost, n. an irrational animal 
B^at, t». to strike; conquer [^nt 
Beaik'ii o&s, [tlike tshl a. fair, ele- 
Bc«6'tl f&l, a. fair, lovely 
Bea&^t! ff, v. to adorn, embellish ^ 
Beah^tf-f n. handsomeness 
B^o'ver, n. an animal 
Bi ciuse', e9nf. for this reason 
Bftc'konjD.'to mike a sign 
B6 cAme/, t>. to fit, befit • 
B W, n. a place to sleep on 
Be d^w, jb* d&'] V. to moisten gently 
Bk^y n. the insect that makes honey 
Bi fkW; V. to happen, come to pass 
B6 {hre',pr. in front ; ad. sooner 
B* friAnd', v. to favour, use kindly 
Rij^, «. to ask Jilms, entreat » 
Bi'gftt', [g hflrrt] n. to produce 
Bftg'jrir, n. one who hve^ by begging 
B* gl<)', ffif hard} v. tocommencfe 
B* gln'nlng, [g hardj n. teothmeii'* 

ment " ■•> '*- ->' 
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Bi mM&, V. to eluBst, deceiro 
B^ hk^e', V. to cooduct, »et 
B^ h&T^i04r, [i like yj n. condnct 
B« hitfdS o. to cat offthe head 
Behind' fpr. and dd. ia the rear 
B^ hMd, V. to aee^tiew) int.eee ! 
B^'lng; n. existeace 
B^lch, V. to eject 
B^ liU'f n. opinion, perraaaion 
Bi Itive', V. to credit, trust in 
Bil!, m. a hoUow eoanding veoeel 
Bi lAog^, «. to be the woperly of 
Bi lA?^^, a. lovelf, dear to 



Bi 16ti^, vr. awl ad, lower in place 

Bi mban'f v. to lament, bewail 

Bind, V. to crook ; n. a curve, torn 

BA n^TH^ |»r. and ad. under, below 

Bfin idtc^ tion, st. a bleif^ing 

Bin ^ flo^ tion, n! a charitable gift 

Bin 4 f&c^ ilVf n. a giver, a bestower 

Bi B^f I cince, n. generosity ' 

Bi nM*i c%nt. a. kind, obliging 

Bin h n^cial, a. advantageous, useful 

Bin^ k fh, m. kindness, advantage 

Bk nkY* b lincc, n. good-will, charity 

Bi niv' 6 lint,a.liind, good 

Bi nl|rn% o- kind, generous, liberal 

Bi nlg^ nfliit, a. kind, wholesome 

Bi n^nl t^, •». graciousness, kindness 

Bint. n. inclination ; pa. crooked 

Bi rtove', v. to deprive, rob 

Bi siech', «. to entreat, beg, ask 

Bi ait', v. to perplex, waylay [above 

Bi slde^, Bi sides', pr. near, over and 

Bi spiak', «. to order, address 

Bi«t, a. most good, preferable 

Bi athw', 9. to give, to confer upon 

Bi stride', v. ^o stride over 

Be strew, [bi stri'] v. to scatter 

Bi ti'ken, v. to signify, foreshow 

Bi trijK, 9. to violate a trust 

Bit'tir, a. superiour j«. to improve 

Bi twien',]»r. in the middle 

Bi twlxt',3Sr. between 

Bi wire', t>. to be cautious 

Bi wll'dfir, t>. to perplex, mislead 

Bi vAnd', pr. farther onward 

Bl'fts, V. to prepossess ; m. inclination 

Bid, V. to oner a price ; command 

B!g, a. large, great ; haughty 

Btg'At, n. one devoted to a party 

BTg^At rf^, n. blind seal, superstition 

Btn, n. the beak of a bird ', a written 



. 0, M. a large roaring wave 
Bind, V. to fksten, gird, enwrap 
Bird, n. a name applied to fowls [life 

firth, rbirth] tt.the act of coming into 
irth right, [birth'rtte) n. right,privi- 
• lege by birth ' ^ '^ 

Blsh'ipi f». head order of the clergy 



Bite, 9. to pieive with Urn teetk } m, 

act of biting 
BU'tir, a. of a hot acid taste; cruel 
Blt'tlr niss, «. a bitter tastaj raalke 
Bl&ck, a. dark ; f». a neno 'y movniog 
Bl&ck, V. to make black, Mil 
Bl&de, n. the roir» of grass, dee. } the 

sharp part or an instrument 
Bl&me, o. to censure ; n. fimk, giih. 
BUme'liss, a. innocent, guiltless 



Blftnd, a, soft, mild, gentl 
Blin'dish mint, n. flattery 
Blink, n. void space ; m. «nwrkteK 
Blis i^me',0. to tpeak falasplieH^ 



»ahiit 



Bllst, V. to blight ; ». a mt of wind 
BUze, V. to flame ; n. alame 
Blioch, 9. to whiten 
Bliak, a. cold, chilly, pale 
Bliot, o. to C17 like a sheep 
Blied, V. to lose or let blood 
Blim'tsh, n. a staia j «. todefaoM 
31iiid, V. tomiXy nungle 
Bliss, V. to make happy 
Blis'sid niss, n. h^p^neet^ jogr 
Blis'slng, n. benedietioB,.jrilt 
BUgJkt, V. to blast 'y n. mildew 
Blind, a. without sight, dark 
Bllnd'niss, n. want of sigirt 
Blfss, n. great happiness, felicity 
Bltss'tlikl, a. very hap|Mr, blessed 
BliTue'sAme, a. cay, cheerful 
BlAot, V. to sweU, enlaige 
RlAck; It. a piece of wood; «. to 1 
BlAod, ft. the red fluid that ciroalafees 

through the body; kindred 
BlAod'ehid, ». the crime of murder 
BlAod'thIrs t^, a. cruel, inhuman 
BlAod'f^, a. stained with bfeod ; cruel 
BlAom, f». the blossom or flower of « 

tree ; v. to produce bloaeoms 
BlAs'sAro, n. the flowers of tteee er 

plants, V. to put forth blosseoM 
BlXt, V. to stain; f». a blur, spat 
BI610, V. to make a current of air ; fi. 

a stroke, sudden event 
Blfte. a. skycolonred 
RIfic'niss, n. qualitv of b^ag Mue 
Blftnt, a. dull, roufi^ ; 9. to duM 
Blft^h, V. to redden in the face i n. % 

red or purple colour 
Biord ft. a flat piece of wood ; «. t» 

attack ; to give or receive diet 
Biast, V. to brag, exult 
BAaflt'f&l,a. proud, haughty, vain 
Bint, n. a small vessel used on wrnm 
BAde. V. to presage, portend 
BAdl 1^, md. relating t0 the bo^y 
BAd'^, n. DUitter ; corporation 
BAg, n. a marsh, fen, swamp 
BAtl, V. to be agiUted by heat 
Biis'tir oib, 4. loud, furiom, atomg 
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B&M, a. brave, d%\ing, impulent 
B^ld'^niss, n. coovage, impudeifo^ >- 
B61t, n. the bar of a door ; arrowy v. 

to fasten j to spring qut' 
Bdnd, n. aii obligation ; a. enslaved 
B^n^d&ge, n; captivity, slavery 
Bdnd^WL&iiy n. a man slave 
^6ne, n.'pkrt oftbe body [or write 
Book, n. a volume in which we read 
Bdon, n. a gift, grant j a. gay, merry 
Bdot, n. eoverlng fbr the leg ; profit 
Bfir'dSr, n, an edging J boundary 
Bftrn, pr..^ro^ht into the world 
B6me, ptt, carried, brought 
Bdr'rftto, vi to take on credit 
M'^diBV n. the brea8t> heart 
B6th, ad. the two j eohj. as well 
'BAt'tle, n. a vessel to contain liquids 
BAt'tdm/n. the lowest part 
f^hgh, n. branch of a tree 
BA&nd, n." a limit, mark j a, destined 

fbr ; r. to jump, spring 
Bftftii'dft rf', n. limit, Ttiark, restraint 
BMnd^l^ss, a. unlimited, infinite 
BA&n't^ ofts, [t like tsh] c. liberal 
BA&Q^t! f(^l, a. liberal, generous 
Bbihn^tf n. generosity, free gift 
B6urn, n. a bound, limit j brook 
Bhum^hsB, a. without bounds 
"Bb^f n. a bending ; v. to bend, stoop 
BbWj n. an ihstrument 5 a knot 
Bft^'Ms, n. intestines 
Bhir'^r, n. an arbou^ 
Bfttol, n. a vessel to bold liqdidsj the 

hollow part of ariy thing 
BMo'strYng, n. a string used fbr a bOW^ 
BAf*, n. a male child, lad 
B^f^tsb, a. like a boy, childish 
Brain, n. substance within the skull 
Br&ke, n. an inurnment for dressing 

flax; a thicket of brambles 
Br&ai4)le, n. a rough prickly shrub 
Br&nch, n. a small bough ; offspring -, 

V. to spread in branches 
Brlss, n. a yellow metal 
Brive, a. courageous, gallant, noble 
Br&'vfir ff n. courage^ heroism 
Brky, ff. to make a harsh noise 
Bri'zen, a. made^of bri^s; bold ^ 
Breach, n. an opening, gap 
Brlod. n. food made of flour or meal 
Briadth, n. measure from side to side 
Bre&k, v. to part by force j to become 

a bankrupt', to tame 
Brtost, n. part of the body 
Brfiath, n. air respired, lire 
Br&aTHe, v . to draw breathy live 
Brftcd,n. a kind ; t>. to procreate 
, Brfceze. n. a gentle gale 
BrtTH'rfen,n. the plural of brother 
Brftvl tj", n. shortness, conciseness 
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Bribe, v. to give bribes ; h. a reward 

given to pervert j udgement 
Bridge, n . a buildi ng over water for the 

convenience of passing 
Brl'fir, n. a pfrickly bush 
Bri^At, a: shining, clear 5 witty ' 
Brlgr^^ten, v: to ]tolish, make bright 
Brl^Ata^, ad. with lustre j wittUy 
Brlgftt^nSss, n. lustre ; acut^ess 



Bring, V. to fetch, conduct 
BrlnK, n. a precipice,' edge, side 
Brisk, a. quick, livelyj strong 
Brlsk^^, ad. actively, nimb^ ' 

Brll'tle,o. apt to break, weak * 
Bro^d, o. wide, extended ; vulgar 
Brdod, rt^ offspring, progeny * ' 
BrAok, n. a rivulet [parents 

BrdTH^Sr, ti. a male bom of the same 
BrfiTH'Sr hiod, n. union, society, class 
BrfiiXr, f^. the forehead ; edge 
Br6^, n. the name of^a colour 
Brhsh, n. an instrumeht for sweeping > 

V. to rub with a brush 
Brftte, n. a creature without reason 
B&b'ble, n. a water bladder 
B&d, n. the first shoot of a plant ; 

V. to put forth buds 
Bftf fiSon', n. a low jester 
Bttlld, «. to, construct 
Bftlld'lng, n. an edifice, fabrick 
B&lk, n. magnitude, size 
Biil'k^, a. large, of great size 
B&r^'den, v. to oppress ; n. a load 
Bftr'dcn sSme, a. grievous, heavy 
B&cn, V. to consume by fire ; n. a hurt 
^ or wound caused by fire 
Bftr'nlsh, v. to polisli, brighten 
B&rst, V. to break ; n. an eruption 
Bur y, [bftr'ri] v. to inter, hicie 
Bfish, n. a thick shrub, bou^h 
Bus i ly, [blz'zfe \h] ad. actively 
Busi ness, [blz'nfcs] n. employment 
Bfts^kln, n. a kind of half boot 
BSs'fle, n. a tumult ; i). to hurry 
Bus y, [blz'z6] a. employed 
Bftt. conj. except, nevertheless 
BAt'chfir, n. one who kills animals -3 

V. to kill, slay 
Bw^, V. to purchase, to treat for 
B^, pr. denoting the agent, c^use 
B^^st^ndSr, n. a looker on 

C. 
Cftb'ln, n. an apartment in a ship 
Ck'dlnce, n. a fall of the voice 
Ci Um'l t^, n. affliction, misery 
C&l'cfc lite, V. to compute, reckoa 
Ci'llf, n. chief priest of the Saracens 
CAll, «. to invite ; ri. an address 
CkVltnOj a. wanting feathers, bare ^ 
CMia, V. to quiet ; n. s^enity ; a. Bt|U 
Cilm'lff ad. quietly coolly 
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CAIm'ttlsi, fft. tnumilli^, miMneM 

ClU&m nff fi« •laaoer, tiuse charge 

C&Bip, f^ tenta for toldie^s • 

CkUf V. to be. able } ». a cup 

Cin^dtd, a. fair, honest 

Cin'dk, n. tallow or wax fomed 

round a wick for burning [candles 
-CWdle stick, ,11. inetrument to hold 
Cftn'doftr, n. an open temper 
CIn'ndn, n. a large gnn 
Cftn'njky V. to be unable 
C& nle'f n. a small boat 
C&n'tAn, n. the division of a country ; 

a clan ; «. to divide land 
Cftp, n. a covering for the head 
C&*p& Me, a. qualified, intelligent 
Cft p&'cioiis^ a. wide, vast, large 
Ci pic'l t^, [c like el n. ability, space 
Cftpl t&l, a. principsi ; n. chief city 
Cft prlc^, n. a whim, fancy, freak 
Cft precious, a. whimsical, odd 
Cl^ttve, n. a prisoner, slave 
CAr, n. a cart, chariot 
C&r & vjLn(s& 17, n. a house built for 

the reception of travellers 
Cltre. n. charge 5 t>. to regard, heed 
Ci r*er', n. course of action ; race 
C&re^f&l, a. cautious, diligent 
C&re^^, a. negligent, heedless 
Cir'n! v41, n. a popish feast 
C&r'Al, n. a sons of joy 5 v. to sing 
Car pet, [k&r^pit] n. a covering 
Cir'r^, V. to convey, bear 
C4rt, n. a carriage j v. to carry 
Cirve, V. to cut stone, meat, «c. 
Ofts'cade', a. a catamct. waterfall 
C&se, n. a covering, sheath 
Cftst, V. to throw ', n. a throw 
C&s'fle. n. a fortified house 
C&s'h i\ if, {s like zhl n. accident 
C&t^i rftct, n. a waterfall, cascade 
C& t&s'trft ph^, n. disaster, final event 
Cftich, V. to stop, seize, ensnare 
Cath'6 lick, n. a papist ;- a. universal 
Clt'tle, n. beasts or pasture 
CAuse, n. a reason ; v. to effect 
CAu'tion, n. prudence ; v. to warn . 
C Auctions, a. wary, watchful, prudent 
CAu'tious 1^, ad. prudently 
CAve.n. a cavern, den. hollow 
CAv'lm, n. a hoUoW place, dea 
Civil, V. to raise objections 
CAvi tf , n. hollowness, a cavern 
CAw, V. to crv as a rook or crow 
Ciose, V. to feave off, stop, fail 
CkoB&liss, a. perpetual, incessant 
Ci'dAr. n. a kind of tree 
Ciilfng. n, the Inner roof 
ChVk br&te, v. to praise, solemnize 
Ce fes tial, [s« Ifts^MVAI] a. heavenly 
CIII, fi; a small cl68eVoom ; cave 



TOCABUliARY TO 



Ci tahit*, V. to join together 
C<fcm^lnt, n. that which amtea 
Cin s6^rl ofta, a. apt to censure 
Cin's^rA bio, (s like ah] v. bhuneaMa 
Ceti's&re, (s like sh] n. blaiae, re- 
proach*; V. to blame, revile 
Cen^tre, n. the middle [yean 

Cin'tft rf , [t like teh] n. a hnudraA 
Ckt i mO'nl Al, a. fcnnal 
Cir i mft'nl oAs, a. formal (of civility 
Cir^i mdn ^, n. outward nte} fome 
C^r'taln, a. sure, undoubted 
Cir^talu 1^, ad, surely, without fail 
Cir^toln t^, n. exemj^on fron doubt 
C^s sA'tion, n. a stop, rost, pause 
ChAtn n. a line of links ^ a series > 9* 

to fasten with a chain 
ChAir, n. a moveable seat 
ChAmAifir, n. apartment in a ttouee 
ChAnce, n. fortune, event, )uck 
ChAnge, v. to alter; n. alteration 
ChAnse^A ble, o. inconstant, fictile 
ChAn^nil, [e like i] n. the coune for n, 

stream of water, narrow sea 
CAA'As, n. a confused mass of matter 
ChAp'^l, n. a place of worship 
ChAp'Ut,n. a wreath for the h^ 
CbAp^t£r, n. a division of a book 
CAAr^Ac ter, n. reputation ; letter 
CAAr Ac ti rb'tl cAl, } „ j;^j„^t„i,u.- 
car Ac t* ris/tlck, \ «-di^»ng«5shfaig 
CAAr^Ac t& rize, v. to give a charac- 
ter j to mark ; imprint 
ChArge, v. to enjoin, impute ; to ac- 
cuse; n. expense; command 
ChAra«'A ble, a. expensive ; accusable 
ChAr^t At, n. a carriage of pleasure 
ChAr 1 At ^r^, n. driver of a chariot 
ChArl iA ble, a. kind, bountiful 
CLAr^ \.f,». tenderness, love ; alms 
Ch&rm,n. a spell or euchantment^ o. 

to bewitch, delight 
Ch\ee, V. to hunt; n. a pursuit 
rAi«m,n. an opemng, cleft 
OhAste, a. pure, undefiled 
ChAs'ten, v. to punish, correct 
ChAs t\»e', V. to punish, correct 
ChAs'tlsc ro^nt, n. correction 
ChAt/t^r, V. to make a noise like birds^ 

or with the teeth 
Chkapflf, ad. at a low price or rate 
Chhat, V. to defraud ; n. a fraud 
Ch^ck, ft. a restraint ; order on a bank ; 

e. to repr6ve, stop 
Chftck'fir, V. to vary, diversify . 
Chiek, n. the side or the face 
Chier, n. gayety ; v to incite 
Ch*er/fai,a. full of mirth, gay 
Ch6er'fai nSss, n liveliness, mirth 
ChAer'lftss, a. sad, gloomy, dismal 
Chftq'wfir. see Checker 
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OtiMAf p. to BOfM, support 
^^ftbty n. a celesti&l spirit 
Chid?, V. to reprove, blame 
Chihf, a. prinpipai -, n. a leader 
Child, n. an infant, c^pring 
Cfafl'dr^n, n. descendants 
Chtll, a. cold, depressed ; n. chilness 

«..to make cold, depress 
C^^ll'l^, a. somewhat cold, frosty 
CMrne, n. a aound of bells, agreement 5 

V. to sound together, agree 
CM m^ri c&l, a. imaginary, fancied 
Cbtnk, v^ to jingle ; n- an aperture 
Chlpf n. a fragment ci^t off^ v, to cut 

into amAll pieces « 

C%Mce; n. a thing chosen j a. of great 

value 
Choir, [kwlre] n. a body of singert 
ChAose, V. to make choice, select 
CM^r&l, a. belonging to a choir 
Ci^rfts, n. concert, <;hQ)r 
Christ, n. the Saviour 
Christ ian, [krlst^ytln] n. a professor 

of the religion 01 Christ 
qhrls tl In'f tj^, [Ist t like tsb] n. the 

relision tauffht by Christ 
Chftrch, n. a placeof divine worship 5 

a collective body of christians 
Chicle,' [! like %} n. a round body 
CIr'cIJt, J! like el n. a small circle 
Circuit, fsitlilUfi. a space, extent 
Weft Ur, p like hr^. round 
Ctr'ci lAte, p like Ij v. to pass about 
Cfr cftm^f% renc«, |J like ej n. a cir- 
cle, compass! vetinliery 
CIr'cltoi ^tanre, [i like eJ n. event 
C!r ejbn v6 l&'tion, [1st 1 like e] n, a 

turning round or about 
Ch^ zen, n- a freeman, townsman 
Clt^rftn, n. a fruit resembling a lemon 
Clt'f. n. an incorporated town 
Ctv^tt, A. civllizeoj polite 
CI vtn t^, n- freedom, politeness 
C14ck, n. nart of a mill ', v, to make 

repeated noises, to talk fast 
Clld, pa. clothed, invented 
CUun, n. a demand ; v. to demand 
Clftm'o&r, n. outcry, noise 
Cl^>, «^ a loud noise; v. to strike to- 
gether ; to amlaud 
Cllsh, n. a colliaion ; p. to meet 
ClJlss, n. a rank i v. to ^et in ordfer 
Clfta^et cftl, a. leairned, eWant 
Clky, n. a common ^ort of earth 
Cl^an^l nftss, n. purity, neatness 
Cliar, a. pure ; « to remove, brighten 
(Jlhaver V. to divide ; to stick to 
CIMt, n. a crack, opening 
Clim^ftn cf^, n. mercy, humanity 
Cinr, Cltfl, n. a steep rock, precipice 
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C&^m^te, n. a tract of la^d, the air C&n mrnl ci tire, a. S^, reedy 



Gliin6, p. to aseeM «|> •my plMA 
Clime, n. climate,. rc^jion 
CUck, ». an insMrument loahotw time 
ClAd, ». a lump ot' earth of olay 
ClM«'t&r, n. a (eligieos retirement ; % 

piaxia ; «. to shut up in a cloister 
Close, «. to shut, finish ; n. end, iomie 
CI6se, o. shut fast, confined 
ClWlj^^ ad. secretly j nearly 
Clftth, n^ any thing woven/ 
ClfrTHe, V, to dress, cover, invest 
Glftt^es, «. raiment, ganiieata 
ClftTBlqg, n. dresa, raiment 
Clhikd, n. a body o( vapoura. in the air | 

V. to darken with cloudi 
ClA&d^topt, a. topped with cloudi 
C\biiA'^, 4^ i^ark, obscure 
Cftach'mftn, n. the driver of a coach 
CAnrse, a. not fine, rough, rude 
C6ar8e^niss,n. roughnesi, rudeaeei^ 
CAost, n. shove ; p, to sail near to 
C6ckt.n. the male of birds } a spouts* 

let out liquids } part of a gun 
CAffln, n. a chest for dead bodiea. ^ 
Cb hi cide^, e.'to agree with 
C&ld. a. BOt hot J ii.coklnet8 
CAnn, n. a kind ofbird 
Cdl lict^ p. to gather together 
CM Iftction, n. things gathered 
CAFl^e. n. a house for learning 
Cb lAs'sil, a. gigantick, large 
Cfll^oftr, n. hue, dye ; «. todye, ting» 
CAI'oftr }ng, n. an art in paintuig 
CbVhmn, n. a pillar ; part of a page 
CAml>ftt, n. a oattle: v. to fight 
06m bine', p. to unite, agree, link 
CAnne, o. to draw near, happen 
Com et, [kAm^] n. a blaziQg star 
OAm'flJrt, p. to make glad ; n. jof 
CAm'fiftr tft ble, a. giving comfort- 
CAm'fftr tir, n. one who comforts 
C^m'^rt l^ss, a. without comfort 
C6m minds p. to sovem, order ^n. tlit 

act of commanding, power 
CAm mSnc^, n. to begin, assume 
C'Ara mftncs'mftnt, n. a b^inning 
CAm mftnMi ble, a. laud&le, wo^hy 
CAm mftr'cial,<i. relating to tlpi|e 
CAm mti'ftr 4te, p. to pity 
CAm mH^8ion,n. a trust ;e. toempewvf 
CAm mlt', o. to do ; to intrust 
Com mA'd! ofts, a. convenient 
CAm'm&n, a. vulgar, usual; f».pibUe^ 

sround, open country 
CAm'mAn wealth, n. the m^ick 
CAm m6'tion,H. tumult, distnrbauce 
CAm mftne', v. to converse;, impfirt 
CAm mii'nt c4te, p. to impart, reve«l> 
CAm mh nl c&'tion, n. the act of kU' 

parting or exchanging, conf^renoe 
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Chmw^^i^n, {i lik« 7] n. taking the 
Lord's suptoer -, union 

CAm in4^nt t^^ n. th« coMinotiw^alth 

C6m pftn'iAn, [i like yi n. a partner - 

C6nii't>ft nff n. mseemoly of persons 

CAm p4r'4 live tfr, ud. by way of com- 
parison ^ 

Com p4re^, v. to liken, estimate 

CAm pftr'l s6n, n. act of comparins 

CAm'p&ss, 11; space ; v. to surround 

C6m p&rsion, n. pity, mercy ' 

Cdm plosion ilte, o. 'merciml. tended 

Cdm pieH, w. an ei^nai, corapanibn ' 

CAm pAl', «. to oblige, drive 

CAm p^n 8&'tion„n. a recompense 

CAm'p^ tftnce^ n. sufficiency 

Cdm^pi t(nt, a. fit, qualified 

Cdm pi tl^tion, n. contest; riTalship 

C6m pi U^tiOB, n. a collection 

Chm pl^lftr, fft. one who compiles 

CAnt pl&'cftn ef, n. fcivility, joy 

CAm ^Un'; ». to nittrmur ; accuse 
^CAm pl&i'nw, n. one who complains 
^T!Am plAtnt', n. accusation ; disease 
_CAm plite^, V. to- finish'; a. perfect 
^ Com plex ion. [kAm pl*k'shftn] n. the 
colour of the face, &c. 

CAm plt'ftnce, n. submission 

CAm^ptt cirtb, a. compounded of many 
parts; v. to join, entangle 

Com pU c4'tJon, n. mixture of things 

CAm^lf m^t, n. an a<;t of civility 

CAm pl;^', ty. to yield to, submit 

CAm pA«e', v. to form ; to quiet . 

CAm p6 rf'tion, n. a mixture j a writ- 
ten work, invention 

CAm pysftre, [s Iikie ^hln. calmness 

CAm pA&nd^, V. to iningle ; n. a mix- 
ture ; mass of ingrecUents 

CAm pri hind', v. to include, conceive 

CAm'prfc hftn'slve, A. full, capacious 

CAn^prl«6', v: to include, contain 

CiSbi paFslVe, a. foreible * 

CAm piite', V. t» reckon, eAlculate 

CAn <i6al', v. to hide, keep secret 

CAn ^*«l'mftnt, n. the act of hiding 

CAn ciit', n. ftincy ; v. to imagine 

C/On 'CIBkV*'- « fn ffwl-iYi r mnAfiratfinf 



C6hciiife', v. to form; understand 
CAn cip^tion, ti. the act of conceiving, 

idea, sentiment 
CAn.cfthi' n. an affair; v. to afffect 
CAn cftr'ning, pr. relating to 
CAn'cfcrt, n. hannony, musick 
CAn cftr^'^ t>. to contrive, settle 
CAn cftVwcfe, n. a thiriff yielded [cile 
Con fcil iate, [kAn sTl'yatel v. to recon- 
CAn cl&de'^ u. to finish, close 
Con clu siortj [kAn klVzhftn] n. close 
CAn'cArd, ri'. harmony, union 
CAn'cAursc, n. persons etyembled 
04n cri'tioB, n. iailon of parte 
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CAn cftr'", v. to agree, unite 
CAn c&r'rftnce, n. union, joint claifii 
CAn cfts^8ion,n. the act of shaking 
CAn dimn', v. to pass sentence on 
CAn di scfend', v. to yield, submit 
l^n dk sciu^sion, n. submission 
CAn di'tion, n. rank, quality 
CAn dAle', v. to lament, mourn 
CAn dt'clve, a. promoting, helpiqg 
CAn'dftct, n. behaviour, economy 
CAn dftct', V. to guide, manage 
CAn dftc'tAr, n. a leader, director 
CAne, n. a solid body like a sngar-lotfT 
CAn fir', V. to discourse ; bestow 
CAn^ffer inC«, n. a discourse, parley 
CAn ffess', V. to acknowledge, own 
CAn'fis sAr, n. one who hears con^- 

sions ; one who confesses 
CAn fide', v. to. trust in 
CAn^n dince, n,. assurance, boldneii 
CAn'fl dAnt, a. p4»sitive, bold 
CAn flne', v. to limit ; imprison 
CAn'flne, n. ^undary, limit 
CAn fbie'mint, n. iniprisonment 
CAn ffrm', [i like e] v. to fix, establid^ 
CAn fBrm', t?. to comply with 
CAn fP-r'm! t^, n. a compliance with 
CAn fftfind', v. to mix ; to perplex 
CAn f&»e', V. to confound, perplex 
Con fu sion. [kAn fb^zh&nj n. disorder 
CAn fh ti'tion, h. the act of confuting 
CAn fhte', v. to disprove, bafflle 
CAn gi^nt ftl', a. partaking of the s^me 

nature, like 
CAn gr&t^6 Ute, [Ist t like tsh] v. tm 

compliment, to wish ioy to 
CAn jic'tiire, [t like tsh] n. a giies^ 

supposition ; v- to guess, suppose 
CAn^unc'tion, n. a union, league 
CAn ji\nct'l^, ad. Jointly 
CAn jtinc't&re; It like teh] n, critic^ 

time ' ^ 

CAn nftct^, V. to join, itnlte 
Con nex ion, [kAn nftk'shdn] n.relation 
CAn nd'bl il, a. matrimonial 
CAnq'tilr, v. to overcome 
CAnrftiAr Ar, n. one* that overcomeg 
CAn'quftst, n. a victory 
CAn'science, ». natural knowledge 
Con sci en tious, [kAn shi An'shfts]* 

o. scrupulous, just, exact 
CAn^scious, a. inwardly persuaded 
CAn'scious nhps, n. perception 
OAn'ei cr&te, v, to make sacred 
CAn sint^ n. concord ; v. to agree . 
CAii'si quince, n. importance 
CAn's* auint 1^, ad. in consequence of 
CAn sld'Ar, v. to think j examine 
CAn sld'Ar ft ble. a. worthy of regard 
CAn sld Ar &^tion, n. serious thpugfat, 

regard; compensation 
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CAn Agn^, v, to make over to another 

Obn stst^ 17. to be made of, subsist 

CAn sls^t^nty a. conformable, firm 

C/^86 l&^tioU; n. alleviation of misery 

CAn'sA nint, a. agreeable, consistent j 
n. a letter not sounded by itself 

G6n's6rt, n. a wife or husband 

Cfiu sjfidh ofts, a. clear, eminent 

CAn spire', v. to plot, agree 

Cfin^'std ble, n. a peace ofl5cer 

CAVst^n c^, n. firmness, continuance 

CAn'stint, a. firm, unchangeable [stars 

CAn st^l l&'tioij, n. a cluster of fixed 

CAn'stI t(jte, v. to make, appoint 

CAn sti til'tion, n. the frame of body 
or mind 5 form of government, law 

CAn stritn', v. to compel, press 

CAn strftct', V. to build, form ' 

CAd strfkc^tion, n. structure, meaning 

CWs&l, n. a chief manager of trade 
for his nation in foreign parts 3 a 
Roman magistrate 

CAn sftlt', v.'tQ ask advice, plan 

CAn Bhme% v. to*vfaste, destroy 

CAn s&m^m&te, a. complete 

CAn t^'gl An, n. pestilence, infection 

CAn t^tn'', V. to hold, comprise 

CAn t2mn^ v. to despise, scorn 

CAn t^m'pl&te, v. to muse, meditate 

CAn tSm pl4'tion,^n. meditation 

CAn t&m'pl^ tlve,*a. thoughtful 

CAn t^m'p6 r& r^, a. living at the same 
time; n.one who lives in the same age 
CAn tftrapt', n. hatred, scorn 
CAn tftmij't! ble, a. deserving scorn 
CAn tino', v. to strive, dispute 
CAn tint', n. ease, satisfaction ; v. to 

please ; a. satisfied, easy 
CAn tfen't&d 1^, ad. quietly 
CAn t^n'tion, n. strife, debate 
CAn t^n'tious, a. quarrelsome 
CAn t^rft'm^nt, n. satisfaction 
CAn tints', n. index, heads of a book 
CAe't&3t, n. a debate, quarrel . 
Con tist', V. to dispute, wrangle 
CAn tJ gh^\ t^, n. contact 
CAn tfg'A oAs, a. adjoining, close 
CAn tln'pffence, ) n. accident, casoal- 
CAa tln'g&n cy, ) ty, possibility 
CAn tlu'a il, «. incessant, constant 
Con tln'& inc«, n. duration ; abode 
CAn ttn'heyV. to persevere, last 
CAn t! nt'I t^, n. connexion 
CAn'trftct, n. a bargain, agreement 
CAb trict', V. to shorten ; bai^ain 
CAn tr4 diet', v. to oppose, deny 
CAn tr^ dfc'tion,**. opposition 
Cbn ti'& dlc'tAr f, ad.inconsistent with 
CSn^trh rf, a. opposite, adverse 
CAn'trist, n. an opposition of figures 
C6n tr&st'. v. to place in opposition 

B 
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CAn trIb'Me, v. to give, bestow 
CAn trive',t). to plan, invent 
CAn trAl', v. to govern j n. power 
CAn'trA vkt sf, n. a dispute, quarrel 
CAn vi'nl Snce, ». fitness, use ■ 
CAn v£'nl £nt, a. fit, suitable 
CAn'v^nt^ n. a reli^^s house 
CAn'vSr sin(, a. slulled in, familiar 
CAn vhr s&'tion, n. famiUar discoursis 
CAn vfersc', v. to talk, discourse 
CAn'vfcrse, n. conversation 
CAn vfer'sion, n. change from one statO 
to another, transmutation [ion 

CAn'virt. n. one who changes his opin- 
CAn vSrt', V. to change, turn 
CAn vey', v. to carry ; make over 
CAn v^'&nce, n. the act of conveying 
CJAn'vtct, n. one convicted 
CAn v?ct', V. to prove guilty 
CAn vlnce', v. to prove, convict 
CAn vAlvc', V. to roll together 
CAn'vA^, n. attendance for defence 
CAn vA^', V. to ^company for the 

sake of defence 
CAn- v&i'sion, n. a violent motion 
CAol, a. somewhat cold ; not fond ; v. 

to make or grow cool 
CAol'nSss, n. moderately cold 
C&^pl ohs, a. plentiful, full 
CAp^^, n. a manuscript, imitation, pat- 
tern J V. to transcribe 
CAr'd! il, [d like jj a. reviving ; sin- 
cere ; n. a reviving draught 
CAr dX ai'l if, [d like jj n. affection 
CArn, n. grain ; «. to salt 
CAr'n^r, n. an angle ; a secret place 
CAr r^t', V. to chastise ; a. exact 
CAr rftct'n^s, n. accuracy, exactness 
CAr r6 spAnd', v. to suit, write to 
CAr rfe spAn'dfent, n. one who holds 

correspondence ; a. suitable 
CAr rAde', v. to. eat avi'ay by degrees 
Cor ro sion, [kAr rA'zh&n] n. the act 

of eating away 
CAr r&pt', V. to defile; a. rotten, vile 
CAr rSp'tion. n. wickedness, vicious- 

ness ; rottenness 
Cftrse, n. a dead body, carcass 
rA8t,t». to be bought for; n. price 
CAst'lj^, a. expensive, dear 
CAt, CAit't&ge, n. a small house 
CAt'ti gAr, n. one who lives in a hat 
CAfich, n. a seat, bed j iC to lie down 
CAin'cfl, n.an assembly 
CAfin'sSl, V. to advise ; n. advice 
rA&n'sil lAr, n. one who gives advice 
CAAnt, V. to number ; n. a title 
C&ftn'ti n&nce, n. form of the face 5 

air, look ; v. to patronise 
CAAn'tAr, it. a gbop tables ad* c«|L- 
traryto 
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Cftftn tir b&l'incc, «. to act acain^; 

equal : n. opposite weight 
Co&n^tr^, n. a tract of land ) region; 

a. belonging to the country 
Co&n^tr^ m&n, n.one bom in the same 

country ; a husbandman • 
Cour age, [kftr'rfdj] n. bravery 
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Crft^d, n. a multitude i in tp mnm 
Crb^n,n. ornament ', top or the heaA^ 

V. to invest with a crown 
Cra ci fix ion, Vu^o s^ ftk' sh&n] ik 

the act of nufing to the cross 
Crflde, a. raw, unripe, harsh 



Cdtir^slr, n. race<horse } horse-racer 
O&urt, n. a seat of justice } residence 

of a prince; v. to woo, solicit 
Coiir'tlolis, [t like tshi a.complaisant 
Collr't* 8^, n. civility, Kindness 
O&urt^ifir, [i like y] f». an attendant on 

a court ; a lover 
C6v'£r, n. concealment, screen ; •. to 

overspread, conceal 
C6v^^ to&8, a. avaricious, greed/;^^ 
Cb^'k to&B nhaSf n. avarice, greedineiB 
C^i^'&rd, n. one who lacks courage 
CA^^ftr dice, n. want of courage 
C6f^, a. reserved, modest, decent 
Crack, v. to break ; n. a chink 
Oftc'kle, V. to make slight cracks 
Crirtf, a. cunning, artful 
Cr&g, n. a steep rock ; the neck 
CrJg'gt, [g hard] a. rough, rugged 
Cr&mp, n. a contraction of the Embs; 

V. to confine, hinder, bind 
CsAsh, n. mixed noise; v. to break 
Cr&ve, V. to ask earnestly, beg 
CrAwl, V, to crccD, movfe slowly 
Cth hte', V. to make, produce . 
Ctb &'tion, n. the universe ; the act of 

creating ; the things created 
Cri k'tfve, a. having power to create 
Cr* 4't&r, n. God, one who creates 
Cria'tftre, [t Hke tsh] n. a created 

being; general term for oAin 
Crfed'h, n. trust, belief, honour ; v. to 

believe, trust, confide in 
CrWh 8r, n. one who gives credit 
Crfc dfti! tj-, n. easiness of belief 
Cred u lous, p^rM^ Ills] a. apt to be- 
lieve, unsuspecting 
Cried, n. a confession of ftith ". 
Crfcep, V. to move slowly 
Cras'cfent, a. growing, increasing 
Cris^t&d, a. adorned with a crest 
Crftv'Ice, n. a crack, cleft 
Crew, [krfio] n. a ship's comnany 
Crime, fi. an offence, wickeonen 
Crtmi ntl, n. a ^lon ;' jf^ guilty 
CrYnge, ». to contract,J5ow 
Crlffcil, a. nice, accurate 
Crtt^!ek, n. one skilled in criticism 
C»6ok, V. to bind ; n. a Jiend 
Cr&p, n. produce; v. to cut off, lop 
GrAsBj t*. a gibbet ; a. athwart ; pee- 
vish ; V. to lay ath^rart ; pass over 
Ql^p^fikftkiid} aairon lever 



Crt'hl, [e like i] a.~inLhi|nMui 
Crt'hl ty, [e like i] n. inhumanily 
Cr&sh, V. to bruise ; n. a collisioa 
Cr^^, «. to weep ; n. a weeping 
CrVs^tU, a. clear ; A. transparent stofll 
Crys^t&l Uxe, v. to congea 
CAcIlAo, n. a kind of bird 
OMl, o. to select, choose 
C&i'pi ble, a. guilty, blameable 
C&l'p& bl^, ad. blameaUy 
C&l^tl v&te, V. to till, improve 
Ciil tl vft'tion, fk manuring, tilling 
G&l^t<ire, [tlike tshi n. the act ofcat 

tivation ; v to till, manure 
Clim^r some, a. burdensome 
Cftn'nhig, a. artful ; n. artifice, skfi 
C&p, n. a drinking vessel 
C&r, n. a dog ; a mean person. 
C&rb, V. to restrain, guide 
C&re, n. a remedy; v. to heal 
Ch rl 6s^ tl',*!. inquisitiveness, rarity 
Ch'A oha, a. inquisitive, nice 
Cftrl, V. to twist ; n. a ringlet of hair 
C&r^rftnt, n. a stream ; a. popular 
C&rs^, V. to afflict ; n. torment . 
Ciis^tfim. n. habitual practice 
C&s^tAm ft rff a. common, general 
Cht, v.to carve, hew ; n. a wound; a 

orinted picture 
Cfg'nftt, n. a young swan 
C^^b&l, n. a musical instrument 
Cy'prfess, n. a kind of tree 
Cy'pr&s, n. a thin silky gauze 

D^'gSr, \e Mid] n. a short swoid 

^ki']f, ad. and a. every day 

Dki'v^, n. a spring flower 

Dftle, n. a valley, vale 

Dftm^ n. mother of brutes ; a bank t» 

stop water ; v. to confine, obstruct 
Dam age, [dftm^mldj] n. nusf^oi^ 

hurt; V. to injure, impair 
Dftm nation, n. punishnaent 
Dftrap. a. wet ;^ n. moisture ; v. to wet 
Dimce, v. to move by musick^n. a 

musical motion 
Dftn'gSr, n. risk, hazard 
Dftn^gSr ofts, a. unsafe, periloua 
Dftpfle,a. ofdiflferent colours. 
D&re, V. to challenge, defy 
Dftrk, a. without light, blind 
Dftr^en, v. to make dark 
IHrk'nftss, n. absence of light 
Diraing, n. a favourite ; a. belomd 
Dkn, n. a weapon 
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1^, V. to ftrike aguMt, ruah> n. a 

Mow 3 mark thm (^) 
0&t€^ o. to Bota the m*eoi8e time 3 n. 

a point of tinaej afhut 
Dftu^^^t&r, n. a female offifriiig 
Daw*, •. to grow light 5 n. beginning 
*>hft ^ the time between the rinng 

and setting of the ami 
PAa^zle, •. to overpower with light 
DSod, a. deprived of life, dvU 
Dftod'cn, tj. to weaken 
Diaf, a. waatii^ the seoee ef hearing 
D^en, V, to make deaf, itapifjr 
Dial, n. qountit^F 5 v. to trade, give 
IWar, a. beloved ; costly 
Dioth, >». the extinction of li^B 
Oi b&se', V. to degrade, leMten 
DfcbU'l tf, n. weakness, languor 
D^6t, H. that which is another'e dae 
M c4jf^, n. decline } v. to consume 
Di c&ase'y v. to die ; n. death, demise 
D4cfctt',«. fhiiid, artifice 
^ c^t'fU, a. fell of deceit, felse 
D* ciit'ffil nftss, n. deceit, fraud 
D4 cftive', «. to cheat, mislead 
Di'cftn c^, n. propriety, modesty 
Ui'c^nt, «. tecoming, suitable 
D4 cftn'tion, n. a deceiving, fraud 
w6 cide', V. to detennine, setUe 
^ cis ion, [dh slzh^&n] «.. detenuina- 

tion of a difference 
©4 ci'«2Te, a. terminating^ final 
Dick, n. floor of a ship j v. to adom 
P^c lAm&'tioB,n. a speech, discooive 
Wcl4re',«. to make known 
Diclin'sion. n, variation of nouns^; 

decay, declination 
Die 1! ni'tion, n. descent ; decay 
Decline', 9. to lean j to decay 5 ^o vary 

words ; n. a decay 
Die b r&^tiou) n. ornament, dress 
D4 crtose^ «. to grow less 5 n. deeay 
Di crie^ n. a law ; v. to appoint 
Did^ c4te, V. to consecrate, inscribe 
Di d&'ci ble, a. what may be inferred 
Died, n. an action J a writing 
Diem, V. to judge, conclude 
Diep, «. far to the bottom 
Dier, n, a forest animal 
Di fim^k t&t ff a. slanderous [tiate 
Di fttft', n. overthrow; «. to frus- 
Di fict', n. a fault, blemish 
DA fic'tlve, a. imperfect, faulty 
Di fince', n. guard, protection 
Di fiad', v. to protect, vindicate 
Di fir', V. to put off, delay 
D^Pir ince, n. regard, submissioa 
pi fi'Snce, «. a challenge 
i^ M cien cy,*[di ffsh'ftn si] n.defbot 
^*e fl^ieat, a. defective, wanting 
Do file', V, to make foul, pollute 



Difine/,v. to explain, liiiiH 

Di fBfrm^,v.to disfigure, mar 

Di fr&y^, V. to bear chttges 

Di f;^^ V. to challenge, dare 

Di gin'^r &te, «. unworthy, bue ; t, 

todecay in virtue 
Pi gride', v. to place lower, lessen 
Di grie', n. quality, classy the SOOyi 

part of a circle ; GO miles 
Det^, V. to vouchsafe, grant 
Di'tt^, n. God, the Divine Being 
Di f^t'f V. to cast down, grieve 
l>h jic^tien, n. melancholy, lownefe 
Di hky^f V. to put off; n. adeferriiig 
Di Itb'ir &te, a. circumspect, slow ; «; 

to think, muse 
Di Ub^r i'tion, n. consultation 
DiFl c& c^, n. dauitinees, nicety 
DiPl c&te, A. dainty, nice, polite 
Di ll'cioos, a. sweet, pleasant 
Di hght'y n. joy) V. to please 
Di llgAt'fZil, o. pleasant 
Di lln'i &te, V. to de^n, sketch 
Di Hn'quft&t, n. an oronder 
Dh llr'l ftm, n. alientrtiim of mind 
Di Itv'Sr, V. to resigii ; pronounce 
Di l!v'€r ftnce, n. freedom ; utteranoe 
Di llv'ftr fj n. release ; utterance 
Dill, n. a pit, valley, cavitjjr 
Di 14de', V. to cheat, deceive 
DiPftge, n. a flood, v. to overwhelm 
De laston, [di i&'zh&n] n. erroiv 
Di lb%1ve, a. apt to deceive 
Di mllnd', n. a claim; v. to claim 
Di mia'no&r, n. carria^, behaviour 
Di'mAn, n. an evil spirit, devil 
Di mtn'tAtl ble, a. that which may 

be proved beyond doubt 
Di mftn'strite, v. to prove 
Dim 6b str&'tion, n. real proof 
Din, n. a cavern, hole, valley 
Di nVhX, n. reflwad, negation 
Di ndm tn&'tion, n. a title, name 
Di nite',. «. to mjurk, point out 
Di n^', h. to contradict, refuse 
Di part', «. to go away ; die 
Di pin'mint, n. sepoipate offiee,dQty 
Di p&r't6re, [t like tab] n, going away 
Di pind',«. to hang from ; rely on 
^>i pin^dflncc, n. connexion, trust 
Di pin'dint, n. a depender 
Di pln'dince, n. reliance, trust 
Di pin'dint, •. hanging firom 
Di pl6'ri bk, a. mi9enu»le, sad 
Di plftre', V. to lament, bewail 
Di pftrt'mint.w. behaviour, condud 
Di pSs'l tir f, n. one with when} h 

thing ra lodged 
Di prl^ve', e. to corrupt, vitiate 
Di pr&v'l t^, n. corrustien 
Di priss', V. to humble, caet dowQ 
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IH pr^iioa, n. dejection, lowness 
Di prlve', V. to take from, debar 
Dipth, n. deepness, abetruseness 
D6 ride', v. to ridicule, mock 
D6 rive', v. to deduce, take from 
JD^s'cAnt, n. a song ', discourse 
Dds c&nt^ V. to discourse ; sing 
D* sc^nd'. V. to come down, sink 
D* scftn^dAnt, n. an offspring 
D6 8C*nt', n. a declivity ; birth 
D6 scribe^ «. to represent by words 
Dk ricri^r, n. one who describes 
D* scrlp^tion, n. the act of describing 
D* scr^'tlve, a. tending to describe 
Dl^'lrtf n. a wilderness ; a. wild 
D6 «ftff , V. to forsake j n. merit 
DA sftr'tir, n. one who deserts 
D* aftrve', «. to merit good or ill 
DA sign', n. intention ; v. to plan 
D* rire', V. to wish 5 n. a wisn 
DA ti'rofts, a. eager, full of desire 
DA9'6 Ute, a. solitary ; «. to lay waste 
DAs b l&'tion, n. destruction 
DA sp&tr', n. hopelessness, despon- 
dence ; V. to be without hope 
DAs'pA rite, a. without hope 
DAs'pl c& ble, a. contemptible 
Da splse', V to scorn, contemn 
DA spdn'dAnt. a. dejected 
DAs tl n&'tion, n. purpose intended 
DAfl'tlne, v. to doom, appoint 
DAs'tl t5te, a. forsaken, m want 
DA strfi^', V. to lay waste j kill 
DA str&c'tion, n. ruin, murder 
DA str&c'tlve, a. that which destroys 
DA tftch', V. to separate, divide 
DA t&in^, ». to withhold, stop 
DA tfect', t>. to discover, reveal 
DA tAc'tlr, n. one who detects 
DA tAr ml n4'tion, n. decision 
DA tAr'mtne, v. to decide, fix 
DA tAst', V. to hate, abhor 
DA trftct^ V, to derogate, slander 
DA trJc't^r, n. one who detracts 
PAt'rl mAnt, n. loss, damage,'hsLnn 
DA'vl 4te, V. to wander, err 
DA tI 4''tion, n. a swerving, offence 
DA vice', n. a contrivance ; emblem 
DAv'tl Ish, a. wicked, diabolical 
DAM o&s, a. erring, wandering 
DA vl«e', V. to contrive, invent 
DA vMd{, a. void, empty, vacant 
DA v6te', V, to dedicate, ^ve up 
DA vA'tioii, n. worship, piety 
DA vA&r', V. to eat ravenously 
DA v6&t^ a. pious, religious 
DA v64taf'. ad. piou^y. religiously 
Dew, [dfcl fi. a thin cold vapour 
Dew drnp, rd&'drApl n. drop of dew^ 
Dew y, jTd&'A] a. liRe dew ; moist 
PAx tArl t^, n activity, art 



Dl'&l, n. a plate on wUch a 

shows the nour of the day 
Dl'ft ldgu«,n. a conversation between 

two or more persons • 
Dl'ft mAnd, n. a valuable gem' 
Dl'& rf, n. a daily account, journal 
Dtc'tAte, V. to instruct ; n. a rule . 
Dlc'tion, n. style, language 
Dlc'tion ft r^, n. a book explaining the 

words of a language 
Dt dAc'ttck, a. perceptive 
Die, V. to lose life, perish 
Dlfflr Ance, n. disagreement 
Dlffftr Ant, a. unlike, contrary •• 

Dim qftlt, a. not easy, hard 
DIP ft cftl t^, n. distress, pernlexity 
DIP fl dAnce, n. want of confidence 
Dirn dAnt, a. distrustful, bashful 
Dlf f!i«e', V. to pour out, scatter 
Dlf f&se', a. copious, scattered, fuD 
D^, V. to turn up, cultivate 
D^nl f^, V. to advance, exalt 
Dlg'nl tf, n. grandeur, rank, bonovr 
Dl l&te', V. to extend, widen 
Dll'i tftr f, a. tardy, slow 
DlH gAnce, n. industry, care 
Dll'l gAnt, a. persevering, not idle 
Dim, a. dark, not clear 
Dl mAn'sion, n. bulk, capacity 
DS mtnlsh, v. to impair, lessen 
Dl mln'& tlve, a. small, little 
Din, n. a continued sound, noise ; o. to 

stun with noise, bawl 
Dine, V. to eat, or give a dinner 
Dln'nlr, n. the chief meal of the day 
Dip, V. to immerge, sink $ engage 
Dire, a. dreadful, dismal 
Dl rAct', V. to order ; a. plain 
Dl rCip'tion, n. an order, rule, aim 
Dlre'f&l, a. horrible, dreadful 
Dls &d vftn'tAge, n. loss, injury 
Dls ft grAe', v. to difli^r, quarrel 
Dls ft grAe'ft ble, a. unpleasing 
Dls ftppAar', v. to vanish, be lost 
Dls ftp pAlnt', V. to defeat, balk ' 
Dls ftp p&lnt'mAnt, n. a defeat 
Dlt fts'tSr, n. misfortune, grief 
Dlt fts'tro&s, a. unlucky, ffloomy 
Dls ft v5^' V. to disown, deny 
Dlt cAm', [c like z] v. to see 
Dl» cAm'ment, [c like z] ». judgement 
Dls chftrge', v. to dismiss; to emit; 

n. emission, explosion ; a dismission 
Dls cl'ple,*n. a scholar ; a follower 
Dispel pUne, n. rule, regulation ; v. to 

educate, reform, chastise 
Dls clAse', V. to reveal, tell 
Dls cAl'a5r, v. to change colour 
Dla cdm pW, V. to disorder, offend 
Dls cAn'sA I&te, a. sorrowful, *ad 
Dls cAn tAnt', n.tronble ; v.k> displeaM 
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DJB'cird, n. aiM^emeBt , Die rt gird, n, negl«et j ©. to tliffht 

DIa cfe'd4At, «. iBconsisteat i Dls rt sp«ct', ». rudeness, inciviUty 

Dli cMn'U nftnc*^ t>. to dascoungc ' Db i*bc', «. to mncorer , andreM 
Ml coftr^4g«, (A tike fl ». to diaeuade , Dls sit k flection, n. discontent 



Db coftr'age mftnt, [A like 1} n. deter- 
ment, cause of i«ar 
D!f cftimc^ «. con vei-tatioffl ; t?. to (alk 
Dls 4jAv/4r, «. to espy j disckwe 
Dls cfiv'fir ^, ». the act of finding 
Dk orSd'k, «. not to believe } to dis- 
grace ; A. ignominy, reproaoh 
Dls criet', a. prudent, modest 
Dts cr^^tion, n, prudence, caution 
Dls crtmi nke, v. to niark 
Dli cAss', i». to argue J disperse 
Dh e&s'fiion,n. examination 
D1« d4tn', «. to scorn ; n. contempt 
Dk d&in'fU, a. haughty, scornful 
D1«i«ee^ n. sickness; v. to afflict 
Pb km bftr'r&ss, v. to free, clear ^ 
Dls ^n tftn^gle, v. to disengage 
Db grice^, n. loss of favour, reproach ; 

V. to dishonour, dismiss 
Dlf gtiUe% t. to conceal ; n. pretence 
pk gftst', V. to offend ; n. aversion 
Dish, n. a vessel to serve up food in 
D?t hf^'hB if, [I like !J n. knavery 
Dlf h^n'ofHTf %. r^oach j v. to dis- 

nce, to treat with indignity 
6n'o&r h ble, a. base, vile 
Dls }n tSr^, 17. to unbury [est 

Dls In^t^r ks tid, a. void of self-inter- 
Dls jtlnt'hd, pa. separated 
DU llke^ n. aversion ; v. to hate 
Dls^mdl, a. sorrowful, gloomy 
Dls miiy'. v. to affright rn. terrout 
Dls mlsss V. to dischatge, discard 
Dismis'sion, n. a discbafge 
iMs 6 bA'dl &nc«, n. a breath of duty 
Dh 6 bi'd! *nt, a. undutiful 
Dls 6 bSv^ «. to transgress, not to do 
Dts 6r^der,n. confusion ) sickness 3 v, 

to disturb, ruffle ; make sick 
Dls pftl', V. to drive away 
Dls p&nse^ v. to distribute ; excuse 
t)h pin's^r, n. a distributer 
Dfs p6rs«', «. to scatter, separate 
Dlspl&y, V. to show; ». exhibition 
Dfs plfeose', V. to offend, vex 
Dls pl^os^bre, [s like zh] n. ofienoe 
Dls p6^f Al, n. management 
Dts pvW, D. to sell 'j to incline 
Dls pft^sSr, n. a distributer 
Dts pfr station. Hi method ; temper 
Dts pr6 p^r^tion, n. unsuitableness, in- 
equality J V. to mismatch 
Dts pft t&^tion, n. argumentation 
hU p&te^ n. debate ; o. to discuss 
Dls quiri ff, V. to make unfit 
Dts quVat, V. to disturb, fret 
DUqMVi Hide. n. uneasiness 

B2 



Dlss&t^ls f^, V. to displeaM 

Dls eftmOile, •. to play the hypocrite 

Dts sSn^sion, n. disagreement 

Dls dm & U'tion, n. a dissembling 

Dts sdlve^, V. to melt, separate 

Dis suAde^, v. to advise contrarily 

Dls't4pc«, n. space, remoteness; n, 

to leave behind ; to cast off 
Dts'tint, a. remote in time or place 
Dk tftm'p^r, n. disease ; v. to <nseas^ 
Dts tlP, V. to drop or iow gently 
Distinct', a. clear; different 
Dls ttnc'tion, n. difference; quality 
Dts tinct'niss, n. plainness 
Dts ttn/gukh, V. to discern ; hoionr 
Dts ttn'gutsh a ble, a. discernible 
Dts tfirt/, V. to writhe, twist 
Dts trftct', V. to make mad, divide 
Dls trftc'tion, n. madness, confusion 
Distress', n. misery; v. to affliet 
Dts tr^'f&I, a. full of trouble 
Dls trtVite, v. to divide, deal out 
Dts tr! bi'tion, n. a distribnting 
Dts trftst^u. to disbelieve ;n.su8picioa 
Dlstra8t'fai,a.apttodi8trurt 
Dls tirb^, r. to interrupt 
Dh t&r^blnce, n. perplexity 
Dts iiae^ v. to disaccusCdm 
Dts &6e% n. cessation of use 
Dl vAn', n.the Ottmnan grand eounftil 
Dl'vftrs, a. sevehil, sundry 
Di vftr's! fj^, V. toyary, alter 
D! vSr'sl ty, n. variety 
Dl vftr'sion, n. sport, turning aside 
DI virt', V. to turn aside ; enteitaim 
Dl vftst^ 1^ to strip, dispossess 
Dl vide', V. to part, separate 
Dl vine', a. godlike; n. a minister of 

the gospel; o. to foretell 
Df v^l t>, n. the Deity ; the scieaoe 

ofoiYine things; theology 
Di vis ion, [d* vtzh^ftn] n. diyiding 
Dd, V. to act, perform 
D6 clli t^, n. aptness to be taught 
DAo'tfir, n. a title in diyinity, kw, 

physick, itc. a physician 
Ddc'trtnc, n. precept, maxim 
Dd'lr, n. one that does any thing 
DAg, n. a domestick animal 
DAg'mi tlze, v. to assert poiitiyely 
D6 m4in^, n. dominion, empire 
D6me, n. a building, cupola 
D6 m23'ttck,a. belonging to the faonse^ 

private; m. a servant [torf 

Do mln'ifln, [i like y] n. power; terrf* 
D^m, V. to sentence ; n. destiny 
Dfioms'dfty, n. the day of jedgem^ill 
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D6or, n. tlie gate of a bouse 
D6oi^kiep h, n. a portpr 
Doftb^le, a. twofold } v. to make doab- 
le ; to fold 3 n. twice as much 
Do&b'l^, ad. twice the quantity 
I>6&6t, 9. to question ; n. suspense 
Dbhbt'thl, a. uncertain 
Dthbt'llm, a. and ad. without doubt 
Dftve, n. a sort uf pigeon 
I>6^^ft^lr,n. a widow with adowery 

or jointure 
DA^-a, n. soft feathers; pr. along a 

descent ; ad. on the ^und 
DA^^wIrd, ad. from higher to lower 
Dbiir'nff a. covered with down 
Drflg, V. to pull along by force 
Dr&ff^An, n. a serpent, devil 
Dr&tn, .«. to draw offffradually ; n 

channel to carry oflT water . 
Draught, n. quantity ; delinefitioa 
Drftw. V. to pull ', to describe 
Dr&wl, V. to speak slowly 
DrSad, n. fear 3 mighty ; v. to fear 
Drlad'(h\, a. terrible, horrid 
DrAam, n. thoughts in sleep ; v. to 

think in sleep, imagine 
IMa'Tff a. mournful, dismal 
Drftgs, n. the sediment 
Drench, v. to soak ; n. a draught 
Dr^, n. clothes, ornaments 3 v, to 

clothe ; to cook 3 to cover a wound 
Drift, n. tendency j v. to urge along 
Drink, v. to swallow liquors j n. liquor 
Dr^ V. to drop down 
Drive, V. to force, urge 
Drlv'el, V. to slaver; n. spittle 
Drdop, V. to languish, faint 
Dr6p, V. to let fall, to fall in drops ; n. 

a small quantity of liauid 
Dr6ve, n. a herd of cattle ^ 
DrA^n, v. to suffocate in water 
Drb^'aff a. sleepy, stupid 
Drftdg«, V. to labour in meanly 
Drftg, n. a medicinal simple 
Dr^, a. arid ; v. to free from moisture 
Dftc'tUe, a. flexible, pliable 
D&e, a. owed ', n. a debt ', right 
D&ke, n. a title next below a prince 
D&ll, a. stupid, slow; v. to blunt 
DA'l^, ad. properly, exactly 
Dftm6, a. mute, silent 
D&n'ffeAn, n. a dark prison 
D&^ri ble, a. lasting, strong 
D& r4^tion, n. continuance, time 
Dh'rtng, pr. the time of continuance 
Dftsk, n. tendency to darkness 
D&sk'^, a, tending to darkness 
IM^st, n. earth dri^ to a powder 
DVtf , a. clouded with dust 
Dj'tfc dfta, or [dfc'teh* As] a. obedient 
^'tf , tv obligation ; a tax 
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Dw&ll. V. to inhabit, reside 
Dw^ldtng, n. habitation, abode 
Dwtn^dle, v. to shcink, grow feeble 
Dfe, V. to colour ; n. colour 

E. 
iEoch, pro. every. one 
Ea'glr, [g hard] a. ardent, leakos 
Ea^£r ness, [g hard] n. eamestnetf 
Ea^gle, n. a bird of prey 
Ea^gle e^ed, a. shan»-eighted [con 
lEar, n. the organ' of hearing ; spike of 
Earl, n. a title of nobility 
Ear^l^, a. and ad. soon, betimee 
Earn, v. to gain by labour 
Ear'nftst, a. ardent ; n. seriousneM 
£«rth, n. mould, land; the |[lobe 
Eorth'lJ^, a. of this world, vile 
Earth'quUse, n. tremour of the e«itk 
Ease, n. rest, quiet ; o.to relieve 
lEast. n. quarter where the sun risei 
Ea^stftrn, a. belonging to the east 
Eo't^, a. not difficult ; quiet 
lEot, V. to take food, devour 
Ebb, V. to fl6w back ; n. a flowingfaack 
Ec cftn^trfck, a. deviating from the 

centre, irregular, incoherent 
^ch'bf v.to resound ; n. return <^soiiiid 
E cllpse', n. an obscuration of a lumi* 

na^ : v. to darken, cloud 
E cdn'o m^, n. frugality 
lEdffC, n. the sharp part of a blade 
EdTflcs, n. a buildinff, fabrick 
Ed u cate, Ihd'ih k4tej v. to instruct 
Ed u ca tion, [M j& k&^sh&n] n. in* 

struction, formation of manners 
E d&oe^ V. to bring out, extract 
Ef fice', V. to blot out, destroy 
Ef f&ct^, «. to perform ; n. consequeaco 
Ef fftc'tb ai, (t like tsh] a. powerful 
Ef f^mi nft c^, n. delicacy 
Ef fftm'l n&(e, a. womanish, tender 
Ef fl ci c^, n. ability to effect 
Effort, n. attempt, struggle 
Ef fftFffftnce, n. lustre, tightness 
Effu'sion, [«ff&^zh&n] n. the act of 

pourinff out ; waste 
Egg, n. tne production of fowls 
E gr^^, n. the act of going out 
lEtgM, a. twice four 
^Ei^A'tAen, a. twice nine 
Ei'THfir,pro. one or the other 
E lite', a. lofty; v. to exalt, swell 
Eia>6b, n. the bend of the arm 
EFdSr, n. name of a tree ; a. older 
El'dSst, a. the oldest, first bom 
E Ifcct', V. to choose, select 
El'i gftnee, > n. neatness, hemiltf 
El'd gun cff ) without grandeur 
Elf6 g.\nt, a. beautiful, nice 
El''^ g^, n. a mournful song 
El h m^a'ti r^, a. not comppanded 
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&h ooftnt, n.a fint principle ; the four, £ii.d6^S v. to give a portion 
elements, are earth, air, fire, and 
water ; proper habitation 



El'i vite, V. to exalt, dignify 

£1 h v&^tion, n. exaltation, height 

£ liv^en, a. ten and one 

El'I gi ble, a. fit to be chosen 

El 6 c&'tion, n. fluency tit speech 

EVb quince, n. speaking with fluency 

£1^6 quint, a. oratorical 

1E18€, ad, otherwise, besides 

C Ib^ci d&te, V. to explain 

£ Idde', V. to avoid by artifice 

E m&n^cl pAte, v. to free from slavery 

Embark', 9. to go on shipboard 

Em b&r'r&ss mint, n. perplexity 

Em biHlsh, v. to adorn 

Em biz^zle, v. to steal privately 

Em^lim, n. a representation, device 

£m br&ce^y v^ to hold fondly in the 

arms ; comprise ; n. a clasp, hqg 
Em br61M£r f, n. a kind of variegated 

needle-work 
Em^br^ 6, n. a thing unfinished 
E mirge^, v. to rise out of 
E mir^gin c^, n. a rising out of 
Em^i nence, n. loftiness, top 
Em^ nint, a. high, dignified 
Em^s s& rf, n. a spy, secret agent 
E mlt^, V. to dischai^e*, issue 
£ m&^tion, n. vehemence of passion 
Em^pir dr, n. a title superiour to king 
Em'ph& sis, n. a forcible stress laid on 
• -a word or sentence 

Empire, n. imperial power 



£n dh'k'mhnt, n. wealth given 
En dhe^, v. tosuj^y with grace 
En dftre', v. to bear, sustain 
En^i mff n. a foe, adversary 
En'ir g^, n. power, force 
£ nir^v4te, v. to weaken 
En f&rce', v. to force, strengthen 
En g&ge^ V. to embark ; employ 
En gin^der, u. to beget, produce 
En'^glne, n. a machine 3 s^nt 
En^glfsh, [e like 1] a. relating to the 
country, people, or language of Eng- 
land 
En gr&ve^ V. to cut characters 
En gr68s^, v. to monopolize ; to write 

afaircoi^ 
En hdnce^, v. to advance, raise 
En jbfn', V. to order, direct 
En ^6^^, V. to delight in 
En idy'mint, n. Imppiness, pleasure 
En Urge^ v. to increase, swell 
En Ui^e'mint, n. an increase 
En llf A'ten, v. to illuminate 
En ll^ren, v. to make livelm 
En^m! if, n. malice, ill will 
En nft^ble. v. to dignify 
E nAr^moQs, a. great ; wicked 
£ no&gh^ a. sufficient ; n. plenty 
En r&iPt&re, [t like tsh] v. to transport 

with pleasure 
Efi rich', V. tb make rich 
En r&l', V. to record, register 
En'sign, n.a flagman officer 
En sllve', v. to deprive of liberty 
En sAe', V. to follow, succeed 
En sure, [in Bhikre'jv. to indemnify 



"Emp'tir, a. not full^ void 
_Em'& lite, V. to rival, imitate 
Em h li'tion, n. rivalry, strife 
En 4'ble, v. to make able 
En client', V. to charm, bewitch 
En ch&nt'mint, n. magical charms 
En clr'cle, [1 like i] v. to enclose 
En clAse', v. to surround, fence in 
En cftm^piss, v. to encircle 
"En cftfin'tfir, v. to fight } n. a battle 
En coftr^^e, [I like ?] v. to animate 
En cr6ach', v. to invade 
En cr6ach'mint, n. an intrusion 
En cilm b^r, v. to embarrass, cloy 
En c^ clft pi^l &, n. the whole circle 
of sciences, the round of learning 

fnd, n. conclusion ; v. to terminate 
n dAn eSr, v. to bring into peril 
En diar', v. to render dear 
En diav'o&r, v. to strive ; n. effort 
Ead^iiss, a. without end 



Em^pi rick, n.a pretended physician IBn ikiV^v. to fix or settle an estate 
Em plA^',©. to keep at worR ^ 

Em pl6y^mint, n. business 



unalienably 
En t^n^gle, v. to ensnare, twist 
En'tir, t?. to ga of come into 
En'tir prise, n. an undertaking 
En tir tAin', v. to talk with, treat, 

keep ; to arouse, divert 
En ^.tAin'mint, n. reception, fare ', 
»*atnusement, diversion [imagination 
En thft^sl igm. [si like zhi] n. heat of 
Enth&^si Ast, [si like zhi] n. one of a 

hot credulous imagination 
En tlce', V. to allure, invite 
En tire', a. whole, undivide4„» 
En tl'tle, V. to give a right to 
En'trAnce, n. passage, aidmission 
EntrAnce^ v. to put into a trance 
En tr6ot',«. to beg earnestly 
£n tria'tj^, n. a request, petition 
En viFftp, V. to fold, cover 
£n ve lf»pe, [Ah vi I6pe'] n. a wrapper 
En'v! ohe, a. malicious, full of envy 
En'v^, n. vexation at another's good $ 

V. to grieve at another's good 
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Ep' ' c&re, n. on« given to luxury 
E pWt^, n. « letter, msanft [tion 
Ep^t tiph, ». a BMmaineutal inscrip- 
E'qu& ble, «. equal to itaeU', eve> 
E^qu&l, a, «mfonn ; «. to make even 
E qu&i^l iff n. likeften, uniformity 
E'qu&l 1^, md. in tke tame d^fi'M 
E qdl n Wl tf, n. evenness of mind 
Eo ui page, [kk'kw^ P^^] ^* atten- 
dance ; furniture $ vehicle 
Eq ni ty. [ik^kwi th] n. justice, right 
£ qotv^l Unt, a. equal in value} n. a 

tninff of the same value 
Ere, [£re] ad. before, sooner than 
E r£ct^,«. to aet up; a. upright 
Err, V. to mistake, wander 
Er rb'n^ o&s, a. full of erroon, &lae 
Er'ro^r, ». mistake ; o0ence 
Er & drtion, n. leamim;, knowled^ 
£ sc&pe^ V . to get out ordanger, avoid > 

•m. flifht, getting clear 
E spi'cml, a. principal, chief 
E spAftae', v, to adopt, marry ~ 
E sp"^', «. to see at a distance, watch 
Es^sfty, 1^ an attempt, experiment 
Es sJi^, V. to try, attempt 
Es'sincf, n. eustence ; perfume 
Es sin'tial, a. necessary, important 
E stlb^tsh, V. to settle i make firm 
E stib^llsh mftnt, n. a settlement 
£ st^te', n. propertv j rank, condition 
E stiem^ n. regara; v. to value * 
Es^t! mMe,n. calculation ; v. to rate 
Es t! miction, n. opinion, ea^m 
E 8tr4nge^ v. to imenate 
E t^r^nCl, a. perpetual, endless 
£ t^r'ttl t^, M. duration without end 
E^thftr, n. pure air, pure element. 
E thft'ri 11, a. pure, neavenly 
E vftc^iilbte, V. to ouit, make void 
E v&de^ V. to avoio, equivocate 
Ev &n gSH c&l, a. acreeable togOFpel 
Eve, n. the close of the day 
E^ven, a. level ; ad. verily ; v. to level 
E^ven !iig, n. the close of the day 
E vint', n. consequence, issue, end 
E v^nt^f&l, a. full of incidents 
£'v<n tide, n. the time of evening 
Ev^^r, ad. always, eternally [green 
Ev^lr ffrien, n. a plant all the year 
Ev Sr,Il8^ttng, a. perpetual, endless 
Ev^£r f*, a. each one of all 
Evi denc«, ». testimony, proof 
Ev'l dftnt, a. plain, apparent 
E'vil, a. wicked, mischievous 
E vlnce', v. to prove, show 
Ex ftct', a. accurate; v. to require 
Ex ig'g* rite, (g's soft] v. to enlarge, 

aggravate, ^cighten . 
Ex Ag g6 r&'tion, (g's soft] n. the act 
ting up J aggravation 



Ex Alt', V. to lift up, Axtoi 
Ex Al tA'tkrn, %. eleviOoa 
Ex Am 1 nA^tion, [x like gt] n. tlM 801 

ofexamining 
Ex Aa^tnc, v. to adt questieii* 
Ex Am^ple, n. pattern, model 
Ex cieA', V. to suraasB, excel 
Ex cte'dtng 1^, md. to a greftt degrie 
Ex^cAl lAnce, n. ffoodtfess, dignity 
Ex^cAl lint, o. of great virtue 
Ex cipt', V. to leave out, exempt 
Ex ciss', n. superilaity 
Ex chAnge^, v. to baiter; n. the aot 

of giving one tiring fer another 
Ex clte^ V. te rouse, animate 
Ex clAim', «. to cry out, rail agaimi 
Ex clA mA'tion, n. outcry, clamour 
Ex clAde', V. to shut out, debar 
Ex c&r'sion, n. digression, ranUe 
Ex cA^sA ble, «, pardonable 
Ex cAse^ V. to pardon, extenuate 
Ex^A crAte, v. to curse, deteet 
Ex A crA'tion, n. a curse 
Ex^A cAte, V. to do ; to put to death 
Ex A c Action, n. performance ; a widt 
Ex A cA'tion Ir, n. iie that executes 
Ex Am'pU f^, V. to illustrate 
Ex Ampt', V. to fVee ; a. not liable te 
Ex Amp^tion, n. immunity, privilege 
Ex^Ar else, v. to practise, labour ; *• 

performance, Ubow 
£x Art', V. to strive, perform * 

Ex Ar'tion, n. the act of exerting 
Ex hA lA'tion, n. evaporation, fame 
Ex hAust', V. to drain, diminisll 
Ex hlh'lt, V. to show, produce 
Ex hll'A rAte, «. to make cheerful 
Ex hArt', V. to advise, persuade [ishri 
Ex'Ue, n. banishment, a person bai- 
Ex lle^, V. to banish, traasport 
Ex fst^ «. to be, to live 
Ex ts'tAnce, n. a state of being 
Exit, n. a departure ; death 
Ex ArH)! tAnt, a. excessive 
Ex pAnd^ V. to sptread, enlarge ' 
Ex pAnse', n. a wide extent 
Ex pAn'^sion, n. a spreading out 
Ex pA^i Ate, [tt like shA] v. teenlaigt 

upon ; to range at large, rove 
Ex i>Act', V. to look for, h<Mpe 
Ex pAc t Action, n. the act of expecting 
Ex p^'dl An c^, n. propriety, fitoeat 
Ex p6'd2 Ant, «. proper ; n. mean^ 
Ex'pA elite, a. quick ; v. to AiciKtalA 
Ex pftl', V. to banish, drive out 
Ex pi^nse^ n. cost, charges 
Ex pA^rS Attce, n. practical knowledge 
Ex pAri mAnt, n. trial of any tking 
ExT)Art', a. dexterous « skilful 
Ex p2 r Action, n. an e^, respimtioil 
Ex pire', v. to exhale ; to endi dit 
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Bk pl&tn', V. to illustrate, expound 
Ex pUido'f V, to reject ; oiake a report 
£x fUbh/, n. an action, achievement 
£x pl6re^, Vi to search, examine 
Ex p^^ V. to lay open ; endanger 
Ex p^ til l&'tion, [t(i like tshaj n. de- 
bate, a reasoning with 
Ex dt&sm', v. to declare, represent ; a, 

plain; n. a message sent 
Ex pr^s'sion, n. ibrm of speech 
Ex pr^^slv«, a. proper to express } full 
Ex pftFsion, n. the act of expelling 
Ex'qu! the, a. exijjsUent, choice 
Ex tind^, V. to stretch oat, widen 
Ex t^n^sion, n. the act of extending 
Ex tin'stve, a. wide, large, general 
Ex i^nt'f n. compass, degree 
I Ex tkn^h &te, v. to lessen, palliate 
Ex ti^rl o&r,a..oatward, external 
Ex tftr'mi Bite, v. to destroy 
Ex tir^n&l, a. outward, visible 
Ex tlnct '^ a. extinguished, put out 
Ex tfnc^tioQ, n. alralition 
Ex ttn^gutsh, V. to put out, destroy 
Ex xAl'f V. to praise, magnify 
Ex tfirt', V. to get by force 
Ex^trict, n. substance extracted 
Ex trAct', V. to draw out, select 
Ex tr&or'dt n&r f, a. eminent 
Ex tr2Vi g&nce, n. prodigality 
Ex tr&v^ft g&nt, a. wasteful, wild 
Ex trime', n. the utmost point j i 

greatest, highest degrfse 
Ex trftm^i t^, n. utmost point 
Ex h/b^ rUnt, a. abundant 
Ex &lt^ V. to rejoice, triumph 



eye 



Eye, [1] n. the organ of sight 
Eyelid, [HldJ n. cover of the 

1* . 
F&^ble, n. a feigned story, an instruc- 
tive fiction ; t>. to feign, invent 
F&b^rlck, n. a building, edifice 
F4ce, n. visage ; v. to oppose 
F& ctl^l t&te, V, to make easy 
F4 cIH t^,n. easiness, readiness 
Fftct, n. reality ; action or deed 
Flection, n. a party, tumult 
Fic^M t^, n, aoility, poWer of mind 
F4de, V. to wither, decay 
F&tL tr. to be de^cient, perish 
FW4lng, n. a deficiency, defect 
F4fn, a. glad, obliged; ad. gladly 
Fitnt, fl^ languid ; v. to swoon, sink 
F&ir, a. beautiful ; n. the female sex 

ad. gently, civilly 
Fiir'nlss, n. honesty j beauty 
F&tth, n. belief, confidence 
F&ith'f&l, a. firm to the truth 
Flllth^fU nftss, n. honesty, veracity 
FittVlSss, a. unbelieving, false 
FA^con, n. a species of hawk 



Filll, V. to drop ; n. act of falUng 
F&l U'cious, a. deceitful, false 
F&1^1& c^, n. deceit, sophism, fraud 
F&ise, a. not true, counterfeit * 
FlWh&od, n. a lie, an untruth 
F4me, n. honour, renown, glory 
Fa mil iar, [ilk m!l^y&r] a. afiablo ; d*> 

mestick ; n. an intimate 
Fa mil i ar i ty, [fl mtl yi lir^h tki] n. 

easiness of conversation 
Fa mil iar ize, [flL mll^y&r Ixe] v, to 

make easy by nabit, accustom 
F&ml 1^, fi. a household, race 
' ^Fftm^nc, n. scarcity of fbod, death 
F4'mofts, a. celebrated, renowned 
Fin, n. an instrument to move the 

air; v. to cool ; to blow with a fiui 
Fft il&t^l c!«m, n. enthusiasm 
F& nit'!ck,a. enthusiastick 
Fin^cl f&l, a. imaginative, odd 
F&n'cf , n. inclination, imagination 
F&n tfts^t! cftl, ) a. irrational, imagi- 
Fln t&s^t}ck, ) nary, whimsical 
FAr, ad. afar ; a, distant, remote 
F4rcc, n. a dramatick rcmresehtation 
F&re YfkWf n. leave ; aa. adieu 
Firm, n. land occupied by a farmer 
FAr^TH^r. a. more remote ; ad. more 

remotely ; v. to promote 
FAr^TH^st, a. at the greatest distance 
F&sh'^An, n. form, custom; e. to fit 
FAsh^idn & ble, a. being in fashion 
FAst, V. to abstain from food ; n. ab- 
stinence from food ; ad. firmly 
Fha'teUf «. to make fast 
F&t, n. the oily part of flesh ; a. fleshy ; 

V. to make fat 
FA't&l, a. deadly, mortal 
F&te, n. destiny, event 
FA^TH^r, n. a parent ; protector 
FA^TH%r-}n-lftw, n. the father of one's 

husband or wife 
FA^TH^r Iftss, a. without a father 
FftTH^Am, V. to penetrate; n. six feet 
F& tlgtie\ V. to tire; n. weariness 
F&t^ten, V. to grow fat 
Fftult,;n. offence, blemish 
Fftult^l^, a. without fault, perfect 
F&'vo&r, n. kindness; v. to assist 
F&^vo&r & ble, a. kind, propitious 
F&^vo&r !t€, n. any thing beloved 
FAwn, n. a young deer ; o. to flatter 
Fiar, n. terrour ; v. to dread 
Fhar^fhly a. timorous, afraid 
Fiar^l^, a. free from fear 
F&ost, n. a festival ; v. to eat 
Fka^thref [t like tsh] n. cast of the face 
Pie'ble, a. weak; sickly 
F^ed, V. to nounsh, eat ; n. food 
Fiel, V. to perceive by the touch 
FieKtog, ». sensibility, tendemei^ 
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Ftet, n. tlie plural of foot 
F^^o. V. to invent, dissemble 
F^ itc^l t^, [c tike s] ». bappiti 
F^U, a. cruel 3 v. to knock down 
FH'iim^n, an associate, equal 
Fi l&^m o&s, u. wicked, vile 
F^^mMe, n. one of the female sex j a. 

feninine, tender, soft 
FSr mftnt', «. to rarefy^ exaU 
Fir'rf t ». a place for passinff a river 

or luLe^ «. to convey in a boat 
Fir^ttU, a. ihBtful,abundaat 
F^r t!li tf, n. fruitfulness 
Fir'vld, a. vebeaieBt, Malout 
Fir^voor, n, heat of eund, seal 
F^tlr, «. to rankle, corrupt 
Ffts'tTv*, m. Jojrotts, gay 
F^h, V. to brinjg a thui^ 
F%t't£r,*«. t» emehaiA, bind 
F&t^tlM, n. chaiaa for the feet 
F^^v&r, n. a disease, beat 
F^^vlr !sh« a. troiri>led witlf a fever 
Few, [fb] «. a soall number 
Fickle, a. chaogeal^, unfixed 
Flection, n. a story invented, lie 
Fi dSHt^, n. honesty, faithfulness 
Fi^ld, tt. cultivated groand 
Fi^nd, n. an iafiwrnal being, devil 
Ftiroe, a, fortone, outn^ons 
Fiirce^nftss, n. fury, vioknce 
Fl^ftr ff a, hot, wann, passionate 
Ftftten,4k three times five 
FIT t^, a. five times ten 
FlgAt, V. to combat ; ft. a battle 
F^fcfe, n. a number, shape, image j 

V. to form into shape 
FU ial, [fU^ySl] a. like a son 
Fill, V. to make full 5 ». fVikiesi 
Fi^n&l, «. conolasive, ultaomte 
Flnd> o. to discover 3 furnish 
Fine, a. not coarse ; pure $ H. penalty ; 

V. to inflict a penalty ; refine 
f^^^r, [g hard] n. part of the hand 
Finish, V. to complete, end 
Fl'nlte, a. limited, created 
Flre^ n. that- which bums, heat 
Firm, (firm] a. fast, strong^ n. the 

names of traders in company 
Ffr^m&m&nt, [Hike ft] n. the sky, air 
FlrraKnlss, [l like ft] n. stability 
Ffrst^ a. earliest ; ad. before others 
F!sh, n. an animal living in tvater ; v. 

to catch fish, catch by art 
Fit, n. paroxysm ; a. proper 3 i». to suit 
Five, a. four and one 
Ftx, «. to fiifften, place, eettle 
Flambeau, [flim'bftl n. a lifted torch 
Fl&me, V, to blaxe 5 n. a Waze 

TA^lm r ' *• ®^ ^*>« flatters 
mt'tftr J-, n. false praise 



Flix, n. a plant from which Unto ii 

made 
Flfte, V. to run, shun, avoid 
FlAe'c^^, a, woolly, soft \Wb 

Fl^et, n. a company of ships; a. iioi* 
Fl^e^Ung, pa. passing swifuy 
Fiftsh, n. jxurt of the body 
Flftx J bill tf, n, pUancy 
Fil^At, n. the act <tf flying 
Fling, ft. to throw 4 ». a Uirew 
Flit, «. to fly away, flutter 
F16at, V. to swim i^n. apt of fiowutt 
rPlAck, n. a conqaany of sheep, hiraif 

&4S. } o. to assemble in crowds 
FlSod, n. inundation } v^ to deluge 
Fl&or, n. the bottom of a room 
FlAiuiee, ». a loose trimming on tre- 

men's apparel ; r. to move, kk^ 
Floftr^lsh, V. to thrive $ m. a boast 
Fl^w, V. to run ^ n. a rise of water 
F164r^£rv n. the blossom of a plant 
Flft'^'irf, a. adorned with towers 
Flftc'td ite, {t& like tah&] t^ to wafer 
Flftc th 4'tion, (t& Hke tshi] ii.aa- 

certainty, motion, change 
FI6^!d, «. a liquid ; a. flowing, soft 
Flftsh, V. to colour ; flow 
F15t't£r, «. to fly heavily 3 n. bony 
Fl^, n. winged insect ; v. to oisie 

with wings j to shun ; berst 
Vhaakf V. to fira^ 3 n, spume 
F6e, n. an enemy, opponent 
Fdg, n. a thick mist, vapour 
F5ld, V. to double up, emit 3 n. a pa 

for Bheep } a denme 
F&^ll &ge, n. leaves, tufU of trees 
Fdl'16co, e. to go after, attend 
FAl'lAto fir, n. one who follows 
F6l^l^, n. foolishness, weakneai 
F6 mftnt^ «. to cherish with heat 
FAnd, eu tender, Ibolish, vain 
Fdnd^nftn, n. tender passion, likkig 
Fdod, n. victnals, nourishment ' 
Fdol, n. an idiot 3 buflei^ 
F/k>l'3Bh,a. void of understanding 
FfioFlsh nlm^ n. silliness, folly 
F&ot, n. the part on which we staa^} 

a measure of tS inclMaci 
F&ot^liw, n. foundati<Mi, baeis 
Fftot'stfy, n. a track, trace 
F6ot^gt^, n. a stool for the fiiet 
FAp, n. a vain felioMr, coxcomb 
Fftr, pr. in fkvourof ; emj. beoaase 
FArbe&r', v. topaase, abstain 
FAr beir'iace, n. lenity, delay 
FAr bid', c. to prohibit, oppose 
FArce, n. strength j e. to eompel . 
FAr'ci ble, o. strong, powerful 
FAre eA', v. to qtiit j go before 
FAr'clgrn, a. not domestick, distant 
FAre AnAie^, v. to know previously 
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fifrre'mAst^ a. first in place 
Vbre 8^e% v. to see Mforeband 
Fbre'Blghif n. foreknowledge 
F6r'^t, n. a natural wck)d . 
F6r kv'^Tf ad. always, eternally 
F6re widoa^, v, to caution, advise 
Vbr^Mi, V. to lose } n. a penalty 
Fhrgbi'Ja bard} V. to lose memory' of 
FArgj^t^fofn^sBytg haid] n.n«^gligence 
Fftr give', fg hard] v. to pardon, remit 
FAr fftve'n&s, \g naid] n. pardon 

f&r lom^ a. deserted, helpless, lost 
(rm, V. to shape ; tu figure, order 
FAr'mftl, a. ceremonious, a^cted 
F&r m&'tion, fk the act of forming 
Fftrm'Ar, n. maker ; ii. first of two 
Phr^mt di ble, a. terrible, dreadful 
F6rm'l&8s, a. shapeless, irregular 
F6r ahkeff v. to leave, desert 
F&rth, ad. forward, on, out 
Fftr tl fl e&'tioR, n, a guard, defence 
Fdr'tl f^, t). to strengthen, secure 

fftr'tl tbde, n. courage, bravery 
or ta. note, [f^r'tshft n&te] a. lucky 
For tune,rf&r'tsh&ne]n.chance ; estate 
Fbr^tft o. four times ten 
F&r^w&rd, v. to hasten, accelerate ; a. 

ready y confident } ad. onward 
FAs't^r, V. to nurse, cherish 
FA&l, a. unclean, impure, dirty 
FAAnd, V, to build ; pa. of to find 
F&&n d&^tion, ij^ the basis ', caus^ 
Fft&n'dSr, n. a. builder, caster; ». to 

■ grow lame ; sink, fall 
F&&n'taln, ». a spring ; first cause 
F6ur, a. twice two. 
F^«r'sc6re, a. four times twenty 
F6urth, a. the ordinal of four 
FAiirl, n. a bird, winged animal 
Frig'm&nt, n. an imperfect piece 



Fr&^ffr&nt. a. sweet of smelly odorous 
Fr&tl, a. weak* liable to err 
TrhiVtf, n. weakness, instability 
Fr&me, n. a case, shape ; v. to form 
Frftn'tick, a. mad, distracted 
Frdud, n. deceit, artifice, cheat 
Fr&iigAt, pa. laden ', n. a freight 
Fr6e, a. at liberty ; v. to liberate 
Fr^e'd5m, vk. liberty, independence 
Fr^'ndn, n. one at liberty 
Fr^ thlnk'Sr, n. k libertine, infidel 
Fi^eze, V. to congeal Mrith cold 
FrftnX^, ^- madness, distraction 
Fri'qnent, a. oflendone, common 
Fri Quftsf , 9-. to visit often 
Fj*^, a. new ; not salt ; cool 
Frftt, V. to rub, wear awav ; to vex ; 

n. agitation of mind, or liquon 
Fr&t'fU; a. peevish^ angry 



Frftt'fi&l nftss, n. p e t Y « | yi < s B toider 
Frl'&r, n. a religious brother or some 
Friftnd, n. an intimate, companion 
Friftnd'lf^, a. kind, ftvevrable 
Friind'snlp, n. kindness, regard 
FrigAt,/t;. to terrify 5 «. terronr 
Frig&t'f&l, a. terrible, dreadful 
Frfth. M. a strait of the sea 
Frlv'd lofts, a. slight, unimportant 
FrAff, n. a small amphibious animal 
FrM'tck, ft. a prank ; v. to play pranks 
FrAltck sAme, a. gay, jocund 
Frftm, pr. away ; ever since 
FrAst, n. the act of congelation 
Fr6i^, n. a look of di^easure $ ».t9 

iriiow dislike by fVowns 
Frft'g&l, a. thrifty, sparing, careftil 
Fr& gftli t^, ». good hnsbandfy 
Frflit, n. the prodnce of trees, dec. 
FrAit'nU, a. fertile, prolifiek 
Fru i tion, [fril tsh^ftn] n. enjoyment 
Frfts'tr&te, t>. to defeat 
Fu el, [fh'n] n. matter for the fire 
F&'g! tlve, a. volatile ; n. deserter 
F&l fll', o. to accomplish 
F&U, a. filled, entire ; ad. fhlly 
Ffill ^ed% a. having lar^ eyes 
Fftl'ness, ft. plenty, comfrfetenesa 
F&nd, n. stock, capital 
Fftn dA min't&l, a. original, chief ' 
F&'nSr ftl, n. a burial ; a. used for or 

relating to a burial 
F&r, n. soft hair : v. to cover with fat 
F&'rl o&s, a. violent, passionate 
Fftr'nlsh. v, to supply, equip 
Fir'n! tftre, [t like tsh] n. moveables 
Fftr^r^to, n. a long trench, hollow 
Fftr'THir, ad. at a greater distance 
Fh'rf, n. madness, passion, rase 
Fu ture, [Cb'tshiire] a. that wfaieh is 

to come ; n. the time to come 
F& t&^rl t;^, n. time to come 

G. 
G&tn> n. profit y v. to obtain 
GhVKx fr, n^ a broad circle in the sky; 

the milky way 
Gile, n. a' blast of wind 
G&il, n. bile ; v. to rub off the skki 
Gil'iai\t, a. gay, brave, fine 
GftI lint', n. a wooer, lover 
G&me. n. a play ; animals pursued > v. 

to play, sport 
Gaol, [ j&le] n. a prison 
G&p, n. an opening, avenue 
G4rb, n. drees, attire, clothes 
Giir'den, fi. place for fruits, het4>s,fte. 
G^r'lind, n. a wreath of flowers 
Qlfip, V. to p^nt for breath ; %. a con* 

vulsive c'»tch of breath 
G&te. n a large door, opening 
GftTH'lr, V. te collect i. to thiokeB 
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Gin'Af, a. thoWj, splendid 
Giy, a. airy, cheerluL merry 
G4y'* t^, n. cheerfulness j pomp 
Gkze, V. to look earnestly 
G&m, n. a jewel, precious stone 
G^n'^r il, n. one that commands an^ 

army ; a. common 3 extensive 
Gin ir ^^tion, n. ofi't»pring, family 
Gill ir ds^l t^. n. liberality 
Gin^ir 0&8, a. liberal, noble 
Gi^nt &1, a. native, natural, festive 
Gi^iil fts, n. intellectual power 
Gin'tfle, n. a pagan, heathen 
Gin'tle, a. sou, mild, meek 
Gin'tlem&n, n. a term of civility 
Git/tle niss, n. meekness; tenderness 
Gia^b Ine, a. true, not spurious 
Gk Am'e tr^, n. the science of quan- 
tity, extension, and magnitude 
Git, [g hardl v. to obtain, acquire 
GAUst^l^, a. like a ghost, pale 
Gl'^nt, n. a man unnaturally large 
Gl^Snt-llke, a. gigantick, vast 
GT(^'dt niss, [g hard] n. unsteadiness 
GWd^, [g hard] a. whirling, light 
Glf^ [g hard] n. a thing given 
G> giu^tlck, a. big, giant-like 
Gtld, [g hard] v. to adorn, frighten 
Gir die, [gir^dl] n. a belt 
GUe, (g hard] v. to bestow, allow 
GlUd, a. cheerful, gay, pleased 
G1lld'den,o. to make glad, cheer 
G14de, n. an opening in a wood 
Glild^niss, n. joy, exultation 
Glance, V. to view obliquely; strike; 

n. a quick view 
G14re, V. to shine ; n. lustre 
Gl&ss, n. an artificial transparent sub- 
stance ; a. made of glass 
Gliam, n. lustre ; v. to shiye 
Glian, v: to gather the remains 
GlM)e, n. turf, soil, ground 
Glide, V. to pass smoothly 
Glhn'mir, v. to shine faintly 
Glh'^n, V. to shine, glitter 
Glls'tir, V. to shine, sparkle 
Gllt'tir, V. to gleam, shine 
Gl^^, n. a sphere, ball 
Gl^m, n. darkness ; heaviness. 
Glftom'^, a. obscure ; melancholy 
■ GWrl ff, V. to praise, extol 
G16'rl ofts, a. noble, illustrious 
G16'r^, n. praise ; v. to rejoice 
G16ss, n. a superficial lustre 
Glfts's^, a. shming, smooth 
GI610. V. to burn, grow hot, shine j n. 

varmth ; brightness 
Gliio'wflrm, n. a species of fly 
Graft w, V. to bite ; corrode 
Gft, V. to move, walk, proceed 
GbcHf n. starting-pok, final purpoise 



GAd, n. the Supreme Being 
G6d'hiad,n. Deity, divine natnfs 
GMd, n. a bright yellow metal 
G61'den, a. made of gold 
G6od, a. proper, fit, not evil 
G6od'nis8, n. desirable qualities 
G&od«, n. furniture, merchandise 
Gfiostf, n. a -large water-fowl 
G6re, n. clott^ blood ; v. to wound 

with horns,. stab, pierce 
Gftr'gfln,n. any thing horrid 
GA8'pil,n. the holy book of thechilfr 

tian revelation, divinity 
G6&t, n. a painful disease 
GftVirn, V. to rule, mana^ 
G^v%m mint. n. adihinirtration of 

publick affairs ; r^[alarity 
Gov^ir noftr, n. ruler, commander 
Grftce, n. favour, virtue; omameotj 

V. to favour, adorn 
Grftce'f&l, a. comely, beautiful 
Grft''cjous, a. merciful, kind 
Grft dft'tion, n. pr^ress, order \gntt 
Grad u al, [grftcrjb HI] a. done byde* 
Griin,n. corn, seed ; weight 
Grftm^mftr, n. the science of speaking 

or writing correctly [mar 

Grftm m&t'fcftl, a. belonging to gram* 
Grftn'ft rf, n. a storehouse 
Gr&nd, a. great, illustrious 
Grftn die', n. a man of high rank 
Gran deur, [grftn'jftr] n, magnificence 
Grand'fU THir, n. the father of a &- 

ther or mother 
Gr^nt, p. to admit ; n. a gift 
Gripe, n. a kind of fruit 
GrJsp, V. to seize ; n. a gripe, hold 
Gr&ss, n. the herbage of fields 
Grfts''s^, a. covered with grass 
Grite'fSl, a. acceptable, pleasant 
Grftt 1 fi ci'tion, n. pleasure, delight 
Griti f^, V. to indulge, please 
Grftt'l tilde, n. duty to benefactors 
Gr&ve, a. sober, solemn; flat;*. » 

place'for the dead 
Gri^'vir, n. one that engraves 
Grftvi t;^. n. seriousness ; weight 
Gr&v, a. white mixed with black 
Great, a. large, eminent 
Greit''niss, n. largeness, power 
Grie'd^, a. ravenous, eager 
Grien, a. unripe, young, fresh, Bflt 

dry ; n. a grassy plain 
Griet, v. to aiddress, salute 
Griif, n. sorrow, trouble of mind * 
Grtive. v. to mourn ; afflict 
Grtiv'ofts, a. afflictive, painful 
Grlmftce', n. distortion of coante- 

nance; air of affectation 
GrAan, n. a deep sigh 5 » to bie««* 

with a mounuul noise 
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, n. tlitlMJn b«^, bulk ; 12<ios- 

ea i «. paipi»ble i thick 
Gr6t, y ». A t9MW9, a cave for oool* 
Gr6t^t6, > AMt aji4 pltaauM 
GrA&nd, n. 1»b4i eaitb 
GrA&ad')i^, o. void of raaton 
Grbv^fk, a walk abaded ^ tieet 
Grdcoy V. to iii6feQM» v«f«tala 
QTbwth, n. incraaM, ▼ajietMioa 
6r&dU; V. to anvjr j t^ m wiU 
Gti&rd, M, daleace i «. todofi ind 
GtCrtr^dl in, n. ono who has tho oara 

of anotbat » a. proteciing 
Gii^t, 1A. oaa who is entartaincii 
Giii^dincc, •. directioB 
Gidde, «. to diract, inatniot ; #. one 

who direct* aaother 
' GKlle^f&l^ a, wily; deceitfql 
G«!lt, n. ao offeree, crime 
Gttllta^ a. iaaoeeiH, hanalaia 
Guilt' ff «. not inaooent; wicked 

S(l5e, n. manaer, habit, drofs 
Uf, ». a larye bay ; an aby«8 
Gftin, n. tbe Juice of trees ; the eab- 

stance eacioMBg tjjie teeth 
G&n, n. ieaafflisaBie for&^amia 

H. 
fU^Hf n. onfitoaiftry use, dress 
H&b ! t&^tioo, n. plaoe of abode 
H& bit'd M, [t like tsb] «. customary 
Hi btt'<l jkte, Cl»t t like tsh] v. to ac- 

custom to ; to use often 
l^ldl, n. frozen rain 3 itU. term of salu- 
tation ; V. to pour down bail 5 to call 
tOy to salate 
H&ir, n. coverinff of the head 
Hal cy on, [hil^shi ftn] n. a sea bird 

a. fiaoid; quiet, calm 
H^f, n. one of t^vo equal parts 
Hfti^s^r, n. a rope lees than a cable 
HWIM} «• a small village 
H&nd. n. a part of the b<Ml^, the palm 

with the tiagers ; v. to give 
H&ne, tf. to suspend, put 
HUp^Sss, a. unnHopV) unlucky 
Hftp^l^; ad. peraa venture 
Hftp^peo, «. to come to pass 
Hlp^i iv&ss, n. felicity, content 



H&ppf-, a. blessed, felicitous 
m r&agii^', 
to SBMe a speech 



£\ n, a speech, oration ; v. 



H4r^&r, m. a port ; 1;. to shelter 
H^rd, a. firm, close ; severe 
Hir^den, « to make hard 
Hdrd'niss, n. a hard quality 
Hjlrd^ahtp, n. cnielty, injury 
H&re, n. a well known animal 
Iftlrm, n. injary f «. to hurt 
H4rm'1^88r a. iBnocej:it, innocioiw 
H4r mAn'lck, a. musical 
HAr iq^aI #4i# A- maUtdi9H9 



H4r^m6u f, n. concflpjiy Iff— nwnt 
H^, n. a musical initnimeat } 9. t^ 



play on thft harp 
Harsh, a. i 



auatfure, peeviab 

iUrsb^nisa, n. roughness, sofymaii • 

H4r^v^, fi. the season for r«apiilf# 

&c. ', the crop gathered 
Hiate, n. hurry j v. to hu^ 
H4^s^n, V. to Unrry, urge on 
Hks'tf,a. sudden, qiHcky raali 
H&te, V. to detest ; n. dislike 
H4'trM, ». malignity, ill wiiQ 
H&ngh^tl nhs», n. pnde, arrogao^qi 
H^ugh^if, a. proad, loAy 
H^unt, V. to a^ipaar f>eq««enUy } ». n 

place of resort 
Have, v.* to possess, e^joy, h<dd 
H^y'ook, •. waste, deatructloii, r^in 
HAwk, n. a bird of prey 
Hiw'thArn, n. a kind of boih 
H^, n. dried grass 
Hfts'Ard, n, chance } v. to risk 
H^, pro. a male, the maM that wfs 

named before 
H^od, n. that which contaios thfi 

brain; «. to lead, cmomaad 
H^od^^, a. withovt a head 
HAod^ldng, «. tboiightlfiM ; ad. rashly 
H^od'strong, a. ungovernable 
H^al, V. to cure ', reconcile 
Health, n. freedom fVom sickness » «■ 
Hi^lth^f&l; a. free from sicknesp 
H^ap, n. a pile j «. to pile, add 
H^ar, V- to perceiie by the ear 
H^ard, V. did hear 
H^flr'fir, n. one who hears 
H&ar^tng, n. the sense by whicfa iO^^^ 

are perceived j a trial 
He^rt, n. the seat of life 
H«lrt^t^lt, a. &lt in the conscience 
H^at,n. warmth, passion, rage 
H^th, n. a plant ; common ground 
H^afmen, n. an idolater, pagan 
Hkave, V. to cast, lift ; n. swell, liH 
U^av'«n, n. the regions above, sky; 

'residence of the blessed 
Hdav^en b6rn, a. holy, celestial 
H^av^en 1^, ad. divinely ; a- celeatinl 
H^avi n^ss, n, weight, dubaesg 
H^av'f, a. weighty j dull 
Hfedge, ». a fence made of thenift, 

biif^hes, &c. ) V. to n^e a hedge 
Hied, n. care, caution } v. to rq^uod 
H6ed'l^, a, careless, negligent 
Uke\, n. the hind part of the foot 
HHC^T, u. a yowng cow 
Hdg&t, u. elevatiuA, awounit 
Beigh'tM, V. to raise, exalt 

IH^ir, n. one who inherits by Uv 
lihUffi. the residence of wicked l|Uy 
itsi tbeirAya,priaoii 
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mip, n. aaiiitaiice i v. to aasist, aid 

H^ip 1^, a. destitute of help 

He mb'tlck, n. half a vene 

Hkn, n. the female of fowls 

H^nct, ad. trndifU. away, at a distance 

Hince^fbrth, ad. from tlus time 

HiTfftro. a female 

H^Tb, n. a plant [general 

Her bage, r^r^bldi] n. grass, herbs in 

Hftrd, n. a nock, drove, company 

Hire, ad. in this place 

Hire if t£r, ad. in future time 

HAreb^' ai<. bythis 

Hire t6 fore^, aa. formerly 

Hir^mh, n. a solitary person 

Hi^rft, n. a brave man, warriopr 

Hi r^^lck, a. brave, noble 

Hir'i Ism, n. the qualities of a hero 

Hisi t&te, V. to piuse, doubt 

Hi«l t&^tion, n. aoubt, uncertainty 

Hew, [hh] v.-to cut with an axe 

Hide, V. to conceal, lie hid ; n. skin 
of an animal 

Hld'i o&s, a. horriMe, friffhtfol- 

Hlg'A, a. tall, lofty, proud 

Hill, n. elevation ofground 

Him, pro. that man 

Hint, n. a remote suggestion 3 1^. to 
allude, bring to mind 

Hire, n. wraffes ; v. to engage 

Hit, pro. belonging to him 

Hiss, n. the noise of a serpent ', cen- 
sure ; V. to cry like a serpent 

Hfs t6'r! in, n. a witter of history 

Hls''t6r f, n. a nanf!ition of facts 

HlTH'fir, ad. to this place 

HlTH'ir t6, ad. to this time, yet 

H6ard, v. to lay up privately 

Hftarse, a. having a rough voice 



H6o''rf^, a. gray with age, white 
Hdff,f». general name of swine 
H6ld, V. to keep, detain ; n. a support, 

catch ; int. stop ! forbear ! 
HdH6to, a. void within 3 n. a cavity 
Hl/lf, a. pure, pious, religious 
Hdm^&ge, n. respect, obedience 
H6me, n. place of residence 
Hftme'l^, a. inelegant, coarse 
H^me'wArd, ad. towards home 
HA mh gi'ni ftl, a. of the same nature 
Mn^ist, a. upright, sincere, just 
Hftn'o&r, n. dignity, reputation, vir- 
tue J V. to reverence 
Hbn'otr h ble, a. illustrious, noble 
JHbn'ohr & bl^, ad. reputably, nobly 
H6ot, V. to shout in contempt 3 n. a 

shout of contempt 5 cry of an owl 
H6pe, n. confidence in a future event 3 

V. to expect with desire 
H6pe^liss, a. without hope [the view 
Hi rl'z^B, n. tke line that tarminatee 



H6rn, n. defensive wMpont oF 1 ^ 

quadrupeds 3 a wind mstrament 
Hdr'rl ble, a. dreadful, terrible 
HAr^rfd, a# offensive, hideous 
Hdr^roftr, n. terrour, dread 
H6rs«, n. an animal 3 machine 
Hfts'pl t& ble, a. kind to strangen 
HSe'pl tU, n. a place for the reception 

of the sick and poor 
HAs pi tiFl t^, n. the practice of en- 
tertaining strangers, liberality 
HAst, n. a landlora 3 an army 
Hds'tlle, a. adverse; opposite 
HAe till t^, n. open war, enmity . 
HAt. a. having heat, furious 
HbQT,n. space of sixty minutes 
HA&s€, n. a place of abode 
HA&se, V. to harbour, shelter 
HAv^£r, «. to hang over head ' 
H/hfr, ad. in what manner 
H6^ iv'fir, od.nevertheless, yet 
HA^l, V. to cry as a dog 
Hftd'dle, V. to do a thing in a burry, 

crowd together 3 n. a crowd 
H6e, n. shs^e of colour, tint 
H&ge, a. vast, large, immense 
H&m, V. to buzz 3 n. a low noise 
H&'mftn, a. having the qualities of ^ 

man 3 belon^nff to man 
H& mine', a. kind, tender, civil 
Hb min'l t^, n. the nature of man j 

benevolence, kindness 
Hftm'ble, a. modest, submissive 3 v. t« 

subdue 3 condescend 
Hh mil I i'tion n. act of humility { 

abatement of pride 
Hb mIFI t^, n. humbleness 
f^'mo&r, n. moisture 3 merriment, 

jocularity 3 v. to gratify 
Hnn^drid, a. ten times ten 
Hbn'gAr, [g hard] n desire of food 
Hbn'gr^, a. desirous of food 
H&nt, V. to pursue 3 n. a chase 
Hbn'ting, n. the act of chasing 
H&nts'min, n. a hunter 
llftrl, V. to throw with violence 
Hftr^'rl cftn«, n. a violent storm 
Ilbr'r^, n. haste 5 v. to hasten 
Hbrt, n. harm 3 v. to injure 
Hftrt'f&l, a. pfrnicious, injurious 
Hfts^b&nd, n. h married man [tilla^ 
H&s^b&nd mAn, n. one who works u 
H&s'bin dr^, n. tillage 3 care 
H&sh, V. to still 3 int. silence ! 
H&t, n. a poor cottage 
HAz zk', tnt. a'shout or cry of jey 
HJ-'min, n. the god of marriage 
Hymn, n. a song of praise [sitioa 
Hy- pAth'i sis, n. a system upon suppo- 

Fete l», n, dripping wtter firoies 
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f Ai'k, n. mental imagination 

I d^&l, a. mental, intellectual 
.Id'lftt,n. afool 

Fdle, a. unemployed, laiy $ «. to spend 

the time in laziness 
Fdle uiss, n. sloth, laziness 
Itldl'& t£r, n. a worshipper of idols 
If, conj. suppose that, allow that 
Ig^n6 rftnce, n. want of knowledge 

Sfnb rftnt, a. without, knowledge 
1, a. sick 9 bad j n. wickedness 
U lib^^r &1, a. sparing, ungenerous 
Ill^ndss, n. badness ; sickness 

II l&me', «. to enlighten, adorn 
n l&^ml n&te, v. to enlighten 
U l&^mlne, v. to illuminate 
n lu sion, [11 l&^zh&n] n. false show 
n Ib^a^r f, n. deceiving 
n l&s^tr&te, V. toex][dam ; brighten 
n lAs tr&^tion, n. ex[^anation 
n Ifts^trl ofts, a. eminent, noble 
Im ase, [fan^mfdj] n. a picture ; idol 
•I ml^ln i r^, [g soft] a. fancied 
*I m&g tn &^tion, [g sou] n. idea 
*I mlLg^lne, {g soft] v. to think 
Im bibe^ V. to drink in, admit 
Im bh^tfir, V. to make batter 
Im briie', v. to steep^ soak 
Im'i t&te, V. to copj, resemble 
Im ! t&^tion,n. the act of copying 
Im'l tk tlve, a. inclined to copy 
Im m^. t^M ftl, a. trifling ; incorporeal 
Im m& ti rl U'l t^, n. an immaterial 

nature [to be measured 

Im mhas'tL r& ble, [s lik* zh] a. not 
Im m^MI ftte, a. infant, next to 
Im m^nse'', a. unlimited, vast 
Ibn mSn^sIt^, n. unbounded greatness 

Im^mi n&nt, a. impending 

Im mdd^ftr ate, a. excessive 

Im mftr^tlU, a. exempt frqpi death 

Im m6r tftH tf, n. immortal life 

Im m6ve^& ble, a. firm, unshak^i^ 

Im m&'nt t^, ti. exemption, freedom 

Im milre^, v. to enclose, shut in 

Im p&ir', V. to lessen, injure 

Ihn p4rt^, v. to grant, give 

Im p&r^tial, a. equitable, just 

Im p&r t! aii t;^, [tt like sh«] n. justice 

Im p&^tience, n. uneasiness 

Im p&^tient, a. uneasy, ea^er 

Im p^och^, V. to accuse, hinder 

Im p^d'i m&nt, n. hinderance 

Im p^l^ V. to urge forward 

Im p^nd^, V. to hang over 

Im p^ni t&nt, a. oMurate, hard 

Jm pftr cftp^tl ble, a. not to btf per- 

ceiyed, minute 
fin p^r^fk^, •. frail; defectiv* 



Im [xr f^^tion, n. a defect, fault : 
Im pi^rl &1, a. royal, regal 
Im pi^rl o&s, a. haughty, lordly 
Im p&r^tl^inc«, n. rudeness, foUy ' 
Im pftr^ti nftnt. a, intrusive, saucy 
Imp^t ik bs'l tf, [Ist t Uketsh] n. vio- 
lence, fury, venemence, force 
Im p^t'b ods, [t like tsh] a. violent 
Im pi^'i t^, n. wickedness 
Im''pl ofts, a. wicked, profane 
Im pi&nt^, V. to ingraft, insert 
Im pllo^lt, [c like s] a. founded on the 

authority of others ; real 
Im pl6re^ v. to ask, entreat 
Im^p6rt, n. importance, tendency 
Im p6rt', V. to bring commodities frogi 

abroad ; to signuy 
Im pftr^t&nce, f^. consequence 
Im p6r't^nt, a. of consequence [tion 
Im pftr t&'nl t^, n. incessant solicita* 
Im p&se', V. to enjoin ', deceive 
Im p6 sf'tion, n. an injunction, op- 

predion , a cheat, fraud 
Im pds'sl ble, a. impracticable 
Im'p6 tftnt, a. weak, feeble 
Im prie^tl cA ble, a. unattainable 
Im pr^V v* to print, stamp* 
Im pr^s^sion, n. stamp ; influence 
Im pr^s^stve, a. tending to impress-'f 

forcible 
Im prAp^^r, a. unfit, unqqalified 
Im prdve^, v. to make IxBtter 
Im prdve^m&nt, ». the act of improT* 

ing ; advancement 
Im prn'dftncs, n. want of prudence 
Im prAMSnt, a. injudicious 
Im^pb dSnCe, n. immodesty 
Im^p&lse, n. influence, idea 
Imp6re^, a.unholy, unchaste 
Im p& t&^tion, n,. censure, blame 
Im pjite^,«. to charge upon 
In ac cfts'sl ble/a. not to be come at 
In Jlc^cii r&te, a. not accurate, faulty 
In ftc^tion, n. a state of rest 
' In fld vftr(t£n c^, n. negligence 
lai^d vftr^tSnt, a. inconsiderate 
In &n^t m&te, a. void of life 
Iff &u spl'cious, a. unfortunate 
In c&'pl b^, a. unfit, unable 
In^cSnse, n. a perfume ofibred to some 

deity [ment 

In c^nt^Ivs,tf. encouraging; n. incite- 
In cfts'sftnt, a. continual, unceasing 
Inch,n. the twelfth part of a foot 
In^cl dint, n. cumalfy ; an event 
In cite', V. to stir np, animate 
In cl vlP! t^, n. rvdeness 
In.clftm'^nt, a. unmerciful, harsh 
In ell nl^'tion, n. tendency, desire ! 
In cllne^ v. to bend, lean 
In cl&de^; V. t« comprise, enclo^S 
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Ino4n|»MUe,a iMoonatent 
In cAn chi'^l Ue, «. incompreheMiblt 
In cAn Mfkr I hi»f a. vnimporuni 
In el« ftld'Ar Ate^ a. omlam 
In cAn tWihat, a. iacompttibl* 
In oia^ttint, a. not firm^ Ttriable 
In cW«Un cf , «. ttstteedinan 
In cAn T^'nl ancf , «. ditadvuitaf « 
In cThaae',m. Ugrow, make more 
In cr«d^ Ue, c not te be beUeiod 
In cr^ U/tioD, n. a coterintf 
In efti'otof «. to teach, enforce 
In clkm^bdnt, a. im^oaed aa a daty 
In c&r^, e. to become liable to 
In oii'ffl ble, •. not to be cured 
in cWaion» ». an imrasion, attach 
In dft^t^ V. to pot into debt 
In died', ad, in trutb, in reality 
fa ddM ble. a. not to be erased 
fa dilnt\ V. to oetcb ^ coveaant 
In di p^'dftnct, n. eiemption fVon 

coatrol, freedom 
In dh vl^n'dhntf a, free 
In'dl an. n. a native of India ; aa all- 
original of Amerioa 
In'dl c4te, r. to point oat, ihcw 
In dt c&'tion, n. a sign, mark 
In diPfkr^huctf n. impartiality ; netl- 

tralitr > negligence . 
In differ Snt, a. careless ; impartial 
In'dl gftaee, n. want, poverty 
In dlg'nfat, a. angry, raging 
fa d§[ nHion, n. anger niied with 

contempt or di^ust 
fa die criet' , a. imprudent 
fa dla cri'tion, ». miprudence 
fa dts crtmi uJUe, a. conAacd 
In dts pfin'sA ble, a. necessary 
fa dis ttnct^, a. confused, obscnre 
fa di vid o al, [la dh vld'jii &\] n. a 

single person or thing 
hk'db Ikica, ». laziness, ease 
Jn'dh l^nt, M. careless, inattentive 
fa dftce',. V. to influence 
In d&ce^mftot, ». incitement 
fa dfthft^, e. to favour, humoer ^ 
fa d&Pg&Qce, A. kindness, fondnest, 

gentleness, forbearance 
In d&l'g%nt, «. mild, gentle 
fa (Hb^trt oia, a. diligent, laborious 
fa^dfts tr^. n. diligence, assiduity 
fa hPfi ble. «. inexpressible 
la ^ti ml ble, a. anoveall price 
In H eh'al ble, •. not to be excused 
fa (x hius'tM. a. not emptied 
In «x hios'tt ble, «. not to be spent 
In kx'b ri ble, o. inn, steadfast 
In'fl mods, a. notoriously bad 
In'fl mf, n. reproach, disgrace 
fa f&t & Vtion, [1st t like tsh] n. dep- 

rtvatlea of reason^ weakneas 



In^nint, n. a yoMt ohj 

fa fhT'9, tecoaolade tttm 

fa^f&r 4ncc, n. conclosien diawft Aitt 

prervioas aigamants 
la f&'rl o&r„* lewar ia ptaM 
fa4'%6t^ V. to annoy, distar^ 
fa'n nlu, a. unboaaded, I 
. In ftnitf, a. ioMieaai^ 
^fa firm, iln firm'] a. weak, Ibetate 
In ftr BU ty, [In ffcr'm* ti) n. weaknaM 
In flime', «. to set on fire ; irritate 
In Mention, u. the act of bending | va- 

riatioo > modulation of voice 
fa ahtfl ble, a. not to be bent 
In fllct', 9, to panish, lay upoa 
fa'ft& Inct, a. ascendant power 3 e.lo 

have power over ; to Inaa 
fa f&rm , V. to tell, inatract 
In flk mk'tion, fu iatalligeaoe 
In f&rm'lr,a. oae who inforav 
In frlnetf'mftnt, n. a violation 
In fiue', V. to poar in, inifare 
In gi'nl elks, a. witt^, inventive 
fa gk nh'l t^, a. genius, wit 
In gftn'li o&s, a. open, candid, fair 
In grUtt t&de, n. nnthankfulnesa 
fa gre dient, Hn gri'Jint] n. a comp^ 

nent part of a bodv ; a part 
fa hib'rt, V, to dWell, occupy 
In hAb'lt &nt, n. a dweller 
In h&r mA'nl oAs, a. unmusical 
fa h^rftnt, a. existing in eomethiig 

else ', inmate, inborn 
fa h^ti, a. to have by inheritance 
fa hir'lt ftnae, n. a patrimony 
In h4 mfai t^, n. cruelty 
fa iq iii toon, tin Ik'kwi tfis] a.anjalt 
In iq ui ty, [tn Ik'kwi ti] a. wicked- 
ness^ sin, injustice 
In j&nc'tion, n. command, order 
In'j&re, v. to wrong, hurt 
fa'j&r Ir, a. one that iiqurea 
in\|& rff a. hurt, reproach 
In j&8^uc€, n. unfair dealing 
In'm^, a. deepest withia 
Inn, n. a house of enteitainmeat 
In'n6 cittca, n. purity, harmleaaneM 
In'n6 cint, a. pure, f^ frcm fpuU 
In n6 vVtion, n. the introductioa ei 

novelty, change 
In n&'mir I ble, a. not to be numbeial 
fa 6f f&n'slve, a. harmless, paia 
fa ftr'd) nite, a. irregular 
In quire', v. to ask, seek oat ' 
In qul'rf^, n. interro||ation 
In quft'l tlvc, a. prying, curious 
fa sVtl & ble, [t like A] a, greedy 
In s&'tl 4to, [1st t like sh] a. not tob» 

satisfied, greedy 
fa scrlp^tion, a. a writton or c 

character $ name } epitaph 
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lii'alct, n. a fmall animal 

In ifta tl bIPI tf, n. stupidity 

In wkn'A \Aef o. void Qf sense [things 

In iftrt^ V. to place in or among other 

In sldi o&s, a. treacheroas, sly 
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In stg nlf 1 c&nc«^ > n. want of mean- 
In slg ntff c&n o^^ 5 ^^S^f meanness 
In s^ nIPl ckntf a. unimportant 
In jBln'& &te, v. to hint artfblly . 
In sin h Action, n. a hint 
In sfp^ld, a. without taste, dull 
In slat'y'V. to persist in, urge 
In^sft lince, n. haughtiness, oride 
In'sft lint, a. haughtjr^ prona 
bk sp^t^ V. to examine, view 
In spt rrtion, n. a drawing of the 

breath ; divine wisdom 
In ulre^ V. to breathe, or infuse into 
In ipfr'lt, V. to animate, excite 
In^st&ncc, n. example, motive 
In'st&nt, n. the present moment or 

month ; a. (}uick, urgent 
In stiod^, ad. m place of, equal to 
In'sttnct, n. natural desire or aversion 
Instinct^, a. moved, animated 
In str&ct', V. to teach, direct 
In str&c'tir, n. a teacher 
In strftc^tion, n. the act of teaching 
In str&c'tlve, a. giviuff knowledge 
In'strft m^nt, n. a tool, utensil 



In strd mSn^t&l, a. conducive to some 

end ; produced by instruments 
In suf ft cien c^, [In sftf flsh^in si] n. 

inadequateness, inability 
In 8&f fl^cient, a. inadequate 
In s&lt^, V. to treat with insolence 
In^sftlt, n. an act of insolence 
In sii'^pir ft ble, a. insurmountable 
In tftg''rl t^,, n. honesty, purity 
In tel lee tu al, Ttn til lik'tsh& 21] a. 

belonging to the mind, ideal 
In til'U gince, n. skill, notice 
In tiMl ffl ble, a. easily understood 
In tim^per Ince, n. excess 
In tind^, V. to mean, design 
In tint^, n. design, purpose 
In tin''tion, n. design, intent 
In tir cis^softr, n. a mediator, agent 
In'tir ist, n. money paid for use ; con- 
cern, influence ^ 
In'tir course, n. communication 
In tir fire^ v. to interpose 
In tir mid^dle, v. to interpose offi- 
ciously, to mix 
In tir miMi ite, a. intervening 
In tir^nAi, a. inward, intrinsiea 
In tir pftseS V. to mediate 
In tir rA gi^tion, n. an inquiry 
In tir rAg'i tlv#, a. denoting a ques- 
tion, questionarv 
In tir r5pt^, v, to hinder, divide 

C2 



In tir rftp^tion, n. hinderance, stop 

In tir sict^, V. to divide, cross 

In tir spirse^, v. to scatter here and 

there among other things 
In'tir vil, n. space, vacuity 
In tir vine', t. to come between 
In tis'ttnc, a. internal, inward 
In thrAl^ «. to enslave, shackle 
In^tl m&te, n. a familiar friend j v. fb 

hint ', a. near, familiar 
In^td, pr. noting entrance 
In t6Fir i ble, a. insufferable 
In tixi c&te, V. to make drunk 
[n tripid, a. fearless, brave 
In'trl c&te, a. obscure, perplexed 
In tri d&ce', v. to bring or usher in 
In tri dic'tion, n. the act of bringing- 

into notice ; a preface 
In trAde',r. to encroach 
In tr&'dir, n. one who intrudes 
In tru sion, [!n trdo'zh&n] n. the act 

of intruding ; an encroachment ■ 
In tr&^sfve, a. intruding 
In trftst', V. to put in trust 
In twine', v. to twist together 
In ftre', v. to habituate, accustom 
In v&dc', V. to assault, enter 
In v&'dir, n. an assailant, intruder 
In v&l'd & ble, a. inestimable 
In v&'rl & ble, a. unchangeable 
In vic'tlve, n. a severe censure 5 a 

satirical, abusive 
In vint^ V. to contrive, find out 
In vin^'tion, n. disco verv ; a fiction 
In virt', V. to turn upside down 
In vist', V. to confer; array 
In vis'tl gite, V. to search out 
In vis tt g&'tion, n. examination 
In vit'ir ite, a. fixed, obstinate 
Tn vtd^ o&s, a. envious, malignant 
In vlg'i rite, v. to animate, enforce 
In vl^ 1& ble, a. not to be hurt, pre- 

faned, or broken 
In vVI ble, a not to be f 



In vt t^'tion, n. an inviting 
Ih vlte^ ^. to bid, persuatte, call 
In vWin tft rff a. done unwillingly 
In vAlv«', V. to inwrap, entangle 
In'wird, a. placed within ; ad. within 
I ron, [I'&rn] n. a hard metal 3 a. made 

of or like iron 
Ir ri'dl ite, v. to brighten 
Ir ri cftv'tr & ble, a. not to be regained. 
Ir rig'ii l&r, a. immethodical 
Ir rig ii lir'l t^, n. deviation from rule, 

neglect of method 
Ir re lig ious, [Ir ri Ifd'jis] a. impiont 
Ir ri prftach'H ble, a. blameless 
Ir ri sts'tl ble, a. superiour to oppoflH 

tion, not to be resisted 
Ir ris'i lite, a. not determined 
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Ir ri irik'jk Ue, a. irrecoverable 
Ir'rlt&te, v. to proToke, fret 
Ir rl ti^tioD, n. provocation, wrath 
If, third pergoQ singular of to ^ 
I aUnd; [I'l&od] nra tract of land sur- 
rounded by water 
Ule, [llel ». an island 
Is sue, |1sh^8h&] «. to come or send 

out 5 n. an event, end 
It, pro. a thing ipoken of beibre 
I tftl^tck, a. relating to a kind of let- 
ters 'f relating to Italy 
It w^U^, pro. U and BMf 
Vif, n. the name of a plant 

Jlr, II. an earthern vessel ; a harsh 

sound ; v. to clash, disagree 
J&w, ». the bone of the mouth 
J4y, n. the name of a bird 
JM'o^f a. suspicious, fearful 
Jhai'oh» ff n. suspicion in love, &c. 
Ji b6'vlA, n. the Hebrew name for 

God, the Lord 
Jft^t, Ik any thing ludicrous, a joke ', 

V. to divert, joke 
Jew el, I'jti'fi] n. a precious stone, gem 
J6c'&nd, a. iherry, lively, gay 
J&tn. V. to unite, combine 
JAHi tf , ». merriment, festivity 
Johr^nhp, n. travel by land or water 
Jfty , n. nappiness ; v. to rejoice 
J&^'fW, a. full of joy, merry 
JAy^lftss, a. destitute of ioy 
Jftdge, n. one who presides in a court ; 

an umpire ; v. to decide 
Jftdffe'mint, n. sentence, opinion 
J& dl'cial, a. belonging to a cause or 

trial, legaJ 
Jh dVcioos, a. prudent, wise 
J6tce, n. sap in vegetables, fluid 
Jik rls dtc'tk>n, n. legal authority 
J&st, a. honest 3 ad. exactly 
Jfts'tlce, n. equity, right 
Jibuti n & ble, a.conformable to justice 
J&s'tl f^, V. to defend, clear, free 
J&st'niss, n. justice, exactness 

K. 
Kiel, A. thc^ttom of a ship 
iCicn, a. al&rp, eager 
K^ep, V. to^retain, preserve 
K^, n.m instrument to open a lock ; 

tone in nuisick 
^Ick, n. a Mow with the footj v. to 

strike with the foot 
Kid, n. a young goat 
Kill, V. to deprive of life 
Kind, a. benevolent j n. general class, 

race, manner 

fin'die, V. to set on fire, inflame 
Ind'n^ss, n. benevolence, love 
MJafM^ n, relation, affinity 



King, n. a monarch, chief mier 
Kti^dftm, n. dominion of a kiog 
Kiss; «. to salute with the Upi; 11.I 

salute given with the lips 
Kite, n. a bird of prey ; a fietitiov 

bind made of paper 
MCmke, ». joint of the leg 
Khftl, fi. soinMl of a funwal bell 
/CnW. e. to understand, reeogdie 
Kn6wVhdg€f n. skill, learning 

Li. 

LI hb'A o&B, a.dili^mc'; tiresone 
LkOMyftr, n. work, uHi ; v. to woik 
L&^&r tr, n. one w1>o labovn 
L&b'J^r tnth, [f like %] n. a maxe,phei 

full of win<ungs 
Lftd'dftr, n. a fVaine fdr^Iimbing 
L4^d^, n. title of reiSSct, a womii 
L&g, V. to loiter, stay^hind 
L&tr, n. the bed of a wild beut 
L&ke,ii. a large inland ^a^r 
Liaabf n. a ^ouns sheepV^ 
hkme, a. crippled ; v. to erippls 
L& mint', V. to mourn, grieve [lorrov 
Libn In t&^tion, n. an exprawioii of 
L&mp, n. a vessel which contaiBiou 

and wick for burning 
UUid, n. earth 3 v. to set on shore 
L&nd^scipe, n. prospect of a coaatiT 
L4ne, n. a narrow street [ipwc' 
Lan' guMe, [Ung'gwtdi] n. hvsm 
L&n'gutd, a, weak, feeble 
Lin'guhh, V. to grow feeble 
Lftn'guftr, n. want of strength (np 
Lftp, n. a seat j «. to wrap eoond; u» 
Lilpse, n. a slip, errour, fkU j «• ^ 



glide, fall by degrees - 

Arge, a. big, bulky, wide 

L&rk, n. a small singing bird 



Lftsb, ». part of a whip j e. to icMiff 

strike; to satirise 
LIss, n. a girl, young wonan 
List, V. to continue j «. latest } »• * 

mould for shoes . . 

L&te, a. long delayed, last j ad.fc"i 

the day or night, lately 
L&'tSnt, a. concealed, secret 
L&t^}n,n. the Latin laiwoage ; sp 

taining to the Latin language 
Lat't&r, a. modem ; last of two 
LAu^dH ble, a. praiseworthy . 

L4ttgh, V. to make that noiie www 

mirth excites ; to scorn 
L&ugh'tlr, n. a merry noise, 
L&unch, V. to posh to sea ' 
Laur rf, [lAr'rfl] n. a tree 
L4ve, V. to wash, bathe, ladeew 
LAw, n. a rule, order, justice ' 

LAw'f&l, a. agreeable to law 
LftwISss, o. niegd, contraiytt*'* 

ohrestrained fay la V 
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Uwa, «. t -plain ; fine linen 
Llwa'^, a. peitaininff to a lawn 
^L&y, V. to place, settle 
lAadf n. soft heavy metal 
lAad, V. to guide ; ». guidance 
Lia'dfir, n. a conductor 
lAaCf n. part of a tree, book, table, &c, 
League, n. a confederacy ', three iniles; 

o. toanite,join 
Lkaa, a. poor ; v. to rest against 
lAap, V, to bound ; n. a jump 
L&arn, «. to gain knowledge 
iilar^nM, a. versed in science 
Liar'nfir, n. one who is learning 
Liar^nlng, ». literature, skill in any 

thing, erudition 
Lkaatf ad. in the lowest degree ; a. 

less than others 
C^ve, V. to quit ; n. pennission 
L&c^t&re, [t like tah] n. a discourse on 
any subject ',v. to instruct,reprimand 
LMgc, n. a ridge, row [oi>liq«elv 
Lier, ». an oblique view ; v. to look 
L&ft, a. opposite the right 
LAff , ». limb of the body 
Li^&l, a. according to law 
L^ ble, [g soft] a. easy to be read 
L^^s 1& tlve, [g s4lt] a. giving laws 
Lig'ls 14 tfir, [g soft] n. a law-giver 
1% Is l&^tion, [g soft] n. the act of 
giving or passing laws [business 
Lei sure, [fe'zhfcre] n. freedom from 
Lftnd, «. to grant the use of 
Length, n. space from end to end . 
Ling^then.o.to make longer 
Lint t^, n. DoUdness, mercy 
Lftss, ad. in a smaller degree 
L^^sen, V. to grow less, shrink 
LSs'son^ n. a task to learn or read 
LM, eonj. for fear that, in case that 
Lit, V, to allow ; hire out 
L£t^t4r, n. a written message ; char- 
acter of the alphabet [even 
Lev^I, [Iftv'vfl] a. flat; v. to make 
Liv^I t^, n. lightness, vanity 
Ll'i ble, a. subject to, not exempt 
Ub^ &1, a. generous, free 
Lib ftr IV\ tj^, n. generosity 
Lfb'ir if, n. freedom, exemption 
Ll^c&nse, n. permission } v. to grant 

leave ; to permit 
LI c&n^tious, a. unrestrained 
LI cftn'tious nftss, n. boundless liberty 
Lick, V. to touch with the tongue 
Lie, n. a fiction, falsehood ; 9. to tell 

a lie J to rest upon 
Life, n. animal being 
Llfe'l^, a. dead, unanimated* 



LlrA^tsn, V. to flatk wi^ light # 

Like, V. to approve ; a, reteoibliaf ^ 

ad. in the sante manner 
Llke'wlje, ad. in like manner 
Lll'l^, H. the nanp of a flower 
Llm6, A. a member; bough 
Llm^tt, V. to restrain ; n. hooaA 
Lira t U^tion,' A. restrictioii 
Lhnp, V. to walk laiBcly 
Ltm*pld, a. clear, tranqnrMit 
Line, n. a strisg ; extension } liaiit } 

V. to cover on the inade 
Lln'glr, [g haj9d] v. to loiter 
Link, A. a ring of a chain; v.touite 
Lin net, [lln^nlt] a. a small biid 
Ll'An, A. a bold rtrong animal 
Lip, A. outer part of the month 
Liq uid, [llklwtd] «. not aoUd, Auds 

A. a fluid substance 
List, A. a roll ; v. to enrol ; bear 
Lls'ten, V. to hearken, bear 
Ltst^lftss nftsB, A. inattention 
Ltt'&r & rfj a. relatin{[ to leanusf 
Lh^r & t&re, a. leanung, reading 
Lft^tle, a, small ; ad, not nracb 
Lh'tle niss, a. smallness ; meaiiBMi' 
Live, V. to be in a state of life 
Live, a. living,quick, active 
Llve^l h&od, a. means of livinff 
Llve^^.a. brisk, gay; a«l WvSkXj 
Uv'lr y, A. clothes, a dress • 
Lt v^lng , A. maintenance, support ; jiff. 
existing 

U,tA<.lookl see! behold! 

I..6ad, A. a burden ; v. to fteight 

Lftan, A. any thing lent, use 

L6aT9e, V. to hate, abhor 

LbaTH'^ime, a. abhorred ' 

lAck, A. part of a gun ; an instmaient 
to fasten doors, £c.; «. to fasten with 
a lock 

LMfff , 9. to place ; harbour 

L&Pti nftss, A. height,pride, sublimity 

Ltd}, a. high, proud, sublime 

L^'ick, [g soft] A. the act of reason- 
ing with propriety 

LbVt&Tf V. to linger, delay 

LAne, a. solitary, single, lonely 

L^ne'lf , a. solitary, retired 

LAng, a. having length, not short 

L6ok,>v. to see; to seek for; ».« 
view ; air of the face 

L/^ose, a. unbound ; v. to unbind 

LWsen, V. to let loose, free 

LAp, V. to cut short 

LArd, A. the Divine Being ; title m 
honour ; v. to domineer 

T.Ard'l^. a. proud, loftv ; insolent 

LArd'^hTp a. the title given to loHH 



Lift, V. to raise up. elevate , . 

l^ghU A. that by which we see ; c. not T .6re . n. doctrine, learning 
heavy ; bright ; v, to kindk 1 LAse, v* to sufibr Ion, W 
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L^; ft. damage, foH^iture 
IMt •»• portion, foitane ; a field 
LMd, a. noisy, clamorous 
IJNkd'nhaBf n. noiee, claroonr 
LAt<, «. a passion, friendship, kind- 
ness : V. to resard with affection 
LAve'l^, a. amiable, exciting love 
L6to, a. not high, humble ; mean 5 ad. 

with a low Toice 
IJw^lr, V. to sink ; depress 
LftiXr^fir, V. to appear dark 
hbw'l^f a. humble, meek ; mean 
LA fid tff n. fidelity, submission 
L&^cld, a. bright, shininff, clear 
Lftll, V. to cfHDpose to steep 
L&'ml n& rff n. a body that gives light 
Uk^mX no&s, a. shining, bright 
Ldngs, n. the parts for respiration 
L6re, n. an enticement ; v, to entice 
Lftrk, V. to lie in wait 
Lus cious, [Iftsh'&s] a. sweet, rich 
Lftst, n. carnal desire ', v. to long for 
L&s'tre, n. brightness, gloss 
L^ in' A ftnt, a. plenteous 
L&x d^rt ofts, a< voluptuous 
Lux u ry, [Iftk'shii rk] n. delicious 

&re, profusenees 
L;^re, n. a musical instrument 

M. 
Ma chine, [m& shine'] n. an engine 
MAd; a. disordered in the mind 
M&de, V. did make [senses 

Hid'm&n, ti. a ^an deprived of his 
MAd'nSss, n. funr, rage, distraction 
MAg^ck, [g soft] n. enchantment ; a. 

performei by raiaick 
Mflff'ts tr&te, [g eon] n. a man invest- 
' M with publick authority 
MAg n& nlm^ t^, n. greatness of mind 
MSg nftn't mofts, a. great of mind 
Mftg nfPl cftncs, n. grandeur' 
M&g nin chnt, a. grand, splendid 
M^'nl ff, V. to make great 
M&g'nl tiude, n. greatness, bulk 
M&«d, n. an unmarried woman 
M&tn, a. chief 5 ti. the sross 
M&tn'mftst, n. the chief mast 
Main tain, [mftn t&ne'] «. to support 
M& j&s'tlck, a. august, grand 
M&j'^s t^, n. dignity, grandeur 
M&ke, V. to form } force } gain 
M&'kir, n. the Creator ; one who 

makes or creates any thing 
M&le, n. the he of any species 
Ma Iftv'A Iftnce, n. ill will, spite 
M&F!ce, n. hatred, malignity 
Mft ll'ciou8,a. full of malice 
MA Itg^n&nt, a. envious ; fatal 
Ml ll^nl t^, n. malevolence 
Min, n. a human being 
M*n «ge, [m&n'Idj] ©, to govern 



Man age ment, [mWldjmlDt]fi.eoB* 

duct, frugality, care 
M&nM&te, n. command, charge 
M&n'f&l, a. bold, stout, daring 
M4n^ffle, v. to lacerate 
M&n'h&od, n. courage, resolution 
M&'nl &c, n. a mad person ; a. ragiB| 

with madness 
M&n'l f6st, V. to show plainly ; a.plii& 
Mini fbld, a. many in number 
MAn klnd',n. the human race 
M&n'l^, a. manlike, firm [cioiu fool 
MAn'nA, n. a physical drug ; a dsli* 
M&n'n£r, n. form, method, habit 
M&n'n£rs, n. behaviour, morals 
M&n'sion, n. «Ln abode, house 
MAn'tle, n. a cloak ; v. to cover 
M&n b fib'ttire, [t like tsh] v. tootke 

by art ; n. any thing made bj art 
Min t f&c'tii rlr, [t like tsh] n. an ar* 

f ificer, workman 
MA nftre'. v. to enrich j n. soil for land « 
M&n'^, [ft like S] a. numerous 
M&p, n. delineation of countries 
MAr^le, a. msde of or like marble j n. 

a kind of stone 
MArch, n. third month; movement; 

V. to move, wflk 
MAr'tn fir, n. a seaman, sailor 
Mdrk, n. a stamp; v. to note 
M^r'rToge, n. the act of uniting a mat 

and woman for life 
MAr'r^, v. to join in marriage 
MArsh, n. a vwamp, bog, fen 
MArsh'^, a. wet, swampy 
Mar tyr, [mAr'tflir] n. one who dieaW 

the truth ; v, to kill, slay 
MAsk, n. a di^uise, cover 
MAbs, n. a himp ; church service 
MAs'sA ere, n. murder, slaugbt^ 
MA'stfir, n. a ruler ; v. to govern 
MA'stlr 1^, a. skilful, artful 
MAt, n. a texture of flags, dtc. 
MAfch, n. a contest; marriage; • 

thing to catch fire ; v. to suit 
MAteh'lftss, a without an equal 
MA th'r\ Al, iJ. essential ; corpowal 
MA ti'ri Als, n. different parts 
MAtli k mAti cAl, a. relating to matki 

emiticks 
MA'trfln, n. an elderly woman 
MAt'tSr, n. substance ; subject 
MA tfcre', a. ripe, full ; t>. to ripen 
MA t&'^r! t^, n. ripeness 
MAx'tra. n. n^neral principle 
MAy. n. 5th month ; v. to permit 
Mkze, n. confusion of thought 
MA'z^. a. confused, intricate 
M*. pro. mvself, not another 
M*ad. n. a kind of drink ; mesdoW 
Mhad'bw, n. grass-land 
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Mte%ftr, (g hard] a, lean, weak 

Miai, n, a repaat > grain ground 

Mian, a, iow, base ; n. measor*, me- 
dium $ V. to intend, design 

if 6 In'd^r, V. to mn windings ». a 
winding j maxe 



Mia'n!ng, «. signification ; intention 
M^an^n^Ba, n. lownese, •ordidaesa 
ifian'wiille, ad. in the time passing 

between or before 
Mhaa'tt i ble,[8 iike 2h] a. computable 
tfeaa ure, [meah.&rej n. rule, propor- 
tion ; 9. to conniute, allot 
Mh c/k&u^l c&l^ a. done by art 
JIM^dle, V, to inCerpoae 
Mi^dl 4te, V. to try to reconcile 
UAd'i cine, n. a remedy . 
MM^t t&te, o. to contemplate, think 
M6d I t4'tion, n. deep thoucht 
Mi'dl &m, ft. meat! or middle atat« , 
Mied, n. a reward, recompenad 
Miek, a. mikl, gentle, hnmble 
M^ek^nftss, n. mildness, gentleneas 
M6et, V. to assemble ; a. proper, fit 
Meeting, n. an assembly [sad 

Mftl'ftn cmI f, n. gloom ', a. dejected, 
M&'lt 6 r&te, «. to make better 
Mftia6ie, a. soft, full ripe 
Mh W6\ oh», a. full ofmelody 
M^Vb df, n. musick, harmony 
MSlt, V. to make or become liquid 
M^m'bSr, a. a limb, part, clause 
Jd^ mft^rl U, n. a monument 
BIim^£r f, n. remembrance 
M^n, n. piurcrf of man 
M^^nl &1, a. doroestick 5 n. a servant 
M^n't&l , a. intellectual [press 

Min^tion,n. an exi^ession; v. to ex- 
M^ch&n dlse, n. trade, wares 
MSr^ch&nt, n. dealer in merchan^se 
M&r^el fU, a. compassionate 
M^T^cf, H. pity, compassion ' 
Mire, «. that or this only 
Mh rldl &n, n. mid-day 

from north to south 
Mir^tt, n. desert ; v. to desenre 



JMfl'sin g€r, n. carrier of a 
M£s sI'U, n. Christ the Saviour 
Mi^ti (hr, ». a luminous body 
MithfQk8',«.Ithink,it 



Mftth^Ad, n. order, reffulari^ 
Mi'crh cAtm, n. the little world; man 
Mld^diy, n. noon 

BItd'dle, n. the mid^ part ', a, equal- 
ly distant 
Mtd^nlf At, n. middle of the night 
Mfdst, H. middle 
Mld'wiy, ad. in the middle 
Miin, n. air, look, manner 
Mighty n. power, force 
mgh'ifj m. poweiiUL, sCiong 



Mild, a. kind,'gehtle,'ioft 

Mil dew, [mtlMiij n. a disMM te 

plants ; spots on cloth, paper, dbC. 
Mlld'niss, n. gentleness, clemency 
Mile, n. distance of 920 rods 
Mll'l t& rf, a. warlike, soldierly 
Milk, n. the liquor with which aai- 



maJs feed their yonnff 
Mfl'k^, a. yielding mi&j like aalk 
Mill, n. an eagine to grind [thousaai 
Mill ion, [mtryin]^«. ten hundred 
Mtm'lek, v. to imitate ; n. one wh* 

imitates) «. imiftative 
Mind, n. ii^Iigent power $ v. to hee^ 
Mlnd'fU, a. attentive, regardfbl 
Mine, n. a place where minerals are 

dug ; pro. belonging to me 
Mtn^gle, V. to mix, unite 
Minis ter, n. an offieer of state, or the 

church ; v. to give 
ftfln^ts tr^, n. oi6^, agency 
Mln^trftl Bkv, H. musick [hour 

Min ute, [min^nftl n. 60th part of an 
Ml nhte'y a. small, trifling 
Mlr'i cle. n. a wonder ^ 
Ml rkt^k loAs, B. done by mlmcle 
Mirth, [mirthl n. merriment 
Mis &n'thr6 py, n. hatred of mankind 
Mis &p pU crtion, n. application to a 
. wrong purpose 
Jflk ftp pl^^ «. to apply wrongly 
Mis hk h&v'ioftr, [i<^r like y&r] n. ill 



conduct, bad practice 
Mis cir'rf , tf. to fiiil, miss, err' 
Mh'chltff;' n. harm, hurt, injury 
Bfls c^n'o&ct, II. ill behaviour 
Mis died^ n. an evil action 
Mls^Ar ft ble, a. unhappy ; mean 
Mls'ftr f, n. wretchedness 
Mis fftr^thne, [t like tsh] n. ill luek 
Mis Rtilde', V. to direct wrong 
Mis hi firm', ». to dece' ve 
Mis l^od', 9. to lead wrong ' 
a line drawn [Mis pl&ce', «. te place wrong 
Mis r&le', n. tumult, disorder 
Miss, V. not to hit ; n. an nnmaifiett 

woman 
Mls'sion, n. commission, kgatioa 
Mist, n. a low thin cloud, fog 
Mis tftke', H. an errour ) «. to err 
Mls'trftss, n. a woman teacher 
Mlstrdst', V. to suspect, doubt i m.di^ 

fidence, suspicion 
Mls't^, a. cloudy, obscure 
Mlti gftte, V. to alleviate 
Mlt 1 gft'tion, H. alleviation 
Mfx, V. to mingle, join, unite 
Mh'thre, [t like tsh] n. things 1 
MAb, n a crowd ; v. to harass 
MAck, V. 4o ridicule ; a. fhlse 
M6de, fi. form, state, n e t he i 
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MtA'llf n. t copy ; v. to shape 
Mdd'^r Ate, a. mild ; v. to restrain 
Mid hr kftioUf n. forbearance of ex- 
tremity, mildnest 
M6d'§rn, a. recent, not ancient 
Hdd'^, [h like 1] o. discreet 
Mbd'ka if, [A like II n. decency 
Mod u la tion, [mod j& U^shftn] n. 

sound modulated, proportion 
MAls^ftre, [t like tshj n. dampness 
JH6 1^^ V. to disturb, vex 
il6^mdBt, n. value ; particle of time 
Mb'mkn t& rf , a. not lasting, short 
|f6 mSn'toib, a. important 
MAn^ftrcA, n. a sovereign, king 
MAn^fts titr f, n. a convent 
Mn'^y, n. coined metal for traifick 
Mdnk, n.-one who lives in a monastery 
116 not^6 no&s, a. having a sameness 

of sound 
]|^nAt^6 iSf, n. uniformity of sound 
llilhi^stftr, n. something unnatural 
MAn^8tro4B, a. unnatural, strange 
M dnth, n. 12th part of a year 
liAn^d mint, n. a memorial, tomb 
M6od, n. disposition, temper of mind 3 

a term in grammar , 

Mdon* n. the great luminary of night 
Mdr^&I, a. upright, good 
Mdr^&llst, n. a teacher of morality 
Ub rAl^tf, n. the doctrine of thedu-" 

ties of life j virtue 
MAr^&ls, n. the practice of moral duties 
M6re, %, a greater quantity 
M6re 6^v£r, ad. also, likewise [day 
Mftm, Mdr^ntng, n. first |>art of the 
M6r'r6to, n. the day following 
Mor sel, [mftr^sll] n. a small piece 
JMlftr^t&l, a. human $ deadly, violent 3 

n. a human being 
OfAr tl fl c4^tion, n. gangrene 
MAr^tl f;^, V. tc corrupt ; humble 
MAss, n. a substance growing on trees, 

&.C. 'y V, to cover with moss 
Mds^s^, a.eovered with moss 
Mbst, a. the greatest quantify 
M&te, n. a particle of matter 
Jf/^TH^Sr, n. a parent 
M5^tion, n. the act of moving- 
MA^ttve, n. reason of an action 
M At^tA, n. a sentei^e added 
9f6uld, n. mouldiness 3 earth 3 form 3 

V. to shape, model 
MAttlMSr, o. to turn to dust 
lf6Ant, n. a hill 3 v. to ascend- 
jMA&n'ta}n, n. a large hill 
HA&n^tatn ofts, o. ^11 of mountains 
Mftum, ». to grieve, lament 
HAurn'fir, n. one who mourns 
MJuro'fai, o. sorrowful, sad 
M*«ni'lng, n. grief j dress of sorrew 



M A&th, n. the aperture in theheti 
M6&TH, V. to grumble 3 chew 
MAve, V. to change place, stir 
MAve'm^nt, n. manner of moving 
Mftch, n. a great deal 3 a. large il 

quantity 3 act. greatly 
Afftrfle, V. to wrap up, hide 
Mh\e,n. an animal of the bone kind 
Mft^^ f&rm, a. variously shaped 
Mftl tl pile! t^, [c hke s] n. more thai 

oneji a great variety 
M&Ft! pl^, V. to increase in number 
M&l^t! t&de, n. a great number 
Mh nlfl c&nce, n. generosity 
M&r^dAr, n. the act of kilUng anliw- 

fully 3 V. to kill, slay {fnUf 

Mftr'dilr *r, n. one who kills unlaw* 
MAr^dAr ofts, a. guilty of murder ' 
Mftr'm&r, v. to grumble 3 *. noise 
M&se, V. to stu<fy, ponder 3 n. thepow* 

cr of poetry 3 thought 
Mftsh'^room, n. a spungy plant 
Mfc'sick, n. harmony 
M&s^k^t, [h like !] n. a hand-gua 
MAst, V. to be obliged 3 to mould 
Mh^iA ble, a. alterable, unsettled 
M&te, a. silent, dumb 
M&^t!n o&s, a. seditious, tumultuool 
Mh^th Hi, [t like tsh] a. redprocal 
Mf, pro. belonging to me 
Mfr\ ftd, n. ten thousand . 
Myrrh, [mftr] n. an aromatick gun 
MVtle, [f Kke fej n. a kind of tree 
M;^ sfelP, pro. I myself, I only 
M|s tA'rl ofts, a. full of mystery 
Mys^ttck, a. obscure 3 secret 

N. 
Na ked, tnA'kld] a. uncovered, bare 
Na ked ness, [nA'kld nfes] n. a wan 

of covering 5 plainness 
N&me, n. a title 3 v. to utter, call 
NAme^iss, a. without a name 
Nir r&'tion, n. a narrative, history 
Nir'rft tlve, n. a history 3 a. relanng 
N4r'rAto, a. of small breadth 
N&'til, a. relating to nativity 
N4'tion, n. a body of people united 

under one prince or government 
Na tion al, [n&sh^ftn &1] a. publiok 
Ni^tlve, 9. natural, original 5 n. one 

i>OFn in any place 
mtfy'ltf, n. birth , 

Nat u ral, [nit'tshft r41] a. produced 

by nature 3 tender, easy 
Na ture, [ni'tsh&re] n. the native atati 

of any thing, disposition 
NiugAt, a. bid 3 n. nothing [^ 
Niv ! gi'tion, n. act of passing by Wf 
^hy, ad. no, by no means 
N^ar, a. close ; ad. not far off 
Ndat, a. elegant, clean, p«r«, 
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BMit'nlis, n. cleanlinesd, elegaace 
M^c^fts si rf, [c like s] a. needful 
N^c^'sl toiiMf a. needy, in want 
N6 c^'sl t^, n. compulsion j want 
M^k, n. part vf the body 
med, n. necessity ; o. to want 
Kied'tfil, a. necessary 
K^edi^, a. unnecessary 
Nte di^, a. poor, necessitous 
N^ llct', V. to omit } n. negligence 
N^g tK gftnce^n. carelessness 
N^g'll K§nt, 0. careless, heedless 
ne g6 ti&'tion . [ti like sh^J n. a treaty 
N^ gr&, n. a black man, African 
liei^h'bohr, n. ft near dweller 
Neig-/»'boftr h&od, n. place adjoining 
Nei'THfir, cotV* "o* either, no one 
N^rve, n. an organ of sensation 
N^st, n. a bed for birds •, an abode 
N^t tie, n. a stinging herb 
Neb traFi t^, n. state of indifference 
Nftv'fir, ad. at no time [ing that 

N4v 4r TH* Iftsa', coiy. notwithatand- 
New, [nbj a. fresh, modern, late 
News, [nizej n. fresh accounts 
Nixt, a. nearest in place 
Nice, a. delicate ; accurate 
Nig* A, a. near ; ad. closely 
Nlg^At, n. time of darkness 
Nl^^fln g&le, n. a small singing bird 
Nl^At'l^, a. done by night; ad. by 

night ; every night 
Nine, a. one more than eight 
Nlne^t6en, a. nine and ten 
Ntp, V. to pinch ; blast 
N6, ad. a word of denial 3 a. not any 
N6 bW\ if, n. persons of high rank 
N6'ble, a. illustrious, exalted ; n. one 

of high rank 
N6^ble mftn, n. aman of high rank 
NM, n. a motion with the head 5 v. to 

bend the bead 
NAI«e, n. any kind of sound 
SbVsff a. clamorous, turbulent 
Nftne. a. mot any, not one [ing 

N6n ex Is'tfince, n% state of not exist- 
Nftn^sSnse, n. unmeaning language 
N&on, n. the middle of tne day 
N/Jon d&y^ ) n. mid-day } o.*merid- 
N^n'tlde, ) ional 
NAr, conj. neither, not even 
Nfir'THlrn, a. towards the north 
Hbse'gky, n. a bunch of flowers 
NAs^tr&m, n. a medicine 
NAt, ad. a word of denying 
N6te, n. a ma^k, notice ; written pa- 
per ; V. to observe, set down 
Nothing, n. not any thing 
NA^tTce, n. inforQiation, remark 
NA'tion, n. thought, sentiment 
N6tA^rl o&8,a. publickly knowa 
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N5t with 8t^nd^}ng, eonj. nererthelew 
Vioughtf n. not any thing 
Noftr^sh, V. to support, cherish 
No&r^tsh mftnt, n. iood, sustenance 
NAv^l if, n. newness, innovation 
Nd^, ad. at this time 
Nox ious, [nAk^sh&a] a. hurtful 
Nhi since, n. something offensive 
Nikmb^r, n. aiany ; v. to count 
N&m bSr liss, a. innumerable 
Nft'^mfer ©is, a. containing many 
Nftp'tial, a. pertaining to marriage 
N&rse, n. one who has the care of aa* 

other ; v. to feed, bring up 
Nftr^slr f, n. the act of nursing j plan- 
tation of young trees [lady 
N^mph, n. a goddess of the woods j a 

O. 
*Oak, n. the name of a tree 
*Oar, n. instrument for rowing 
H)ath, n. an affirmation 
Ob du rate, [Ab^jb rite] a. impenitent 
Ob^'^dl %uce, rd like j] n. sumnissioa 
O b^'d! *nt, [d like j] a. submissive 
O b^y', V. to submit to [ployed 

*Ob^jftct, n. that on which we are eto- 
*Objfect', V. to oppose 
'Objftc'tion, n. opposition 
*Ob 11 gi^tion, n. auty ; contract 
O bilge', t>. to compel j gratify 
•Ob lit'4r Ate, v. to efface, destroy 
O bllv'i An, n. forgetfulness [offensive 
Ob nox ious, [Ab nAk^sh&s] a. liable ; 
'Obscene'', a. immodest, offensive 
'Ob scftre^ a. dark 3 abstruse 
*Ob scii'rl tfr, n. darkness, privacy 
*Ob «fer'vi ble, a. plain, visible 
*Ob s^r'vint, a. attentive 
*Ob «fer vi'tion, n. a remark, note 
*Ob sftrve', v. to obey 3 watch 
*Ob aftrv'Ar, n. one who observes 
'OVsticle, n. a hinderance 
'OU'stl ni c^, n. stubbornness 
'Ob^st! n&te,ii. stubborn, fixed 
*Ob strict', V. to hinder, retard 
*Ob stric'tion, n. a hinderance 
'Ob tiin', V. to^in, acouire 
*Ob'vl ois, a. evident, plain 
Oc ca sion, [Ak ki'zhtin] n. a cause^ 

opportunity 3 v. to cause 
Oc ca sion af, [Ak ki'zh&n il] a. inci>- 
: dental, casual, accidental 
*Oc ci pVtion, n. trade, business 
•Oc'ci p^, V. to use 3 employ 
'Oc cftr', V. to happen, appear 
'Oc cir'rftnce, n. incident [tcr 

O cean, [6'shin] n. a large body of wa- 
Ode, n. a lyrick poem 
O'dt ois, a. haterul,* abominable 
O'doir, n. scent, fragrance 
Of, [Av3i>r.conoemiuji,by, ia 
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H>&fmi.htm i agiiifjrisg dUUikce 
*Of (kact'f n, criae, trantgressioB 
*Or (hadf.v. to nuke angry, iniare 
*Of fln'dlr, n. one wbo oOendv 
^*Orno'stv<, «. 4iqpleMuig» faurtrn) 
'OTflr, V. to present ; n. proposal 
'OffSr tng, m, a sacrifice, oblation 
*Of nc«, n. poblick emplovment 
Offi ci ate, [AT flsh'i Uej «. to 4ii- 

charge an ofllce, pcrlbrm 
•Of fl'cioua, «. over forward ;'kind 
'OfTsprfng, n. children, propagation 
*0(i. WWten, ad. freqoeotly 
*0«^len tlm^f, ad. often, frequently 
*Oh, ifU. denoting pain or tnrpriae 
*011, n. the juice of olives, &c. 
'OTnt'mint. n. unctuous matter 
*Oid, a. ancient, not new 
*OFfv€, H. a tree, ita fimit^ 
O mlt^ V. to leave out, nesleot 
•Om nlp'A tftnce, n. almignty power « 
*Om nfp^5 tint, a. almighty 
•Om u! pr%ySnce, n. the quality of 
being every where present [placoi 
•Om ni prft«^&nt, a. present in every 
Om ni sci encc, [Am nlsh'* fens] n. in- 
finite wisdom or knowledge 
Om ni sci ent, [ftm ntsh'fe hut] «. infi< 

nltely wise, £dl-knowing 
•On, pr. upon j ad. forward 
Once, [wane] oii. one time; formerly 
One, [w&n] a. single, any 
*On']y, ad. barely, simply 
•On'wird, ad. forward 
Ope, O'pcn, V. to unclose, divide; a. 

unclosed; plain, sincere 
O'pen !ng, n. an aperture, way 
O'pen nfess, n. plainness, clearness 
*Op'Jr Ate, V. to act, perform 
*Op fer i'tion, n. agency, effect 
O'pl Ate. n. a medicine causing sleep 
Opin ion, [A pln'yftn] n. sentiment 
*()p pA'nfent. n. an antagonist 
•Op pAr tft^nl t^, n. fit place ; time 
•Op pA»e', V. to act against, resist 
'Op^pA afte. a. contrary, adverse; n. 

an opponent, adversary 
•Op pA fl'tion, n. resistance 
•Op prSss', V. to injure, subdue 
•Op prfeg'sion, n. cruelty, severity 
•Opprfes'sTve, a. inhuman, severe 
Op p'^is'sAr, n. one who oppresses 
•Op'o ISncc, n. wealth, affluence 
•Op'fc lint, a. rich, wealthy 
•Or, conj. either 

Or ange, [Ar'rlnj] n. a kind of fruit 
O ri'tion, n. a speech, address 
•Ot'I tftr, n. an eloquent speaker 
'Orb. n. a Kp>iere. circle fmovei 
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*Or'ddr. o. to bid; n^emmniiwiif 
*Or^d^r Ij^, a. inetnodical, regakr 
'Or^di ni rf, a* common ; n. a judgi 
Or dt ni'tion, li. act of onUimug 
Or'gAn, H. a mosical instnimeot 
Crtint, a. rising ; etstem; bright 
•Orl g!n , fi. beginning, source 
O rlg'f nil, [g soft] a. first, pcini^n; 

». first copy, beginning 
O ri^ nite, [^softj'v. to bring into 

existence, arise, spring 
•Or'ni mint, m. decoration, eM 

li^ment ; «. to adorn, embeiUili 
•Or a& min^U, a. tending to adora 
'Or'ph&n, n. a fatherless or raotk^ 

l0«s child i #. bereft' of puenti 
•Os tin t&'tioa, ». vain sho^ 
•Os tfeo tA'tious, a. vaiu.boastfoi 
*OTH^Sr, pro. not the same - 
•OxH'ftr wise, ad. dift'erently 
*Oiig&t, V. to be obliged, fbooU 
•OAr, pr9. pertaining to as 
"O&r B<&ives% fro. we, os, aot otheH 
j *Q&t, ad. not within ; at a losi 
*0fit'c&8t, n. an exile, oner$|jected 
•O&t^r&ge, n. violence, mischief 
•Q&t rftn^ V. to exceed in running 
*0&t/«lde, n. external part ^ 
"O&t strip , V. to outgo, excel 
•06t vie', «^to exce^, surpass 
•0&t'w4rd,a. external, foreign, appt* 

rent ; ad. to the outer parts 
•O&t vfHgh', V. to exceea in weiglit 
Cyr^itfpr. and ad. above > acroes 
O v4r awe', v. to keep in awe 
O vfir bAlJlnc<,o. to nrepondtrate 
O vSr be4r', v. to subaue, repress 
O vir charge', v. to burden, cloy J ^ 

charge too high 



O vfir cAnie', v. to subdue, conauer 
O vfir flftu/, V. to run over ; delHge 
Ovfir ftftu>, n. an inundation 
O vfir grhw'. V. to grow beyond ^ 

natural size 
O v£r h^ot', V. to heat too inipch 
O vfir i^f, V. to transport 
O vIr 18ok^, V. to view, superijntwl 

peruse, neglect, slight 
O v5r pi«', V. to pay too much 
. O v%r p?tw'&r, V. to oppress 
I O vfir rftti', V. to ravage ; overflow 
O vSr s^er', ». a snpermtendest 
O vgr s*t', V. to overturn 
O vSr Rorftod', v. to cover over 
O v^r tKl^e^ V. to come up witli 
O vgr thrAto'. v. to ofvertum } nil* 
O'vfir thrhw, n. a defeat, ruin 
O vlr tlim', V. to destroy J overset 



i^ ^ ....ww^ O v§r whftlin', «. tocmsh, ssbduP 

•A ji ' **• *^ ''"'^ '" which a planet I Ofoc. v. to be indebted 
Or d&tn', V. to appoint, establish \'OM, AO^VlAt, n. a kind of bild 
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"MDiOii, «. to eUum, acknowledge -, pro. Par tic I p&'tion ,f c like 8]n.a |Miitakiiig 

mj own, his own [longs ; P4r^tt cle, n. a Hiimll |>ortion. 

^Owkk^Tf n. one to whom a thing fa«- j P4r ttc'& l&r, a. individual, singular 
*Oxy n. a quadruped for draught | n. a single instance or point 

P. . P4r tVtion, n. the act of dividins 

pice, V. to move slowly ', to measure! P&rt'lftt, n. a heu ; a ruff or band 

by steps ; n. step, gait I Pllrt^nlr, n. partaker, sharer 

P4 clf^kk, a. mild, gentle j Pftr'trtdge. n. a bird of game 

FAge, n. one side of a leaf j an at- j Par^t^, n. a select assembly 



tendant ; v. to mark the pog€s 
P&g'e&nt, [2 soft] a. showy ', n. a show 
FiK^«&n trf , [g soft] n. pomp, show 
P4«l, n. a vessel for water, olc. 
Pkin, n. sensation of uneasiness 
Pitn^f&l, a. afflictive, full of pain 
P&int, «. to represent, colour, de- 
scribe ', n. colours for paintinff 
Tkin'tltj n. one who paints [other 
P&sr, n. two things suiting one an- 
P&l^lce, n. a royal nouse 
PAV&te, n. the organ of taste 
P4le, a. faint of lustre, wan 
PAll, n. a mantle of state ; covering 

for the dead ; o. to cloak j cloy 
PA) 1! Vtion, n. an extenuation 
P&Mld, a. pale, wan, weak 
^iim,n. a tree j part of the hand ; tri- 
umph 3 V. to ciieat [feelins 
Pil^y. n. a privation of the sense of 
P&m p£r, V. to feed luxuriously 
pan e g^r'fck, [^ like &] n. a eulogy 
Pftog, n. violent and sudden pain 



Pint, v.to palpitate ; to long 

P&n'th£r, n. a wild bea8t,ahrnx 

P&'p£r, n. substance made ofrags 

Plr'i ble, n. a similitude 

Plr ide', n. military order ; show 

Pftr'i disc, n. a place of felicity 

Plr^i ST^^P^' '^^ P^i^ <>^ ^ itiscourse 

par a 15^1 cai, a. palsied 

par a mAfint', o. superiour ; n. the chief 

par^a phrftae.ii. an explanation in ma» 

By words, loose interpretation 
Par eel, [pir'aWl n. a small bundle, 

lot ; V. to divide into portions 
parch, V. to scorch, ih7 up 
Par^don, V. to forgive ', n. forgiveness 
Pa^rfent, H. a father or mother [thus ( ) 
pa rftn'thi sis, n. a sentence included 
Par'l t^, n. equality, likeness 
park, n. ground enclosed for deer, &c. 
par^a mint, n. the chief assembly of 

England ', king lords, and commons 
Par^Ax ^sm, n. a jt, disorder 
pan, n. a share ; v. to separate 
par t&ke^ 9. to participate, share 
par tk'k^T, n. an associate, sharer 
Par'tial, a. unjust, inclined to favour 

one pnrty more than the other 
par t! an tf-, [tl like 8h6] n. injustice 
par ttc^ pate, [c like s] v. to partake 



pass, o. to go beyond ', enact 

Pas sage, [p&s^sldj] n. act of passing ', 

a narrow street ; part of a book 
Pas sen ger, [p&s^slu jftr] n. a traveller 
Pas^sion, n. loye, anger, ardour 
P&s^sion ate, a. nu>vcd by passion 
Pfts^stve, a. unresisting, meek 
past, pa. gone through, spent 
P&s^time, n. recreation^ diversion 
Pis'tAr &1, n. a rural poem ; a. rural 
Pfts'tare, [t like tsh] n.land for grating 
P&teh, V. to mend ; n. a piece 
pa tSi-'nil, a, fatherly ; hereditary 
PIkth, n. way, track, foot-road 
pa thMIck, a. afiecting, tender 
Patience, n. endurance, calmness 
Pa^tient, a. mild, resigned; n, a sick 

person under the cartf of anothet 
Pa^trl area, n. the father or ruler of a 

family ; a superiour bishop 
Pa tri cian, [pa trlsh^&n] n. a nobleman 
pat'rt mAn y, n. an estate possessed 

by inheritance 
Pa'trl At, n. a lover of his country 
P&'trl At !sm, n. love for one's country 
Pa^trAn, n. an advocate, supporter 
pause, V. to wait ; n. a stop 
paw, n. the foot of a beast 
pay, n. wages ; v. to dischai^e a debt 
Vky'mhnt, n. the act of paying 
Pia, n. a kind of pulse 
Piace, n. rest, respite from war 
Piace^a ble, a. quiet, undisturbed 
P^^oce'f&l, a. pacifick, quiet 
P^oce^l nftsB, n. quietness, ease 
Pial, n. a loud sound 
Paarl, n. a gem ; film on the eye 
VharVff a. abounding with pearls ; re- 
sembling pearls [hour 
PSos^ilnt, n. one who lives by rural la 
P^b^ble, n. a sort of stone 
Vk cii'li Sr, a. particular, proper 
P* ch 11 ar^ t^, n. particularity 
Pftd^an tr^, n. pedantick behaviour 
P&ep, V. to looR slily ; n. a sly look 
Pier, n. an equal ; nobleman 
Pier^lAss, a. havins no equal 5 noble 
Pie'vfsh, a. irritafaie, cross 
P^lt, n. a skin ; v. to throw at 
P£n,n. an instrument for writing 
PAn'ctl.n.an instrument for painting 
Pan^dlnt, a. banging, jutting out 
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^ f%m% tv&te, «. to pierce, aflect 

^ Pin 4 trl^ turn, n. a piercing, sagacity 

I P§b1 tinc«, ». repeaUnce 

PInl tAat, c fepentant, contrite for 
Mn| m. ooe eorrowfnl for sin 
I Pftn'fion, n. a jrearly allowaace 

Fha'mUtf «. aerioot, aerrowfnl 
I Pte'ple, n. peraoas in general ; «. to 

I ■took with inhahitanta 

Pftr cH'wk bAe, •. perceptible 
I P^ oAtve^, D. to (bacoTor, aee 

I Pir c^tl Ue, a. auch aa maj be aeen 
[ Pftr cAp^tion, ». idea, Tiew, knowledge 

I Fkr cip^tlra, a. teniling to perceive 

Pftrck^m. a fish > five yards and a half; 
i V. to ait or rooet aa a bird 

^ PIr c&a'non, n, a atriking i aomd 

! Fkr^(hct, «. complete j «. tolfinish 

{ Pir fftc^tioh, «. a perfect atate 

Per fid iooB ne«, [p^ fki'jrAa nU] n. 
r treachery 

i P%r Arm', d. to execote^ do 

Pir fftr'inincc, n. act of performing 
Pir fbrae', v. to acent 
PSr hftptB^, ad. peradTeatare 
Pir'll 0&8, a. dangerous 
P^'rl Ad, n. a etrcuit, ead^ foil atop 
I Pdr'!sh. V. to decay, die 

Pfer'mi B^nt, a. lasting, constant 
Pfir mts^sion, n. ffrant of libei^ 
I P£r mlt^ V. to allow, snffer 

"Phr nf^cious, a. destructive 
Pftr pin dtc'& ISlr, a. upright ^ n. any 
thing directly upright 
I Fhr'p^ t'r&te, v. to commit, act [tinaal 

' Per petu al, [pftr p^t^tshb 41] a. con 

Pftr pliz^ V. to disturb, vex 
PSr plixi tfjfi. intricacy, difficultfr 
^ Pir^si c&te, V. to harass, vex 

I ' ' Pftr si c&'tion , n. act of persecuting 
! Pir si vi^r&nce, n. steadiness in pur- 

suit, firmness, resolution 
Pir si Vire', v. to persist, go on 
: Pir slst^ «. to continue, {Mrsevere 

Pir^son, n. a human being [character 
Pir^sAn ftge, [A like !j n. a person ; 
I Pir^sAn U, a. pertaining to a person 

I Pir spic'tive, a. relating to vision, op- 

tical; n. a spyfnff-glass 
pir spi ch^l tf, n. clearness, plainness 
Pir sttidie', v. to influence 
Pi r6's&l, n. the act of reading 
pi r&se', V. to read, examine 
pir vide, V. to pass through 
Pir virs«', a. obstinate, petulant 
Pir virse'niss, n. petulance 
Pir virt^ V. to distort, mislead 
. Pist, n. plague, pestilence 

pi tl^ion, n. request ; v. to solicit 
rji'rVf^, V. to change to stone 
Fit^ttf^. small, inconsiderable i 
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PMn'tlim, n, « epecira, f^olt 
Pbiot^int, n. a bird of game 
Plii nim<i bAb, «i. aa appevaMt 

PUiAs^iphir, n.oDewholBAlM 



philosophy 
is^'lck, }t 
PfaU ieiphi cU, 5 losopby , ntisBd 



PhUisAph'lck, >a.be]oBgiBgtopli. 



Phi li^i Bh^, n, JuewMge atlml 

"Of moral, reasonii^ 
Phis'j^hir, n. « cbemioal sabstuie 

which, when exposed to air, tikw 

fire ; the miNiiing star 
Phrise, n. a mode of speech 
Phfin^^, n. madseas, fratieknaa 
Ph^ sfcian, «. one who praftsseslke 

art of healing 
Ph^s'tck, H. medieine, remedy 
Pick, V. to choose, s^eot [colein 
Ptc^tire, ft like tsh] a. resemblueeia 
Ptice, n. a pvt ; v. 4o join, add 
Ptirce, V. to penetrate, atfBOt 
Pi'i t% n. doty to God and parnili 
Pig eon, [pid'jhi] n. a irind ef biid 
Pile, n. a heap ; v. to heao ' 
Pfl^bn, n. one who travels tosacnd 

Diaces for devotion 
Ptl^llr, n. a column, support {n 
P!ri6to,n. something to lay the held 
PHAt, «i. one who steers a ship 
Pinch, «. to-sqneeae, gripe 
Pine, n. a tree ; v. to Tangiiish 
Pin ion, fpln'yinj n. the wing oft 

fowl ; letters j ©.to bind 
Pl'o&s, a. devout, reUgious 
Pipe, n. a tube, instrument 
Prr^te, n. a sea-robber 
Ph, m. a bole ; abyss 5 the ffrsTC 
Plteh, «. to fix J light 5 ». the reiin rf 

the pine ; degree 
Plt^ ml, «. tender ; despicable 
Ptt^l liss, a. devoid of pity 
Plt^tAnce, fi. a small allowance 
Plt'f,n. compassion, sympathy j ••to 

^compassionate misery 
Plice, V. to put. fix ; n. locality 
Pl^c^td, [c like s] u. gentle, mild 
Pli^tie, n. pestilence ; v. to afflipt 
PUtn, a. smooth ; artless^ dear 
Pl&int, n. lamentation, ciy 
Pl&in^tlve, o. mournful, sorm*^ 
Pl&n, n. a scheme j v. to coBtriTe 
Pian'it, [i like 1] «. a star 
Plln'i ti r^. a. pertaiiUDg toplsn«l» 
Plftnt, n. a vegetable prmluction ; v* 

to set, fix, cultivate 
Plin ti'tion, n. a place planted 
Plis'tlck, a. aMe to form 1* 

Plite, n. wrought metal j a dish to »t 
Pi&tt jl bin tt> n. appewiace 0f i«^ 
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hit* to perftirni'j 7»..a 
l&lt a, sportive, g»y 
. «. the act of pleaai 



m .anuMraent 



t of pieadiBg, excuse 
Plkad, V. to argoe, defend, discuss 
Flhaafintf,a, delightful, cheerful 
VilaafiOL akat,n, deli^tfiilness 
Pilose, IK to delieht, gratify 
nhoM'ir & hie, [s like zhl a. delightfU 
Fl^atfhn, [a like ah} n. delight 
Pli b^^iin, [i like yl a* common, vul- 
ffar, Ww ; fu one of the lower people 
Pledge, IK to BftiwB ; ». a pawn 
Pie ia dea, [pbkfyk dtej n. a northeni 

coBstellatioa 
Plin^i Uide, n. fulsiess, abundance 
PlAn^tl ffi\f «. eoDious^aboadant 
Plftn^t^, Ik abundance, fniitfulnesa 
PU^&Bty a. bending, flexible 
'Pl^hghf ru. an iosUruDaent of husban- 
dry 5 V. to turn up with a j^ugh 
PlA&gA^nafttt, n. one that ploughs 
Plftcfc. n. a puU} «. to snatch, strip 
Piei^migf, La like 1} f». feathers 
P16me, n. a feather -, v. to a^ust fea- 
thers } adorn 3 to strip [pencil 
Plftn^/jnftt, [h like !} n. a weight or 
Pl&^mf , a. covered with feathers - 
PtiWm, A. pillage j; v. to rob by force 
Plftnge, V. to dip, dive j n. the act of 

rttting under water 
r&li tf , n. a number more than 
one y a number greater than any 
other, but less than half 
Hh'ht. n. a writer of poems, inventor 

P6 &Vlck/ J **• pertaining to poetry 
P6^i tr^, n. metrical composition 
P6tnt, H. a sharp end ; degree ; aim ;. 

stop } «. tasharpen ; direct 3 note 
PAise. V. to balance ', n. a balaaee 
PM^MHi, n. that which destroys* life y 

IX. to infect with poison • 
Pftt^son ofts, A. venomou», destructive 
P61e, n. ext^mity of the earth j perch j 

piece of timber 
Poli cf, 71. management, prudence 
PAl'lsh^ «K to bn^^ten y civilixe 
PAllsh £r, n, one who polishes 
PMUe^,.a. elegant of manners 
P6 ITti c&U a. relating to politicks 
PAl^t tick,, a. political, cunning 
PAn ticks, n. science of government 
yPhVX iff n. fbnn of government 
P^ IhXefy V. to defile, corrupt 
PArap, n. splendour, pride 
PAm*po&8, a. magnificent) grand 
PAnd> n. a small pool or lake 
PAn^dAr, v. to consider, muse, think 
Pool, tk a standing wateii^ lake 
PAer, «. lean ; not rich ; mean 
PAor^nftss, n. poverty, indigence 



PA^pAr ff n. the popisl^ M^Bgioit 
PApaftr. n. the naae of a tree 
PAp^A llr, a, pleasing to the peo|de 
PAp MRtr^i tf , fk favouff of the people 
PArt, n^ a biu'boMi y apevture 
PAr^ti cA, 11. acoverea walk, pieut 
PAl^tion, n. a pott, allotment 
PA sl'tion, n. a situation^ rule 
PAS'! tlve, a. certain, absehite, real 
PAs aisBff V. to have as anowntf 
PAeafts^sion, n. Che state of owning er 

having in One's own powev 
PA» sAs'sAr, n» an owner, laaster 
PAs st bIM t^, ft. a thing possible 
PAs^sl hh^ A. havieg Mio power to be 

01 do, likely [senger 

PAst, n. office y piece of timber y tuat* 
PAs tAr^t iff n. deseendanto 
PAst pAneS v. to put off, deiaj 
PAs^tftre, [t like tshlM. position 
PA'tAnt, a. poNverful, nlighty 
PAAr, f), to empty liquids ; to fiow 
PAv^Ar t^, n. indigence, want 
PA^'Ar, n. authority, ability, force^ 
PA^^Ar f&I, a. petent, efficacious 
Prftc^tt cAl, a. relating to aetion 
Prlc^tlce, n. habit, use, method 
Prftc^tlse, o. to do, perform, exeroise 
PrAwe, n. renown ; v, to commend 
Pr&te, V. to talk idly, tattle 
PrAy, V. to entreat, ask, implore 
Pr%^Ar, n. a petition to- Heaven 
PrAoch'^Ar^ n. one who preaches 
PrA'^Am ble, n. an introduction 
PrA ciii'tion, n.' preservative cautioil 
PrA cAde','«. to^o before 
PrAc'A dAnt, [c like s} n. example 
PrA'cApt', n. a command, rule 
PrA clnct', n. aii outward limit 
PrA^eious, a^ valuable, costly 
PrAci pice, [j like a} nu aperpendicif^ 

lar declivity, a steep* 
PrA clpi tAn c^, n. rash haste 
PrAcSp'I'lAte, v. to cast dowB 
Pf A clp'l tite, & heedlone, hasty 
PrA else', a. nice, exact, formal 
PrA cl{lde^ v. to shut out, hinder 
PrAd A cAs'sAr, n. one going before 
PrA dAs^tfnsyts to decree beforehand 
PrA dlc'A mAnt, n. a clesa, state, kind 
PrA diet', ». to forei^I ^ 

PrA dAmi nftnt, •> prevalent 
PrA Am't nAiic<,i». superiority 
PrA fAr', «. to c«ffard more 
PrAPAr & Ue, «. eBgible before anotiMr 
PrAPAr Anet, n. act of preferring 
PrA fAr^mAnt, n. advancement 
PrAf^'nftut, a. fertile, teeming 
Prki'h dies, ». prefkosseesio*, UIJOITY 

V. tA fill with prejudice 
PrAj & drcial, a. iMMtfuI ; oppetite 
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PrA Uml bI rf, a. introductory 

Pr^ ml tire', a. too hasty, too early ; 

ripe too soon [finehand 

Pri mM 1 t&aioo, n. mediuMng be- 
Pr* Ac'c6 p^, V. to occupy firat 
Prip 4 ri^tion, i». act of preparing 
Pr* piwa tflr ff a. introductory 
Pr* pirc^ V. to make ready, form 
Pri pdn^dftr Incc, n. greater weight 
Pr4 pAn'dftr Ate, v, to outweigh 
Pri pAs^t^r oAs, a. absurd, perverted 
Prft ecrlW, «.to order, direct 
Pr6 BCflp'tion, n. medical receipt j 

custom, rule', limitation 
Pri^'^nce, n. a being present ; mien 
Pr^ftnt, a. not absent j n. a gift 
Pri akni'f v. to give, exhibit 
Prfts ftr vA'tion, n. act of preserving 
Pr6 a^rre', v. to save^ keep, defend 3 



n. fVuit preserved with susai 
Prfts^l dint, n. one at the head of a 

society, gove nour ; the chief mag> 

istrate of the United States 
Prftss^ V. to squeeze, urge ; force 3 n. 

an instmmeDt for pressing 
Pres sure, [prftsh'shttre] n. torce 
Pri «&me', v. to suppose, affirm 
Pr^ f&roj/tion, n. conjecture, pride 
Ftk sftm^tft oft8,[t like tsh] a. haughty 
Prft sftppftse^ V. ta suppose beforehand 
Pri.tftnce^, n. an assumption 
Trh tftnd^ v. to allege fsilselv 
Trh t^'aion, n. pretence, claim 
Pr^'tAr, n. a Roman judge 
Pri'tAr shjp, n. office of a pretor 
Pri v&tl', V. to overcome, induce 
Pr&v^A Iftnt, a. predominant 
Prfe vInt', V, to hinder, obstruct 
Pri'^vt o&s, a. antecedent, first 
PrSy, n. something to be devoured; v. 

to feed upon by violence 3 corrode 
Price, n. vahie, estimation 
Prtck, «. to ineice, spur 
Pride, n. self-esteem, haughtiness 
Priest, n. one who officiates in sacred 

offices 
Prtist/orlft, n. religious fraud 
Prl'm& rf-, a. principal, original 
Prime, a. early ; first ; n. thtf dawn 3 

best part 3 spring of life 
Prfan^Lttve, a. ancient, original 
Pr!m'r&«e, n. the name of a flower 
Prince, n. a sovereign 3 king's son 
Prlncelj^, a. royal, noble, generous 
Prtn''c^, n. wife of a prince 
Prtn^t pAl, a. chief, essential 3 n. a 

heador chief man 3 capital sum 
Prtn d pftH t^, n. sovereignty 
Prtn^t pie, n. original cause 3 tenet 
PrVon, n. a place of confinement 
rrit'on fir, n, one under arrest 



Prl^vlte. a. secret, alone, not opea 
Privl lege, [A like t] n. immttnitj, 

publick ris(ht 3 «. tograntaprivikgi 
Prlv'f , a. private, secret 
Priae, n. a reward 3 v. to value 
PrAb i hWl if, n. ItkeUhood 
Prdb^a ble, a. likely, like to be 
Pr& bi^tion, n. proof, trial 
PrAb'l t^, n. honesty, sincerity 
Pr6 cied^ v. to go on, prosecatt 
Pr6 cied^ng, n. a transaq^on 
Pr6 efts'sion, n. a solemn train 
Pr6 cUtm^ v. to publish, tell 
Pr6 crfts t1 n4^tion, n. delay, stop 
Pr6 cbre'. v. to certain, manage 
Prdd^ g&l, n. a spendthrift } a. profna^ 
Pr6 d!{pfofts, [g soft] a. amazing 
PrAdi g^. n. a monster, wonder 
Pr6 dice', t>. to bring forth 
PrAd^&ce,n. product, profit, firoit 
Pr6 dftc'tion, n. the act of prodaciag 
Pr6 d&c'tfve, a. fertile, generatite 
PrA fine', a. wicked, not sacred ; 9* 

to violate, pollute 
PrA fSss', V. to declare openly 
Pr6 f&s'sion, n. vocation, calliDg 
PrAf fSr, n. an offisr made, essay 
Pro fi cien cy, [prA fish'ln si] n.«* 

vancement, improvement 
PrAPlt, n. advantage 3 v. to gain 
PrAPlt & bie, a. lucrative, gainful 
PrA fA&nd', a. deep, learnt, low 
PrA nise', a. lavish, wasteful 
Pro fii sion, [prA ftl'ihln] n. laYishne* 
PrAg'rftss, n. course 3 improvem^t 
PrA gr^s''8ion, n. prepress, increase 
PrA erAs'stve, a. going forward 
PrAj'ftct, n. scheme, contrivance 
PrA iftct^,^. to contrive 3 jut out 
PrA lAng', v. to lengthen, put off 
PrA mt^c& ofts, a. mingleo, confiwM 
PrAm'lse, n. declaration 3 «.to asew* 
Prdm'An tAr f, n. a cape, high hud 
PrA mAte', v. to forward, exalt 
PrAmpt, a. ready 3 v. to assist 
PrAne, a. inclined, slofHug 
PrA'nAAn, n. a word used for a Bona 
PrA nA&nce', v. to speak, utter 
Pr* n&n cl I'tion, [cl likeshk] ii.thi 

act or mode of utterance 
PrAof, n. test, evidence 3 impenetrt- 

bility 3 a. impenetrable 
PrAp'l g4te, v. to increase, extend 
PrAp'4 g& tor, n. producer, spreader 
PrA pAn's! t^, n. inclination 
Pr Aj/Rr , a. peculiar, fit , just 
PrAp'firt^. n. quality ; possession 
PrAph'A cf , n. a prediction reT«w 
PrAph'At, [A like IJ n. a foreteller of 
PrA phAt'fck, a. foretelling event! 
PrA pVtions, a. favourable, kind 
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M p&r'Uoarfi. ratio, «oa9i part * 
Prb p&r'tion 4 Ue, a. adH>>^ fi^^ 
Pr6 p6'«IU , ii» a pr^o«itioa [ tioa 

Pr& pdte^, «. to ofi«r to the oonsidersk- 
Pr^ 6 al'tiea, n. » thing propetod 
Pr6 pffi'4 4Ar, n. po«M8aor ia hit- own 

right 
Pr6 pri'* tf', n. right % aecoracv 
PrMe^iN kngirage not eoafinea to fix- 

oA BiunberB £011,0 

IMsfk cbtok t^. to pursue, continue ; 
Pr6s i c&^tion*. n. a pdrauitt j process 
Frbe'k c4 tdr, n. ooe who proseciKes 
Pr^^pAotyM. a view i reason of hope 
Pr/U^pAr^ «. to be succeMftil 
Pr6» pftr^l t^, ». good sticoera 
Fr^pb o&a, a. sticeessful 
Pr^^tt thte, V. to debase, make com- 
mon 5 a.Tile ; a. a hireling, mercenary 
B^^trAie, v. to throw down 
Pr&tdot^ V; to defend, save 
Pr6 tftc^tion; n. defence, shelter 
Pr& t^^t&r, n. defender, helper 
Pr6 trltet^, V. to delay, lengthen 
Pr&6d, a, elated, arrogant, loAy 
PrV€> «. to 'evince ; to trj* 
Vrtv'irh^ 1^ a maxim, common saying 
Pr6vide', v. to procure, supply 
Pr& wVdhAy eory. if, on condition, upon 

these terms } pa. fnmished 
thAv^td^ce, n. divine superintend* 

ence, foresight, frugality [dence 
PrAv I din'tial, a. elieeted by provi 
Prftv^fnce, n. a region, office 
Fr& vtn^cial, a. relating to a province ; 

n. a spiritual govemoor [food 

Pr&vIs^tAn, [slikezh] n. a providing; 
Prdv b cJ^'tioB, f». a cause of anger 
Pr6 v6ke', V. to rouse, enrage, vex 
Pr&^'&ss, n. bravery, courage, valour 
Pr6M, V. to rq^e alxKit, plunder 
Prfi'd^nce, n. wisdom, discretion 
Prft^d^t, a. practically wise [dence 
Prft d^n^tial, a. upon principles of pru- 
Pr^, V. to inspect oihciously 
PsAkn, n. a holy song, sacred hymn 
PnSitmlsit, n. a writer of dm 1ms 
Pftbil c4'tion, n. the act o^ubl^hiAg 
P&Vitck, n. the body of a nafton ; the 

people; a. common; ilot private 
Pfib^llsh, vi to make known 
P&fl^ v: to swell with wind ; n. a blast 

of wind ; any thing light and po- 

Mrm } undeserved praise 
FftUy V. to ^raw ; n. act of pulling 
Pftnc'tfa ftl, [t like tsh] a. exact, nice 
Pftne tA'&^ion, [ti liUc tshh] n, the 

act or method of poi»t'.ing 
P&n'!sh, V. to chastise, iDict 
P(kn^lsl|'m^t, n. chastisement 
P&'pll, n, a scholar ; apple of the eye 
. D 2 



P&r'chftsc, V. to buy ; n. a thing botight 
Pdre, a. unsullied, clear, clean 
P(»'rl tKv., to make pure ; clear 
Pft^rl t^ n. cleanness, innocence 
Pftr^ple, a. red tinctured with blue 
F&r^p6rt, n. a desi^ ; iK to intend 
F&r^pftsc, n. intention ; v. to design 
PAr^, n. a small bag for money 
Fftr fdkfiuice, n. prosecution 
PAr she', o. to cna^ v continue 
Pftr sdit^, n, the act of following 
P&r v«y , V. to huv in provisjooe 
P&sb, «. to press forward, urge 
PA sll l&n tm^t t^, n. cowardice 
P&t, «. to ky , puce, apply 
P&^trld, a. rotten, corrui^ 
P ji'tr4 ff, V, to vot, make rotten 
Ffe, or Pie, n. a kind of bird 

Q. 
Quick, V. to cry like a dvkck ; n. e 

boastful pretender to physick 
Q,u&l 1 fl cA^tion, ». accompUshmeat 
Qu4Fl f^, «. t<f make fit [sidered 
QuMi t^, «. nature relativelv c<w 
Qu&nt! t^, n. bulk, portion roispute 
QMii'TAl, [ii like t> «^ a brawl ; «. te 
Qu&r^il sdme, f& like t] a. petulant 
Q,u4r'r^, a. a s^ne mine ;, arrow 
Qu&r't4r, n. a fourth part; region; #; 

to divide into four parts 
Q,u&sh, V. to crush ; annul 
Qu4 tfer'nl An, tk the number four • 
■Quien, n. the wife of a king 
Qu^st, n. searoh, examination 
Question, [kwfis'tsh&n] n. inquiry ;e« 

to ask, inquire, examine (treasures 
Qu^^df shTp, n. office of a Roma^ 
Quick, a. aclivo, swift ; living 
Qufc^kcn, in make alive ; hasten 
Qul'ftt, a. sti^l , o. to calm y n. rt^ 
Qul'i tWe, «. rest, repose \ 
Quh, «. to diMbarge.? leave 
Qalte, ad. entire*v, -rompletely [row* 
Qutv^&r,v. toquaki; n.s case for tf* 
Qu6 t&'tion, n. the a^t («<*qaottog 
Qu6te, V. to cite an author 
Qtt^tb, e. itnpeif. for sctt^^or atdd 

R. 
R&ce, n. a family ; ruoni^ aaSoh 
Rick, n. an engine for tortore ; paifl} 

frame for hay, d&c ; «. to tortttfe 
RAMI &nc<, n. sparkling lustre 
RAMI Ant, a. shining, sparkling 
RAge. n. violent angerypassioq 
R&il^ftr, n.one who defames 
RAtn, V. to drop fmm the oloods $ n 

water falling from the clouds 
RAin'b6«s, n. the arch whioh appeaiy 

in the sky in showery weather 
R&ise. V. te lift; exak ; collect 
RAm^ble, v. to rove, wander * 
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lUn^, n. an excnrrioii } rank j v. to 

rove 
R&ok, n. dignity ; v. to arrange 
Rip, n. a knock ; v. to "trika. 
~ lU pk'cioos, a. seising by violence 
RlfKld, a. quipk, twift, violent 
RI pldl t^, H. velocitjr, twiftneM 
Rlplne, n. plunder, violence 
Rlp^t&re; [t like tshi n. ecatacy 
Rlp^tlur ott8,[t like tan] a. transporting 
Rl^re, a. scarce j excellent ; raw 
Rish, a. basty ; n. an eruption 
Rish'niss, n. hastiness, violence 
R4te, n. a price, degree 3 v. to value 
RATH^Ir. ad. more willingly 
Ri'tion al, a. agreeable to reaaon 
Rlt^tle, V. to clatter > n. a noise 
Rav age, [riv'vfdj] v. to lay waste, 

plunder ; n. spoil, ruin, waste 
Rav ag er, [rlv^vtdj ftr] n. a destroyer 
Rive, V. to rage ; to be delirious 
Klv^hh, V. to violate ; transport 
R&jf, n. a beam of light, lustra 
Rioch, V. to arrive at ; extend 
R^ ic'tion, n. the reciprocation of any 

impulse [fully 

Riao, V. to peruse, to learn or know 
Riod^ftr, n. one who reads 
Reading, n. perusal of books, study 
RAodi ness, n. promptitude, facili^ 
Rfiod^^, a. prompt, willing 
R^^&l, a. true, certain, genuine 
RA &1^ tf , n. truth, certainty 
Rftalm, n. a kinsdom, state 
Riop, o. to cut down grain 
R^ar, n. the hinder troop, last class ; 

V. to raise up, educate 
R^a^son, n. the faculty of thinking ; 

cause, motive ; v. to ar^e 
Rto'fon &ble^ a. rational, lust [thority 
RiVftl, n. an opposer of lawful au- 
Ri bkV, V. to revolt, oppose 
R* b&ke', V. to reprove } n. reproof 
Ri cAlP, V. to call back, revoke 
Ri cMe', t). to fall back, desiM 
Kk cHv&f V. to take, admit [things 
lU cip'tft cle, n. a place to receive 
R^ cftp'tion, Yi. the act of receiving 
Ri cSfis^ n. a retirement, retreat 
R6 ctp'r^ c&l, a. mutual, alternate 
Rftc^kon, V. to number, compute 
Ri oUne/, v. to lean, rest, repose 
R^ cl&ae^, a. retired ; n. one shut up 
Rk cMl'. V. to msh back, shrink 
Rftc ftl lect^ t). to recover to memory 
.;JElftc Al Iftc'tion, n. memory, revival 
Itftc Am mftnd', v. to commend 
Rftc 6m mftn d4'tion, n. the act of 

recommeiidi ng [compensate 

Rftc'Am pftnse, n. a requital 5 •. to 
Rte^6A clle^ V. to concilialfX 



Rftc'dn cl l£r, n. one who recoi<ou%« 
Ric'An ell t &''tion, n. atonement 
R6 cAn nM'tre, n. to view, survey 
RA c6rd^ V. to register, enrol 
RAc'Ard, fi. authentick enrolment* 
Rk c6&nt', V, to relate in detail 
Ri cAurse', n. access, application 
R/h cAv^£r, «. to regain, attain 
Ri cAv^lr ^, n. restoration 
Ri cr&tt^, A. a supply ; v. to repair 
R^tt ff, V. to make right ; fxaify 
Rftc'tttCide, n. straightnels, integrity 
Rk chr', V. to have recenrse to 
RM, H. of the colour of blood 
RAd^den, v. to make or grow red 
RA dAem^ v. to ransom, save 
RA dAem^Sr, n. one who redeemt 
Rk dAmp^tion,n. a ransom, atonement 

by the death of Christ 
RA do&b'le, v. to double again 
RA drAss', v. to set right 5 n. amendt 
RA dtice', V. to make less ; snbdae 
RAed, H. a kind of plant ;* pipe 
RAek, ^. to smoke ; n. steam 
RA f^c^tAr fj n. an eating-room 
R* fftH. ». to direct, leave, send 
RlfAr ence, n. the act of referring 
Rk flne^, o. to purify, improve 
Rk flne^mAnt, n. an improvement 
RA ilAct^, V. to throw back ; to re* 

poach ) to think, consider 
Re flAc^tion, n. consideration ; ceit« 

sure" ; the act of throwing back 
RA fkin', V. to amend, correct 
RAf Ar miction, n. amendment 
RA frAtn^, v. toTorbear, abstain 
RA frAsh', v. to revive, improve 
RA frAsh'raAnt, n. food, rest, relief 
RAPAffe, n. shelter from danger 
RA fArffAnt, a. bright, shining 
RA fA'all, n. a denial ; option 
RA fbse^ V. to deny, DiiJect 
RAfAse, n. worthless remains 
Rh gStn', V. to recover, gain anevr 
R6 tjfiU, a. royal, kingly 
Rh gird^, V. to value ; n. respect 
Rk gilrd^lAss, a. heedless, negligent 
R^^g^nt, n. deputed ruler; a. ruling 
RtVifln, w. tract of land, country 
Rfc grSt^, n. grief; v. to repent 
Rkg'ii 14r, a. orderly, exact 
RAg A l&r^t t^, n. order, method 
RAg'A lAte, V. to adjust by rule 
RAg A lA'tion, n. order, method 
RAg A lA^tAr, n. that which regulates 
RAtgn, V. to rule as a king ; n. royal 

authority, 8overei|^nty 
RAin, ti. p^rt of a bndle ; v. to curb 
RA [Act', V. to refuse, cast off 
RA jAfce', V. to be glad, exult 
RA fi\n\ n. to join again $ . reply 
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M Ute'y «. to recite, tell [erence Ro pn&ss^ v. to crafh; pat down 



RA l&^tion, n. narration ; kindred , ref- 
R^ \ix', V, to Blacken, remit 
R^l &z Action, [X like k»] n. remission 
lU Uose', v. to set free, ease • 
R6 iint^ V. to feel compassion 
~R6 liint'lSss, a. nnmercifol, cruel 
R6 ll^&ncs^ n. trust, dependence 
R^Hck, or RftFlcks, n. that which re 

mains ; remains of dead bodies 
R& Hif ,n. succonr, alleviation 
R& liive^, V. to succour, free [worship 
R6 llg'tftn, n. a system of faith and 
R^ l|^io&s, a. pious, dcTout, holy 
R6 lln^qulsh, V. to forsake, quit 
RftPtsh, V. to have a flavour ; n. taste 

"Rk Iftc^tint, a. unwilling, averse to 
' R6 If'y V. to put trust in, depend 
R6 m&tn^ o. to be left, continue 
R6 m&in'dir, n. what is left [ticm 
R& mirk^, o. to -observe $ n. observa- 
R^ mlrk^& ble, a. worthy of notice 
Rdm^i dff n. medicine $ v. to cure 
R6 mftm'bir, o. to bear in mind 
R6 mftm^brince, n. recollection 
R& mind^, o. to put in mind, hint 
Rk miaa', a. slotliful, careless 
Ri mts'sion, n. abatement, pardon 
Kk mlt'f V. to pardon ', abate ; send 
R^ mf^TBt'f n. sorrow for a fault 
R^ mftte^, a. distant, foreign 
R6 mAv^&l, n. the act of moving 
R4 mflv«', V. to put from its place 
Rind, V. to tear with violence 
R£nMfir, V. to return, repay 
Rin dhz v&us', n. a place for meet- 
ing 5 V. to collect, assemble 
Re new, \rh ah/] v. to make new 
Re new al, [r4 nb'il] n. renovation * 
R6 nA&nce',v. to disown j quit 
Kk nfi^n', n. fame, praise, merit 
R^ p&tr', o. to amend, refit 3 to go un- 
to 3 *». a reparation 
R& p&st^ n. a meal, act of eatiiig 
lU p%^ o. to pay back, requite 
Ri piat', V. to recite, do again 
lU^pftnt^. V4 to be sincerely soriy 
Rk' pint'&Dce, n, sorrow for sin 
R£p 6 tl^tion, n. a recital, repeating 
R6 pine'. V. to fret, grieve, murmur 
R6 plftn'lsh, V. to fill, stock 
R^ pl&te^a. full, completely filled 
Ri pl^^, n. an answer j v. to answer 
Ri pJw , V. to tell ; n. rumour ;; noise 
R^ pftse', n. rest, sleep ; v. to rest 
R%p r^ hSn'sion. n. reproof, censure 
RSp rh s&nt^, V. to exhibit, show ; to 
appear for another [count 

R^p r6 fftn tVtion, n. likeness} ac- 



R^ pri^ve^, v^ to respite from punish* 

meat -, n. a respite 
R^ pr6ach^ n. disgrace ) v. to censors 
R^ pr6ach'fZil, a« scurrilous, vile 
Rip'rd b&te, n. one lost to virtue ', .a 

vile, abandoned 5 «. to disallow 
Rk proof, n* blame, rebuke 
Ri pr6vs', o. to blame, chide, check 
Rftp'tlle, n, a creeping animal 
R^ pi^^n&nt, a* disoMdient 
Rip ii tA'tion, n. honour, credit 
Ri quftst', V. to ask } n. an entreaty 
R& qulre^ v. to demand, ask 
Req ui sit^, [rftk'wi zTt] n. any thing 

necessary ', a. needful, proper 
R^'cbe, «. to set free ; n. dehverance 
R^ sftm'bl&nce, n. a representation 
R^ simble, v. to be like, compare 
R^ sint'mftnt, n. a sense of injury 
Ri «ferv«', V. to keep in store 
Res er voir,[r%z Sr vwAr'] n. a large ba* 

sin^r conservatory of water ; a store 
Ri side', v. to live in> place 
R^! dftnce, n. a place of abode 
R^i dftnt, n. a dweller 3 agent 3 «• 

residing 
Ri slgn^, V. to give or yield up 
Rfts Ig n&'tion, n. the act of resigning 
Rk sfst^ V. to oppose, act against 
R^ stst'ance, n. the act of resisting 
Kk sfst'l^ss, a. irresistible 
R^s'b l&te, a. determined, firm 
R^ b l&'tion, n, determination 
Ri sAlve', V, to determine j solve 3 «• 

fixed determination 
Rb «6&nd^, V. to echo 3 celebrate 
Kb sbdnd'f V, to sound again 
R^ s^rce^ n. a resort, expedient 
Rb spect', n. reverence 3 v. to regard 
Kb sp£c't& ble, a. deserving respect 
Rb Bpdct'f&I, a. ceremonious 
Kb spfec'tlve, a. particular, relative 
Kb ^pl&n^ftnt, a. bright, shining 
R^ spAn^slve, a. answering [at ease 
Rbst, n. sleep, ease 3 others 3 v. to be 
R&st'l^, a. unquiet, void of rest 
Rist^lftss nfess, n. want of rest 
R* 8t6re', v. to give back 3 relieve 
Rb 8t6'rfir, n. one that restores 
Rb strWn', v. to withhold, limit 
Kb str&int', n. abridgment of liberty 
Kb strlc'tion, n. limitation 
Rb s&lt', n, consequence 3 act of fly 

ins back 3 v. to fly back 3 arise 
Kb same', v. to take back 3 begin agaia 
R^ tkiw', V. to keep, continue 
R^ t&l't &te, V. to repay, requite [like 
Rb t&l t &'tion, n. return of like for 
R* tftrd', V. to hinder, delay 
R&tl nils, m a train of attendants 
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lU th^. «. ttt FilMiit, withdraw 
lU iMtal^if n. spriTtte abode 
lU treaty v. to retire, witlidraw ; n. 

a retiring ; place of retirement 
lUt'rft spl!ot, n. view of thingt past 
R4 tArv , e. to eonse or go iKMJk > re- 

p^j ; n. the act of coming back ; 

profit } reetitvtioB ; answer 
Be ¥n\ Sn, n. retmiting, coheaioaii 
lU viol', V. to diaeloae, impart 
Hhw'^i, V. to caronae ', n, a noiaj feast 
Ri vinge', n. return of an injary ; «. 

to retom an injury 
lU rAnffe^f&l. a. mil ofrerehge 
B^ T^r Mr rtion, n. a toatnig oi dri> 

ving back 
M rm'f V. to reverence 
JHhr'hr %nee, n. respect ; e. to respect 
RA fCrse', V. to invert 5 n. change 
Ri vftr'sion, n. right of sueoeesion 
Rftv'Ar J^, n. irregular thought 
Re view, [r4 vi'j n. a survey, re-ei- 

aminatien ; e. to view asain 
R4 vlve', V. to return to lire, renew 
Ri vAlt', V. to rebel, desert 
Rftv h UKtion, n. a returning motion ^ 

a chanse of government 
Ri v61vr , V. to perform a revolution 
R^ wftrd', n. recompense ; v. to repay 
RA^e, n. harmony of verses ; poe- 
try'; V. to agree in; sound 
Rich, a. wealthy; fertile; precious 
Rlch^fo, [« like t] n. wealth 
Rfch'n&ss, n. opulence J fertility 
Rid, V. to set free, dear 
Rld^d&nce, n. deliverance 
Ride, «. to be carried ; to float 
Rldffe, n. the upper pirt of a slope 
Rldl cfcle, V. to expose to laaffhtcr 
RT dlc^b lofts, a. exciting laughter 
Right, a. suitable, fit ; n. Justice; ad. 

properly ; v. to relieve m)m wrong 
Rlgh'ik ofts, [t liketsh] a. just, pious 
RlgA^t^ o&s nftss, [t like tsh] n. jus- 
, tice, piety, goodness, virtue 
RVld, [g soft] a. severe, stiff 
Rlg'ftr oQs, a. severe, rigid, harsh 
Rfg'oftr, n. severity, strictness 
Rtf], n. a small brook or stream 
Ring, n. a circle ; v. to sound 
Rlng^iit, n. a ring ; circle ; curl 
Rl'ot. V. to revel ; n. an uproar 
Rl'^t o&s, a. noisy, licentioits 
Ripe, a. mature, complete, finished 
Rise, V. to get up, ascend, grow 
Rise, n. beginning ; ascent 
Rite, n. a solemn act of religion 
RVv&l, n. a competitor ; v. to oppose 
Rl'vftl ship, n. the state or character 

of a rival 
Rtv'Sr, n. a large stceam of water 
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RIv'it Idt, A. a small river, breifc 
R6ad, n, a way Ibr traveliuig 
R6am, v, to waoder, ramble, nwe 
HAattV. to nahea loud oolaB; ».& 

noise, eoicry, cUmeur 
Rdb, 9k to steal, pUuider 
RAfa/blr, ». a thief, plunderer 
R6be, n. m ^ress of dignity ; e. ts 

dress pompovsly-, invest 
RAck,is. a mass of stone ; v. to aore 
Rdd, fi. a twig ; pereb,. pole 
Rftll, e. teium ; n. a MgiBter;.actdf 

rolling ; a dMws nwdei rooiid 
R^Blftoce', ni a fiibla^ icti^a 
R6 mlttttdt, A. witf,,iaMiful, fiiUn 
R^f) n. tbe cover of a beose 
R6ok, n, a bird ; cheat ; «. to rob 
Rftom, n. space ; an apartment 
Rdot, fi. the bottom ; first cause 
RApe, n, a thick cord 
R6te, i». a fragrant llower 
Rh'af, a. like a rose ; cbarmlsf 
Kb t^'tion, n. t«m ; turning ro«id 
Reftgh, a. uneven ; harsh 
ReAgh'nftss, u. unevenness ; harsluieH 
RA&mi, a. circular; n* a circle 
RAuM, V. to wake ; stir up, eioite 
R6ve, «. to ramble, waiider 
.R&^'W, a. kingly, regal, noble 
RA^ll t^, n. state of a king 
Rftb^btsh, n. ruins oPbuildings, 4ec. 
Rftde, a. rough, uncivil, artless 
Rft'dl mint, n. the first principles 
Rftffie, e. to disorder, fret 3 n. an or 

nament ; tumult 
Rug ged, [rftg'gW] a. rough 
Rfi'fn, n. destruction ; e. to destroy 
Rftlc, n. government ; v. to govern 
Rft^lfir, n. a g«vernour ; instrument by 

which lines are drawn 
Rftmlite, e. to make a hoarse neiie 
Rft^noftr, n. a report, talk, noise; • 

to spread a report 
Rftn, v. to^move swiftly ; melt 
Rft^rll, a. belonging to the country 
Rftsh. V. to move with violence ; n.t 

plant ; push 
Ras'sdt, [e like f] a. reddish, coarse, 

rustick ; n. a country dress 
Rfts'ttck, o. runtl ; H. a* clown 
Rfts'de,v. to make alow rattling noise 

S. 
SaVblth, n. a day of rest and worship 
S&^ble. a. black *, n. an animal of the 

weasel kind, or its fur 
Si'crM, «. hoKr, consecrated 
Sac'r! flee, [dike i] v. to oflterup.; 

destroy ; devote ; n. an offering 
Sftd, a. sorrowful, heavy, dull 
9hfe, a. free from danger 
S&fe'gw4rd, n. a-defence^ eonvoy 
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S&fe^^^ n. freedom from danger 
S&ff&xious, a. quick of thought, quick 

of Bcent . acute 
Sig&ci if, [c like s] n. acutenest 
S&ge, a. wise, graven n. a plant j a 

man of wisdom, philosopher 
8&tl, n. a canvass sheet ; wing ; v. to 

move with sails, pass 
SAi^lAr, n. a seaman, navigator 
S&int, n. one eminent for piety 
S4ke, n. cause, purpose, account 
S&le, n.4he act of selling, vent 
S&l'l^, n. an issue fr<Mn a place ; levi- 

tr ; V. to make an eruption \ issue out 
SftFft tft xf, a. wholesome, healthful 
Silt, n. a substance which affects the 

taste and atimulates the palate ; a. 

having the taste of salt 3 v. to sea- 
son with salt 
SA Itite^ n. a salutation, kiss, greet- 



ing 3 V. w grev», luui, ju«b, aooreBS 
S&l vft^tion, H. preservation from eter- 
nal death 
S&me, a. identical, of the like kind 
S&nc'tl f^, V. to make holy, purify 
S&nc^tion, n. confirmation 
Sftnc^tti I Tf, [t like tsh] n. a holy 

place, an asylum, shelter 
S&nd, n. gravelly earth 
S4p, n. the vital juice of plants; v. to 
nndermine, destroy [stonei 

Sap phire, [saf flrl n. a precious blue 
S&'tan, n. the devil, a wicked spirit 
Sa ti ate, [sl^'shi &te] v. to satisfy 
Sfl t\'k t7,n.fullnes8,more than enough 
Sa tire, [s&'t&r or sftt^lre] n. a poem 

in which vice or folly is censured 
SAt Ts f&c'tion, n. the state of being 

pleased or satisfied ; atonement 
Sat Is f&c^tAr f, a. giving satisfaction 
S&t^ts f^, V. to content ; convince 
Sftv'&ge, [2d & like t] a. uncivilized, 

cruel ; n. a person uncivilized 
S&ve, «. to preserve j ad. except 
S&v^io&r, [ 1 like y] n. the Redeemer, 

one who saves 
SVvoftr, n. a scent, odour ;• tj. to have 

a taste or smell } to like 
Bky, V. to speak, utter, tell 
SAv^ne, n. an expression ; opinion 
Self ftQd, n. a temporary sta^e 
Scltle, n. a balance ; coveru^ of a 
fish 5 «. to mount ; scrape onscales 
Scftn, V. to examine closely 
Sc&nt, V. to restrain ; a. not enough 
Scftn't^, a. small, not enough 
Sc4r,,«. to mark with woun<u or sores ; 

n. the mark of a cut, &c. 
8c4rce, a. not plentiful, uncommon 

rai^ : ad. hardly, scantly 
Scftt'tAr, V. to spread; disperse 



Seine, n. part of a play; appearance 
Scftp^tre, n. ensign of royalty 
ScAeme, n. a plan, project, design 
ScAdl' Ir, n. a pupil ; man of learning 
Sc/kdol, n. a place for education 
Sc/t^FbAf , n. a boy at school 
ScAfel'raan,n.one skilled in acadei%- 

ical disputation, and divinity 
Scl^ftnce, n. knowledge, art, skill 
Sc6ff, V. to ridicule, deride 
Scdop,n. a large ladle ; v. to lade out 
Sc6pe, n. space, drift, intention 
ScArch, V. to burn, to be dried up 
Scdm, n. contempt ; v. to despise 
Scd&r, V. to rub, cleanse ; purge 
Sco&rge, n. a whip, punishilient ; v, to 

whip, punish, chastise 
ScA^i, V. to frown, ta look angry of 

sullen ; n. a frown 
Scream, v. to cxv out shrilly $ n. e 

shrill cry from fear or pain 
Scrfp^teire, [t like tsh] n. the bible 
Scrn'ple, n. doubt ; a weight of 20 

grains; v. to doubt, hesitate 
Scrfl'pCl lofts, a. doubtful, cautious 
Scrfl^pb lofts niss, n. doubtfulness 
Scrft^tTn Ize, v. to search, examine 
Scftlp'tdr, n. a carver or engraver 
Scftlp^t&re, [t like tsh] n. carved wor]^ 

theart of carving 
S^, n. the ocean, an inland water 
S^a ffti^l^ n. a bird that lives at see « 
Sial, n. the sea-calf; a stamp; v. to 

fasten with a seal ; close 
Search, v. to examine, seek ; n. in- 
quiry, examination ■ 
S^a sMre^ n. the coast of the sea 
S^a'son, n. a fourth part of the year ; a 
fit time ; v. to give a relish to ; qual- 
ify, make fit 
Siat, n. a chair, bench; mansion} 

situation ; v. to place on seats 
Se clu sion, [si klft'zhftn] n. the act 

of secluding or separating 
Sic^And, n. oOth part of a minute ; a 
supporter ; a. next to the first ; «. 
to support, assist 
Sic'ftn d& rfy a. second, not primary 
Si^cri c^, n. privacy, retirement 
Se cret, [si'krlt] ». privacy 
Sict, n. men united in certain tenets 
Sic^tft r^, H. a follower of a particu- 
lar sect 
Sic'tion, n. a distinct part of a writing 

or book ; a cutting 
Sftc'ft Ur, a. worldly, not spiritual 
Si cftre^ a. safe ; v. to make certain 
Si cft'rl t^. n. protection, pledge 
Si d&te^ a. calm, serene, quiet 
Si dftce^ «. to tempt, mislead 
Si dft^cir, n. one who seduces 
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M d^^ioM, n. tbe act of sediicing Sev'^r &1, a. diverr, many, diatmet 
S*e, V. lo perceive by the eye 
Sied, M. that which prodoeefl j origi- 
nal ; offiipriiiff, geaeratioo 



S^M'ttme, n. the season for sowing 
S^ek^ V. to look for ; soKcit 
S^em, «. to appear ; pretend 
S^ze, V. to take by foive, grasp 
SftFdAm, ad. rarely, not often 
Si l^t^ V. to choose in preference 3 

a. welt chosen, culled out 
Si lic'tion, fi. the act of choosing 
Silf, pro. one's own person 
Siiri^h, a. voidorre^Td for others 
Siirikh niss, n. attention iro one's own 

interest without regard to others 
SilPs&me, a. numerically the same 
BhW, V. to give for a price 
Sin ftte, n. an assembly of counsellors 
Sin'ftrtor, n. member of a senate 
Sind, V. toctespa^h, commission 
Sin siMon^n. perception by the senses 
Sinsc, n. faculty ofperceiving, [tion 
Sin si bfl'! t^, n. quickness of sensa- 
Sin^st ble, a. of good sense, wise 
Sin'stttve, a. having sense 
Sen su al, [sin^^ft llj a. pleasing to 

the senses ; carnal 
Sen su 9} ist, [sin'shft ftl fst] n. one 

devoted to carnal pleasures 
Sen su al i ty, [sin sh& ftl^i ti] n. ad- 
diction to carnal pleasures 
Sin'tinee, fi. determination ; short 

paragraph ; v. to condemn 
S^^tl mint, n. thought, opinion 
Sin t1 min'til, a. thoughtful 
Sip'ir &te, V. to part, disunite 
Skp^kt Ate, a. divided, disunited 
Sip At ytion, n. a disjunction 
Si^quil, n. succeeding part 
Siquis'tir^ «. to separate 
Sir'Sph, n. one of the ordera of angels 
Si riae^ a. calm, placid, quiet 
Si rini t^, n. oUmiiess, peace 
Si'r} if, n. sequence, succession 
9i^l ofts, <». solemn, important 
Sir'raAn, n. a pious diaeoarse, lecture 
Sit^nt, fi. a Bsake, veptile 
Sir'^^Ant, n. one who serves another 
Sirve, V. to attend at command 
Sir'Vfc*, H. an office > favour j use 
Sir'vfe* ft ^i a. useful, active, fit 
Sir'vll*, a. slavish, mean 
Mt, V. to place, fix ; ». a number of 

things suited to each other 
Sit't.te, tf. to fhL, confirm ; sink 
Siv'en, (f. one more than six 
Siv^«n- fftld, a. repeated seven times 
Siv'en tien, a. seven and ten 
Siv'en tf, a. raven times ten 
Siv'fir^ 9. to port, divide^ disjoin 



Si vire^^ 0. austere, sha^, eruel 
Si virl t^, n. cruel treatment 
Six. n. distinction of male andfemidi 
Shftc'kle, V. to chain, fettM" ^ 
Shac kles, [shflk^kl^] n, fettees 
Sfaide, o. to covOT from lighter beat; 

n. a shadow $ shelter 
Shftd^iio,.n. a shade, fiunt repreeentap 

tion ; V. to cloud, darken {"f^ 
Sh&ft, n. an arrow ; narrow deep pit] 
ShAff, ». rough cloth ; roogk hair 
Shike, V.' to tremble, totter 
ShAll. V. aux. must, to be obliged 
ShiHito, a. not deep ; futile 3 siDy; 

n. a sbeai, sand bank 
ShAme, n, reproach, iffneaainy, di«- 

ffraee ', «. to make ashamed 
Sh&me'f&l, a. disgrace£bl, infamous 
Shipe, n. form ; v. to form, mould 
Sh&pe^Iiss, a. wantii^ i^egulanty of 

forna, deformed^ di8%ar^ 
Shire, V. to^divide j n. a portien 
SbArp, a. keen, pieiieing', aeute, soar 
ShArpsn, e. to make keen,, edge 
Shi, pro. her, a female 
Shid, V to spill, poor out, aeatfeer ; fb 

a buildins, shelter 
Shill, n. the hard covering of ae^. 

thins; «. totakeeutof the sheU 
ShilFflsh, n. fisk covered witk a sfasll, 

as ovsters, lobsters, &c. 
ShiFter, n. a cover ; prpteetioB ; r. 

to defend ; give shelter 
Shib^Aifd, n. one who tends sheep 
Shield, Ik. a buckler > «. to protect 
Sh?n;, V. to change ; n. an invasion 
Shiyilag, H. a snnll silver com 
Shine, V. to glitter; to eniigbten 
Ship, n. a large vessel for sailing $ ^. 

to>put on boavd & ship 
Shiv'ir, V. taqnake ; shatter 
Shftck, fk a conflict, ccNicuaaion'^ Vi to 

phal» violently ; disgust 
ShAe, n. a cover for the foot 
ShAot, V. to discharge a g^a ; to dart; 

pass, push forward 
Shdp, n. a pkAe^ fior sale or we^ 
Shire, n. coast ^ bank of a rives 
Shirt, m. not loagv scanty ^ 
ShAr't«n,9. to make short. 
Shirt si^&'tid nis% n. defect of si|^ 
S4)6ttM, V. denoting intentioa or dity 
ShiuKdIr, tk the joint that cen n e ctt 

the %xm to the body 
Shii^, n. a cry of triua^>h or exuitei-' 

tioo ; V. to cry in tritimpb 
Shito, V. to exhibit ; direet 'y teaflh } 

n. an exfaabition ; pom)^ 
Sh AiXr/fir, R. a feU of rain 
Shrtik, V. to acream^ er}^ out , 
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BkstM, a. >«nmding with an acatC; 

ifieinaloasy or vibratiug sound -^ 
Shrine, n. a cabiaet or caae in whiteh 

somethiag sacised isdepoatted 
Shrink; v. to contract, grow ieat 
Shrlv'el, v: to conla'act into i^rinkles 
Shr&b, ». a -bush, small tree 
ShftdM^r, V. to ijuake with fear 
Sh&n, «. to avoid, decline 
ShAt, V. to close, confine 
Sh^, u. sun^ciotts, cautious, reserved 
£ttok, 0. aimcted with disease 
Sicken, v. to grow or make sick 
Sfck'n^ss, n. a disease, malady 
Side, n. the rib part of animals ; a. BOt 

direct ; v. to -join with ; 

Sidc^bftard, n. a side table on which 

convenietices are placed 
81^, n. a mournful oreathinff, a sc^ 
Sight, M. the «ct of s^ing ; show 
Sign, n. a ioken j o. to •mark, sub-* 

scribe, to ratify by writing 
Slg'iiAl, n. a sign ; a. eminent 
Big nif ! ci'twa, n. meaning by woids 

or sisns 
Stg'nl F^, v.to mean,. express 
SH^ce.n. stiUfiess j «. to still 
SI'iftnt, a. mote, not «>eaking, still 
Sflk'en, a. made of silk, soft 
811k'wdrm,n. the worm that spins silk 
SIH^, a. harmless, weak, foolish 
Bil^WT, n. a «wbite hard metal ym. 

made of silver, like silver 
Stni'l l&r,\i. of a^like form or quality 
Slm'^t li, n. a comparison by <wbioh 

any thing is illustrated 
SIm'pie, a. plain, artless; silly 
Sim pHei ty, [c like s] n. plainness, 

arUessn^ss, weakness, fhily 
Sin, n. a violation of the laws of God ; 

«. to offeiui, transgress 
Since, ad. befove this, ago ; beeanse 
Wn oAre', a. pure; honest, true 
Sin c&ri t^, n. honesty, njainness 
Sin ew, [sf n'nfc] n. a tendon, nerve 
8ln'f&l, a. vile, wicked, unholy 
Sing. V. to form the voice to ra«lody , 

to celebrate, give praise 
Slo^gle, «. alone ; v. to separate 
Sln'gft Iftr. a. only one ; particular 
Sin jfd lAr'! t^, n. particularity, curi- 
osity, uncommon ness 
Sink, V. to go down ; n. a drain 
Sln^fir, n. one who sins, an -offender 
Slp.«. to drink by small draughts; n. 

a small draught, taste 
Sir, n. a word of respect to men 
Sire, n. a father ; a male 
Sli'rfto n. a goddess famed for singing, 

an enticer 
Sit, V, to rest on a seat -, iacubate 



Sis tftr^ n. a w«maa heni of the same 

p^rente y one of the same faith 
Sit u a tion, [sit tshd i'sh&u] n. p»^ 

sitioB i coAttitiou ; local state 
StXf a. one more than five 
^Ixth, a. the next alYor the fifth 
Slx't^, a. six times ten 
Size, n. bulk 3 a viscous substance 
Sk^p'tl c&l, a. doubtuig every thing 
Sk^^tl c2flm, ». universal doubt 
Skd^ch, n. an outline, first plan ', 9» 

to trace the outlines 3 plan 
Skill, n. knowledge, dexterity 
Skim, V, to take off the scum ; pass 
Skin, n. covering of the ilesh, hidO'^ 

t;. to flay, uncover 3 to heal ^ 

Skip, V. to boand.3 n. a light ieaji - 
Skirt, [sk^rtj n. the edge, margin 
Sk^, n. the finnament, heavens 
Smc'ken, v^ to loosen, abate 
Sl^n^dSr *tis, a. calumnious, abusiv* 
SlAu^A't^r, V. to massacre, slay } •• 

massacre, havock 
SlAve, «. one deprived of freedom 
Sil4'v4r^, tt. condition ef a slave 
Siky, V. to kill, batcher 
Sl^ep, n. slumber, rest 5 v. to rest 
Slide, !V. to pass ailoiig smoothly 
Slig-At, a. small 3 worthless 3 n, neg- 

ieot 3 V. to disregard 
Slink, V. to sneak away 
Slip, V. to slide 3 n. a raise step 
Sllp^pSr f, a. smooth, glib ; unstable 
S16|}e, «. a ftoclivity 3 a. oblique 
SlMh, n. idleness 3 an animal 
S16th^£U, a. lazy, idle, sluggish 
Si^, a. not swift, <diill, tai^y 
S16ti>''nj&ss, n. want of velocity . 
SHig'g4rd,n. an idle lazy fellow* 
Siag'glah, (g*a hard] a. slothful, dull 
Sl&m^bllf, n. light slec^, repose 3 v. t« 

sleep lightly, doze 
Slftm'bSr^ofts, a. causing sleep 
Sl&r, n. disgrace 3 v. to sully 
Sl^, a. meanly artful, insidious 
Sm^ck, n. a taste*, flavour f kiss } 9^ 

to taste, relish 3 to kiss 
Smill.o. little, vieiidBr, minute 
SmiUl''nilBs,n. littleness, weakness 
Smlrt, a. quick, active, brisk; witty; 

V. to feel quick pain 
Sm&t^tSr £r, n. one who has a slight 

or superficial knowledge 
SmSll, R.'tbe^mwei' of smelling) v.to 

perceive by the nose 
Smile, n. a look of pleasure •or kind- 
ness ; V. to look jfay or joyous 
■STiHe, V. to strike 3 kill ; blast 
BmAke, n. a sooty exhalation 3 v» I10 

e:nit smoke 3 dry in smoke 
SradoTH, a. even, mild ^ v. to lev^ 
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SoiAoth'bIm, n. erennefls, mikUiew 
Sn^ii, n. a testaceous animal 
Sn&ke, n. a serpent 
SnApf «. to break at once ; bite 
fin Are. n. a net, trap 3 v. to entrap 
Snilch, v. to seize ; n. a hasty catch 
finiok, V. to creep, crouch [tempt 
Sn^r, n. contemi^ j v. to show con- 
811^, n. water t'rosen in flakes 
Bn^wf, a. full of snow, like snow 
BnftfT. n. burnt wick oi a candle } pow- 
dered tobacco ; V. to crop, smell 
8^« ad. in like manner, thus 
fi6ar, V. to fly aloft, rise high 
fi&'b^r, a. serious ; temperate 
fi^^b^r n(ist, f». temperance, calmness 
66 bri'^ t^, n. calmness, temperance 
86 cial, a. familiar, fit for society 
66 ci'^ t^, n. fraternity, union 
66 f4, n. a splendid scat covered 
66rt, a. not nard, tender, gentle 
66t ien, o. to make soft, mollify 
66ft' n^se, n. quality of being soft 
Sail n.dirt, earth ; v. to stain 
66 jo&rn £r, n. a temporary dweller 
66^&ce, n. comfort, pleasure ; v. to 

comfort, cheer, amuse 
66'l&r, a. pertaining to the «un 
60I dier, [B61^jftrl n. a warriour 
Sol dier y^ [B61'jor 6] n. a body of sol- 
diers, soldiership, martial skill 
S61e, n. the bottom of the foot or shoe -, 

a. single, only 
861 '6 clam, ti. imprt^riety of speech 
861 '&mn, a. awful, religiously grave 
86 Iftm^nt t^, n. awfulness, gravity 
86 llc'tt, [ c like s] «. to implore, ask 
86 Uc^tt <ms; [c like s] a. anxious 
86 Itc^! tdde, [c like s] n. anxiety 
SdFld, a. compact, firm, not fluid 
86 \H'\ if, n. firmness, fulness 
861^1 tft rff a. retired ; single 
S6li thde, n. a lonely life or place 
- 86me, a. more or less, any 
86me^th}ng. n. part, more or leas 
S6m« times, ad. now and then 
Sftme'wh&t, ad. in some degree 
SAme'whfirey^Ml. in one place or other 
86n, n. a male child, descendant 
S6ng, n. a composition in verse 
86ng'^dt6r, n. a singer of songs 
S^nln llw, n. one married to one's 

daughter 1 

S6on, ad before long, shortly 
660TH. V. to flatter, calm, gratify 
8Aph'tsm, n. a fallacious ai^ument 
8Apli'l8 tr^, n. fallacious reasoning 
SAr'dYd, a. mean, base, foul, dirty 
86 '^ n. n place tender and painful 
S*'r6io, n. grief, mourning 
66r^r^, a. grieved ^ worthless, vile 



86rt, n. a kind ; v. to teptrale, coll 
S6ttl, n. the immortal part of m&n, 

spirit, vital principle 
S6nud, n. a noise 3 a shallow sea 3 v. 

to naake a noise 3 to try depth witji 

a plutnmet 3 a. heakhy 
S6und'n£8S, n. solidity, health 
S66r, a. acid 3 austere, cross 
S6ttrce, n. spring 3 original cause 
S6ith, a. southern 3 ad, toward tbe 

south 3 n. thd southern regions 
S6v'£r e\gn, n« a supreme lora, a kinf | 

a. supreme in power 
S6to, V. to scatter, spread 
86^, n. female of the hog 
Sp4ce, n. extension, room, time 
SpA'cious, a. wide, extensive 
Sp&'cious nfess, n. wide extension 
Spin, n. nine inches 3 short duratiim^ 

«. to measure with the hand 
Sp&n^gle, n. a small plate of shioinf 

me^ 3 o. to cover with qpmngles 
^&r, n. marcasite 3 a small beami 
Sp&re, «. to allow 3 to be frugal 3 for-' 

give 3 a. scanty, lean 
SpArk, n.a particle of fire 3 a g|ay mam 
Sp^r'kle, t>. to emit sparks, smne 
Spir'r6io, n. a small bird 
Sp4r'r^, a. consisting of spar 
Sp6ak, V. to talk, pronounce 
Sp6a'k^r, n, one that speaks ' 

Sp6 ciftck, a. distinguishing oneaoijb 

from another 3 n. a remedy 
Spe cies, [sp^'shfts] n. a kind, sort 
Sp^'^l f^, [c like 8] V. to mention 
Sp6'cious, a. showy, plauiible 
Spfeck, n. a spot, stain 3 9. to qK>t 
Sp^'kle, V. to mark with spots 
'^p6c't& cle* n. a show, gazmgHstock $ 

glasses to help pie sight 
Sf^c t&^t6r, n. a looker on, beholder 
Spftc'tre, fi. an apparition, ghost 
Sp^ h lA^tion, n. intellectual exam«> 

ination, view, eontemplation 
Sp6c^6 1& ttve, a. contemplative, ideal 
Sp6ech, n. articulate utterance, talk j 

an oration, harauf^ue 
Sp6ech^l%88, a. deprived of speech 
Sp6ed, n. quickness 3 v. to hasten 
Sp6ed^^, a. quick, swift, nimble 
Spftnd, V. to consume, expend 
Sp^nd^thrtft, H. a prodigal, lavisher 
Sphere, n. a globe, orb 3 circuit 
Spice, n. an aromatick substance 
Spin, «. to make yam, thread, dux 
S|rtre, n. a round p3rramid, steeple } % 

curve line 3 a wreath 
Splr^ft, n. the soul 3 a ghost 3 life 
Sptr^h fed, a. lively, vivacious, lx>ld 
Spir it u al, [spirit takh. ftl] a. in 

poreal 
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Splttf^w.-nalke; «. to v«x, ofiend 
Spi^ea.n. the milt, spite, anger 
Spl^n dld,^. showy, magnificent 
Spi^u^do&r, n. luntre, magnifioenoe 
Spi}t,<«. to cleave, -divide, crack 
SpAU,n. |>iaader ; v. to cob ; corrupt 
Sp6ll'^f n. a' roboBr, (4undecer 
8pAn4l^iD^Q(b, a. voluntary, free 
S|»6rt, 41. «layfdi version, goiHe; v. to 
divert, frolick, gatue, trifle [ing 
^f>6rts^ni&n;^t onewbo is fond of hunt- 
Sp&t, v: to'corrupt ; n. a blot; taint 
Sp6c^l^, a. pure; Iree from spots 
Sp62i»«^ A. a husband or wife 
Sprf^y, n. the foam of the sea 
Sptftiid, 4>. to extend j stfetch j cover' 

over ; disseminate ; divulge 
Sprl^t'l^, a. gay, lively, airy 
Spring, n. a season of tlie year ; bound ; 

fountain ; original ; v. to start 
jBprtnlUe, v< to scatter in small drops, 

tO'Wet, besprinkle 
SprAc<,a. neat, trim; n. a kind of fir 
fitp&rn, V. to scorn, reject, kick 
Bp^^ «* one .who watches another's ac- 
tions ; V. to discover, search 
Sqoin/diilr^vjto spend-proAisely 
Squ&re, a. having riffht angles, equal ; 
strong ; n. a regular figure ; a kind 
of instrument ; t^. to form with right 
• angles -, adjust, fit 
Squtnt'e^«d> a. having an oblique sight 
St&'ble, n. a house for beasts; a. fix- 
-ed/ constant, firm^ steady 
St&ff, n. a stick ; an ensign of office 
St^e, n. a floor, step ; carris^e 
Bt4»n, V. to blot; ii. a blot, tamt 
St4ke,n. a post; wager, pledge'; o. to 

fasten ; to bet, hazard 
StAll, n. a place for horses or oxen 
8t4nch, a. sound, firm, trusty 
StAnd, V. to be upon the feet ; remain ; 

persist, abide; n. a station 
Stand^ftrd, n. an ensign in war; un- 
doubted authoritv, test 
I9tftnd'lr, n. one who stands 
Stftnd'tng, n. continuance ; rank 
Stftr. n. aluminous body in the sky 
St&'rir, n. one who stares 
Stir'r^, a. consisting of, or like stars 
St&rt. V. to move ; n. a motion 
StAr'tle, V: to fright, shock 
Starve, V. to perish with hunger 
StAte, n. a condition, dignity ; a re- 

pnblick ; v. to represent, settle 
Stftte'l^, a. pompous, august, l(^y 
St&tM^ni&n, n. one versed in the arts 

of government, a puhli'ck officer 
St&'tton, n. rsnk ; act ftf standing 
StA'tion & rf, a. fixed, settled 
St«t ue, [stAt'tekdj- n. mi image 

E 



StAy, V. to continue Iiij« pl»ce ; -wp* 

port ; n. oontiauance in a place 
Stlod'HUt, «. firm, fixed ; resolute 
Stftod^t n^, n. firmness, unifonnity 
St£ad^^, a. firm, not wavering 
St^al, V. to take by theft 
St^lth, n. the act of stealing 
StAed, n. a horse 
StAep, a. approac^ingto a perp^n^iciic 

lar ; n. a precipice ; v. to sosJl 
StAer, n. a young ox ; v. to guide 
St&I'lAr, a. relating to the stars 
^^m^ ». a.stalk ; race ; foreptut of <t 

ship ; t^. to oppose a current 
StAnch, n. a bad smell 
StAp, n. a footstep, action ; «. to move 

with the feet, walk 
StArn, a. severe of look or manners; 

n. the hind part of a ship 
Stick, n. a small piece of wood ; 9» to 

fasten ; adhere ; to stab, kill 
Stiff, a. inflexible, harsh, rigid 
Stiffen . o . to make stiff 
Still, a. silent ; ad. nevertheless; v.to 

silence ; n. a vessel for distillation 
StllFnAss,.n. calmness, quietness 
Stlm^ft lAte, V. to excite,. urge 
Sting, V. to dferce, hurt ; n. pain 
Stint, V. to limit, bound; n. limit 
Sti'pAnd, n. wages, settled pay 
Stir, V. to move, incite ; n. tumult 
StAck, n. trunk, lineage; quantity; 

fund ; V. to store [of Zeno 

StVlck, n. a philosopher of the sect 
StAne, n. a hard insipid body ; a. made 

of or like stqfie ; v. to pelt or kill 

with stones 
StAop, V. to bend, yield, submit 
StAp. V. to hinder ; n, a pause 
StAre, n. plenty ; a warehouse ; v. to 

furnish, replenish, lav up 
StAre'hAAse, n. a warehouse 
StArm, n. s tempest ; assault ; «.. to 

attack by epen force ; to ease 
StArm^^, a. tempestuous ; violent 
StA'r^, n. a narjMtive ; paftof ahoitfo 
StrAfg/tt, a. direct, not crooked 
StrAin, o. to weaken, squeeie; fi» 

sprain ; force ; style ; rank 
^rait, n. a narrow pass, frith ; a. di* 

rect, narrow, close 
StrAt'ten, v. to make nanrow ; dkilxfm 
Str&nge, a. wonder^l,e4d, foreign $ 

int. an expression of wonder 
StrAn^gAr, n. one unacquainted 
StrAn'ffle, o. to choke, suffbcate 
StrAt'A gAm, n. an artince> (fiek 
StrAw n. stalk of grain 
StrAjf . V. to wander, rove, orr 
StrAak, n. a line of colour, stripe^ if* 

to stripe variegate,. 4i|pple 
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fltr^oi.A. ft romiiBg water ;«. to flow 
fitrtet, n. t paved way, road 
fitringtli, n. force, viffoar, power 
Sir^ng'then, «. to maKe atrong 
8tr^, n. force, riolence, inportaiice 
Str^h; V. to extend, «. extenaion 
Strict, m, exact, rigorona l>t®P* 

Stride, n. a long step ; v. to mdce long 
Strife, n. contention, diacord ~ 
Strilie, V. to liit with a blow [ing 
Stri^lctng, a. and mi. afibcting,aarpria- 
String, n. a alender rope ', aeriea 
Strip, n. a narrow abred ; «. to divest 
Stripe, n. a atreak in cloth ; a iaah, 

blow ; V. to vari^ate with liaea of 

different coloura 



StrTp'Ung, n. a youth, young man 
Strive, V. to atnigsle, labour 
StrMce, n. a blow, knock 



StrAng, a. vigorous, firm, potent 
8tr6to, V. to scatter, spread, [building 
Stnic ture, [atrftk'tsh&re] n. form 3 
Strft^ffle, V. to strive ; n. an effort 
Stftb'bom, a. obstinate, firm 
St&'d^nt, n. a scholar, bookish man 
Stft'dt ofta, a. diligent, bookish 
Stftd'^, n. application to hooka and 

learning ; an q>artment for books ; 

V. to peruse, muse ^low 

St An, V. to render stupid by a noise or 
Stb p^n^dofts, a. prodigious, wonderful 
8t&'p!d, a. dull, heavy, sluggish 
Stft'pl f^, V. to make stupid 
St^le, n. Dianner of writing or speak' 

^ng : title; v. to call, name 
Sftb due', v. to conquer ; tame [pose 
S&b iftct', V. to enslave, put under ; ex- 
Siib^^t, n. one under the dominion 

of another ; matter treated of 
Sfib jftc'tion,n. bein^ under a saperiour 
Sftb Ilme^ a. high in place or style 
Sftyift n& r^, a. situated beneath the 

moon, earthly, terrestrial 
Sftb mfs^sion,n. a yielding, resignation 
SftbmTt', V. to refer; yield, reHign 
Sftb Ar^dt n&te, a. infefiour, subject 
Sftb ftr d! n&^tion, n. subordinate state 
Sftb Am^ V. to get by false means 
Sftb sftr'v! ftnt, a. subordinate, tiseful 
Sftb side', V. to sink, cease [of livii)g 
Sftb sfst', V. to continue ; have means 
Sftb sts^tence, n. competence ; being 
Sftb'st&oce, n. matter ; being 
Sftb St Initial, a. veal, solid, firm 
Sftb^itt tftte, n. one acting for anoth- 
er ; V. to put in the place of another 
Sftbtftrrk'nAftn, ) ,„. ^ k«„^„*u 
S&htftrr4'n*o&;,5«- ^^^^ ^""^^^^ 

the surfkce of the earth 
SftVttl t^, n. thinness, fineneat 
StHle, a. fly, artfiil, ciuuung 



Sft6t'le t^ , f». cmuuBg, sitfidaMi 
8&b^&rb, n. ontparta of a city 
Sftb vir'ston, n. overthrow, min 
Sftc ched'f V. to follow in order 
8ftc c^aa^, n. event, luck ; prosperitj 
Sftc cftaa^fftl, «. prosperous, fortunate 
Sftc c^aion, n, a series, order 
Sftc c^stve, a. following iA order 
Sftc c^^aAr, n. one whomllows in tbi 

place of another 
Sftc'ceftr, n. aaaiatance ; v. to reUevt 
S&ch, pro. of that, or the like kind 
Sud den, [sftd'dtn] a. haaty, violent 
Sfte, V. to prosecute by law ; bog 
^fflr, V. to endure ; permit 
Sftf fir Ir, n. one who suffers 
Sftf fftr fnff, n. pain suffered 
Sftf fice, [e like z] v. to be enoqgk 
Sftf fl'cient, a, enough, equal to 
Sftg gftst', 9. to hint, mtimate 
Sug ges tion, [afiig jfts^tshftn] n. a hilt 
Sftit, n. a petition ; set > v. to fit 
Sfti'ti ble. a. agreeable to, fitting 
S&Fl^n, {i likef] a. obstinate [n« 
SftMftn nftss, [Ist A like t] n. moroie- 
S&n^, V. to soil, tarnish, spot 
Sftl'phftr ofts, a. containing sulpbnr 
Sftl'tr^, a. hot and cloudy 
Sftm, fi. amount, tlie whole 
Sftm^mAr, n. the second season 
Sftm^tt. It. the top, utmost height 
Sftm'mAn, v. tocau with anthontj 
S&m'mAna, n. a citation, call 
Sftmjy'tft ofts nAss, [t like tsh] n. el- 

penaiveness, costliness 
Sftn, n. the luminary of the day 
Sftn^bAom, n. a ray of the sun 
Sftn^ftmt, a. tanned by the sun 
Sftn n^, a. clear, exposed to the son 
Sftn'rlse, n. morning, the ajqiearance 
of the sun [8«« 

Sftn'shine, n. the radiant liebt of the 
Sft p&r fl'cial, a. on the surface 
Sft pAr fift'l t^, n. excess, overploa 
Sft pAr'flft ofts, a. unnecessary 
Sft pAr In dftcri', v. to'bring in aa U 

addition to something else 
Sft pAr tn tAnd^An c^, n. the act of 

overseeins, superiour care 
Sft pA rl Ar'f t^. n. pre-eminence 
Sft pA'rf oftr, a. higher, preferable 
Su per nat u ral, fsft-pAr nAt^tshh riq 

a. above the powers of nature 
Sft pAr nft'mAr irf^a. being above tha 

stated number 
Sft pAr eftde', v. to make void 
Sft pAr stf'tion, n. false religion 
Sft'plne, a. lying with the face o^ 

wards ; indolent, drowsy 
Sft pine', n. a kind of verbal noon 
Sftp'pAr, n. the lui meal of the day 
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SA|/plllnt,a.eBtreatiiig}n. petitioner S^in^pi thize, v. to feel with or for 



fiAp pl^^ o. to relieve j n. relief 
S&p pf^rt'f V, to sustain, endure, main- 
tain 3 «. a prop, maintenance 
S&p p6rt'6r, n. one that supports 
SAp p6«e', «. to imagine [nation 

fiftp p6 ti^tion, n. hypothesis ; imagi- 
Sftp pr^^, V. to crush, subdue 
Stk pr^me', a. highest in dignity 
Sure, [aUure] a. certain, firm 
8&r race, n. the outside, superfices 
Sftrge, n. a swelling sea, wave 3 v. to 

swell, rise high 
Sftr'^e5n,n. one who {H'ofesses surgery 
S&r mft&nt^ v. to rise above 3 to cob- 
"^ qoer, overcome 
S&r p&M^ V. to excel, go beyond 
Sftr prise', v. to take unawares, as- 
tonish 3 n. sudden confusion 
8ftr rin^d^r, v. to yield 3 n. the a^t of 

yielding or resigning 
Sftr rA&nd^, «. to encompass, enclose 
Sftr vly', «. to overlook, view 
Sftr vlve', V. to live after, outlive 
Sfts cftp'ti ble, a. capable of admitting 
S&s p^ct^, V. to fear, mistrust 
S&s pdnd% V. to hang 3 to delay 
S&s pftnse'', n. uncertainty, doubt 
S5» pftn'sion, n. the act of hanging 

up 3 privation ; cessation 
Sub pi cion, [sfts plsb^&n] n. the act 

of suspecting, mistrust 
Sfts pl^cious, a. inclined to suspect 
S&s tkin%v. to bear 3 support 
Sfts^ti n&nce, n. support, victuals 
Sw&in, n. a youth, servant 
Sw&l'lftto, n. a small bird 3 the throat 3 

V. to take down the throat 
8w&rm, n. a great number, crowd 3 v. 
to crowd, throng 3 breed [ern 

Swky, n. rule, power 3 v. to bias, gov- 
Swiot, V. to emit moisture 3 toil, la- 
bour 3 n. moisture from the pores 
Swiep, V. to clean with a besom 3 n. 
the act of sweeping [cious 

Sw^et, a. plieasing to any sense, lus- 
Swiet^en, t>. to make sweet 
Sw6et'nis8, H, a sweet quality 
Sw&ll, V. to grow bigger; heighten 3 

n. extension of bulk, increase 
Swlrve, V. to wander 3 deviate 
SwHt, a. speedy, quick, nimble 
Swtft^nftss, n. speed, rapidity 
Swhn, V. to float, glide along 
Swing, V. to move loosely in the air 3 

n. motion 3 unrestrained liberty 
|9ii)6rd, n. a military weapon 
S^c^6 ph&nt, n. a flatterer 3 parasite 
E^Fil ble, n. one articulation 
Sym p^ thStlck, a. having mutual sen- 
ration 



another, to feel mutually • 
S^ pll th^, n. mutual sensibility, fel- 
low-feeling, compassion 
tm ph6^nl o&s, a. harmonious 
mpb6 n^, n. harmony of sounds 
n'i gAgue, n. a place of Jewish 
worship, an assembly of'Jewg to 
worship 
S^s't&m, n. a method, theory, scheme 

T. 
T&'ble, n. a flat surfkce 3 index 
T&il; n. the hinder part [tinctur? 
T4tat, t^. to suUjT, corrupt 3 n. a stain 
T4ke, V, to receive 3 seize, catch 
TMe, n. a story, narrative, fable 
TAr&nt, n. a certain weight or sum > 

faculty, gift of nature, power 
T&lk, V. to speak, reason, confer 
T&U, a. high in stature, lofty 
T&me, a. not wild, domestick, sub- 

dued 3 V. to subdue, make gentle 
T&me^n^ss, n. the quality of being 

tame, gentleness, want of spirit 
T&'mSr, n. one who tames 
T4^p6r, n. a wax candle, light 3 «. to 

grow smaller 3 a. sloping, conical 
Tap'fts tr^, n. cloth woven in figures 
T^r^r^, a. besmeared with tar 
Tkt'Ty, V. to stay, loiter 
TUsk, n. employment, business im- 
posed 3 V. to impose something to 
be done 
Tistc, V. to try the relish 3 enjoy; 
feel 3 n. the act of tasting 3 discern- 
ment 3 intellectual discernment 
T&t'tir, n. arag3'«. to tear, rend 
T&x, n. an impost, tribute, charge 3 c 

to lay a tax 3 censure 
Tiach, V. to instruct, inform, show 
Tioch'lr, n. an instructor, preacher 
Tiar, n. water from the eye 
T«ir, V. to rend, rave 3 n. a rent 
Ti'dl o&s, a. wearisome, slow 
T^em, V. to abound, bring forth 
TlVh 8c6pe, n. an optick instrument 

for viewing distant objects 
TftU, V. to utter, relate, betray 
T4 mftr'l tf^, ». rashness, heedlessneai 
T^m'p^r, n. frame of mind, disposi- 
tion i due mixture 3 v. to make fit^ 
qualify, mingle, soflen, modify 
t'dm^p&r &nce,n. moderation 3 ^tience 
Tim'p^r kte, a. moderate, csdm. sober 
Tftm'pftr k t&re, n. constitution of na- 
ture, state, mediocrity 
Tdm^'p^st,. n. a violent wind, stomiy 

tumult, commotion, perturlmtion 
T^m pfts'tb o&s, [t& like tsh&] a. stor^ 

my, boisterous, turbulent 
T^ro^ple, n. a church t Okie of the heid 
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Tta^rft r^, a* lajtiagr oalj for a Tajftn, oil. at ttat tilM, mtStaCwr 



limited time, fleetipg 
Tinft, «. to entice to ill, Drove, tff 
Thmp t&'tioD, n. the act of tempting 
T^n, a, twice ive 
T^ nA'cioiM, a. boMiBg fiwC; oAMti- 

nate > reteative ; cohesive 
Tkn*iMi n. one who reat« of another 
Tftud, «. to watch, guard, attend ; to 

■note towards, to aim at 
TIn'dftn c^, n. a course, drift, scope 
Tftn^dlr, a, soft, sore 3 kind -, v. to of- 

i^r, exhibit 3 esteem 3 n. a proposal 

fbr accentance, otfbr 
Tln^diV n«ss, n. state of being tender 
Tin '4 mftnt, n. any thing held by a 

feoant, hoose, apartment 
T^n^t, n. position, principle, opinion 
T£n'o&r,n. continuity of state, mode, 

purport 3 part in musick 
'nmt, n. a moveable habitation 
ThrtB'f n. limit 3 word by which any 

thing is exoressed 3 stipulation 3 time 

for seats or jostice, &c. 3 o. to name, 

call, denominate, style 
Tir'mt n&te, v. to limit, boutid, end 
Tftr ml nib^tion, fi. a limit, conclusion 
TSr rSs'trl ftl, a. earthly, worldly 
T&r^rl ble, a. dreadful, formidable 
Tftr rtflck, a. causing terrour 
'fSr^fl ff, V. to fright, make afraid 
T^r'rltdr f, upland, country, dibtrlct 
Tftr'ro&r, n. great fear, dread 
Tist, n. a vessel to try metals 3 trial, 

means of trid, examination 
T^s'tl mftnt, n. a will, coven'kut 3 

name of the holy scriptnre 
Tfts'tl f^, V. to witness, certify 
T^s'tl mon fj n. evidence, proof 
TMn, eonj. a particle generally placed 

after the comparative adjective 
Think, 1)'. to return acknowledge- 
ments for any favour or kindness 
Th&nk'fftl, a. full of gratitude 
Th&nk'fSl nftss, n. grati«ade 
"PtttA, pf9. not this, which, who, the 

thing 3 emtj. because 
Thiw, t». to melt, dissolve, glv* way 5 

II. the dissolution of a frost 
THi, AT. denoting a particular thing 
Thi^ft ti«, n. a play-house, a place m 

which shows are exhibited 
Thft ItVt cfi, a. suiting a theatre 3 

pertaining to a thettre 
THie, pro. thyself 
TaSir^pro. belongingto t^em 
Tntm , pro. themselves, those persons 
Thftme, n. a subject, dissertation 
TH%m stives^, pro. those very persons 
THfcnCs, ad. from that place 3 from 

^kM time) for that leason 



Th« b l^gf in^ M. a professor of di' 

vinity. a divine, nunistef [theoki^ 
Thi ^lAgi cfU, CrMftJO' relatiatfto 
Thh'b rff fi. a speciilatioBi study, jsai^ 

scheme, system 
TBftre, ad. m that piaoe [tkt 

TH<^re bf , tfd. byAhat^ by UMiBf rf 
TH^r^/f^re, ad, and con;, for tMf i«^ 

son, for that, ia coosequeaee 
T»^ wlth^ oil. with that> with thh 
TH^se, pro. fHwraiaX tMM 
Th^v, fro. persons or things 
Thick, a. not thin, dense, gross, eloffl) 

udi frequently, closely, f3»t 1 

Thlck^it, n. a close woiod, closetdt 
Thiif, f». a person who steals 
ThifA, fi. a limb of the body 
THlue,pra. belonging to thee 
Tbtog, Hi whatever is 3 matter 
Think, o. to have ideas, muse, fiKy 
Third, a. first after the second 
Thirst, n. the pain suffered for wMt 

of drink 3 o. to feel want of drink 
Thirst'^, a. suflbring want of drisk 
Tblr^t^, a. thiee times ten 
ThIs, pro. tliat which is present 
TutTH'^Sr, od. to that place 
ThAng, n. a strap or string of leidNf 
TliArn, n. a small prickly tree 
Thhr'hfughy a. perfect, complete 
THftse, pro. plural of that [«?•» 
ThAq, fro. the person to whom w« 
TH&ugA, conj. notwithstaoding 
ThAligAt^flil, «. contemplative, carew 
ThAugAt'lftss, a. careless, giddy, aif^ 
ThA&'fftnd, a> ten Jiondred 
Thread, n. a small line at twiitj f. 

to pass through with a thread (enl 
Thriot^en, v. to menace, denooaee 
Thr^, a. two and onif added 
Thr^fMd, a. thrice repeated 
Thresh old, [thre«h'h«d] n. aa M* 

trance, beginning, gate, door 
Thrice, ad. three umes 
Thrill, ». to pierce 3 to tinffle 
Thr&ot, n. the forepart of the n** 
ThrAb, v. to palpitate 3 n. a heste 
Thr6ne, n. the seat of a king 
ThrAng, n. a multitude 3 o. to cnww 
ThrAtig^, pr. from end to end 
Through ftit', pr. quite t*ro«gM 

every part 3 ad. every ^whers,***/ 

part 
Thrftie, 9. to fling, cast, toss 
Thr|fet,v. to push, intrude, stab , . 
ThanMftr, n. a loud noiae in the tir, 

«. to emit with noise 
Th&s^ ad. in this manner v 
ThwArt, n. to cross, oppose 3 a. 
Th^, pro, relating to tbee 
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Th^ Bdf , «»<•. Mmiging to thee 
^de, ». ebb and iow of the sea 
TfiUngt, n. news, intelligence 
Tie, V. to bind ; n. a knot [until 
TtU, n. a box ', «. fo cultivate 3 C9t^. 
Time. n. measure of duration 
Ttmtd, a. fearful, timorous 
Ttm^Ar o&s, a. fearful, bashful 
Ttu6't<ire, [t like tsh] v. to imbue, 

tioge ; f». a colour } infusion 
Tinge, V. to imbue with a colour 
THx, n. a colour, hue, stain 
Tip, n. the top, point ; v. to top\ 
Tire, v, to fatigue ; n. a rank, baind 
Tire^sAme, a. wearisome, tedious 
Tittle, n. first page j appellation 
TA, pr. unto, towards, at 
T6ad, n. an animal resembling a frog 
T6 K^TH'fir, [g hard] ad. in company 
T6tl, V. to lalMur ; n. fatigue 
TMl'sAme, a. laborious, heavy 
T6^ken, n. a sign, remembrance 
TAl Ir 4'tion, n. permission, sufferance 
Tdrad, n. a repository for the dead 
T6ne, n. a n<^ ; accent ; sound 
TAngtte, n. the oivan of speech 
• Tdo, ad. over and above ; also 
T^^ n. the highest part ; surface } v. 

touraise above $ to tip 
TAp^tck, fi. a general bead 
TAr^m^t, n. misery, anguish 
TAr mhnt^j «. to put to pain, vex 
T6r p6^d6, n. a fisn whose' touch gives 

an electrical shock 
TAr^r^t, n. a rapid stream 
TAr^tiire, [t like tsh] n. anguish, pain 
TAss, V. to throw, mng ; agitate 
TA'til, n. the whole; «. complete 
TAt^tAr, V. to shake, vibrate 
Toftch, n. the sense of feeling 'x test ; 

V. to feel, join, affect 
TAto'Srd, > pr. in a direction to, 
TAtc'Irde, > near 
TA'w&rd, a. ready to do ; apt 
TA^Ar, n. a hiffh building ; v. to soar 
TA^n, n. a coltection of nouses, a dis- 
trict of certain limits 
TAf^, n. a ]dav«hing ; v. to play, trifle 
Trace, V. to follow, mark out 
Tr&ck, n. a mark left ; beaten path 
Tr&ck'lAss, a. untrodden, desert 
Trict, n. a region ; small book 
Tr&de, v. to traffick ; n. commerce 
Tr&det'm&n. n. a shopkeeper 
Tr& dbce^, 9. to censure, aefarae 
Tr^ cftl, fg soft] a. relating to trag- 
edy, mournful, sorrowful 
Tr&in, v. to form; n. a retinue 
Trlm'ple, v. to tread under foot 
Trftn'qutl, o.guiet; undisturbed 
. Tfin quU^lt if, n. peace of Blind 



Tr&ns let', v, to manage, perfbrm 
Tr&ns 4c tion, n. management 
Triln EcAnd^, v. to exceed, excel 
Tr&ns f&r', «. to convey, movet 
TrAns fArm^ v. to metamorphose 
Trftns grAss', v. to violate, uflend 
Tr&ns grAs^sion, n. a violation^ fault 
Tr&n'sl Ant, [s like sh] a. not lasting 
Tr&n''s}t, n. tne passing of a planet 
Tran si tion, [tr&n slzh'&n, or tr&a- 

stsh^An] n. a change, reipovai 
TrAn^s! tor ^, a. passing speedily 
Trln sUte', v. to convey j interpret 
Tr&ns mh'; v. to convey, send 
Tr&ns pi^^nt, a. clear, pellucid 
Tr&ns pi&nt^, V. to plant anew 
Tr&ns pArt^ v. to banish ; please 
Tr&n8''pArt, n. delight ; carnage 
Tr&sh, n. an^ thing worthless [ney 
Tr&v^Al, [A hke 1] v. to go ; n. a jour- 
Tr&v'Al lAr, [A like 1] n. one who 

travels 
TrAoch Ar o&s, a. faithless, false 
TrAoch'Ar f, n. perfidy, deceit, fraud 
TrAod, V. to set the foot, walk [lay up 
TrAoe^Are, {s like zhl n. riches ; ». to 
TrAoe'A rAr, [s like zn] n. one who has 

charge of money [money 

TrAoe^A r^, [s like zh] n. place for 
TrAat, v. to negotiate ; to entertain jt 

n. an entertdnment given 
TrAe, n. a large kind of vegetable 
TrAm^ble, o. to shake, quake 
TrA mAnMoAs, a. dreadful, awful 
Trl'ftl, n. state of being tried 
Tribe, n. a body of people 
Trtb'A t& r^, a. paying tribute 
Trtb^Ate, n. payment made in ac* 

knowledgment of subjection 
TrTc'kle, v. to fall in drops 
Tri'fle, n. a thing of little value ; v. to 

act with levity [plant 

TrTp, n. a stumble ; voyage ; v. to sup- 
Trite, a. worn out, stale [ult 
Tri'Amph, n. joy 5 conquest j v. to ex- 
Tri &mph'&nt, a. celebrating victory 
TrAop, n. a bod^ of soldiers 
TroAo'le,*^!!. affliction ; v. to perplex 
TrAfit, n. a kind of fish 
TrAdge, v. to travel laboriously 
TrAe, a. not false, genuine [strument 
TrAmp'At, [A like i] n. a musical in- 
TrAst, «. to confide in, believe; Mb 

confidence, care, charge 
Tr&st^^, a. honest, true, faithful 
TrAth,n. reality, honesty 
Trf. V. to attempt, examine 
TAfl, n. a cluster of grass, hair, ^. 
TAm'ble, v. to fall, roll ; n. a fall 
TA'mftlt, n. a riot, commotion, bustfi^ 
TA mAl'tA oAs, [t like tsh] a. novif 
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T&ne, n. BMmmy, an air ; order 
T&ne^fU. a. nnuieal, homioiiioii 

T&r'Mi Itet, a, tunraltooiUi Tioleiit 
T&m, t. to alter ; n. a change 
Thftit, n. an initmcter ; v. to teach 
Twing, n. a sharp quick sound 3 v. to 

sound sharply 
TwCWe, a. twice six 
Tw^'t^, a. twice ten 
Twice, ad, ^wo times, doaUy 
Twta, n. a small branch, sprout 
Twillg>At, n. light before sunrise and 

after sunset ; a. dusky, obscure 
Twine, V. to wind, wrap ; n. a twist 
Twh&k^e, V. to open and shut, sparkle 
Twist, V. to wind ; n. a cord ; twig 
T10A, a. twice one 
Tf rftn'nt cU, o. tike a tyrant, cruel 
lyr^ftn nf, n. cruel government 
Txr^t, n. a cruel ruler or master 

1)1^1 mit«, a. the l8st,-final 
XM^rige, [& like f] n. olTence ; shade 
Un 4^ble, a. not able, incapable 
Un Ic aa&tn^M, a. not known 
Un ke'tive, a. not busy, ioi li?ely 
Un Iff^'tM, a. not moTed ; real 
Un kVi^Q & ble, [i like y] a. not al- 
ienable 
Un iVth 1 ble, a. not alterable 
Un ftm bf 'tious, a. not ambitious 
U nini moAs, a. beins of one mind 
Un ip pftl)«d^, a. not daunted 
Un ir^gft«d, a. not argued 
Un asked, [hn tskt'] a. not asked 
Un fts sTs^tld, a. not helped, alone 
Un ft vftf Itnff, a. useless, vain 
Un ft vAld^ft ble, a. not to be shunned 
Un & wftre^ ad. suddenly 
Un bind^ «. to relax, slacken, ease 
Un binding, a. relazins ; stiff 
Un btd^den, a. uninvited, not bidden 
Un blft'mft ble, a. not guilty, innocent 
Un blim^shcd, [d like t] a, free from 

blemish or reproach, pure 
Un b/kt^«d, a. freed from the body 
Un b^m^ a. not brought into life 
Un bought', a. not bought 
Un bA&nd^M, a. unlimited 
Un bribed', a. not influenced by money 
Un br/Zketi. a. whole, not subdued 
Un cftr'taYn, a. doubtful, not certain 
Un cfrr'taTn t^, n. dubiousness 
Un ch^ked^ [d like t] a. unrestrained 
Un chftrl tft ble, a. having no charity 
Un clr'cftm clsed, [1 like 1] a. not cir- 
cumcised 
tin clft&'dM, a. free from elottda 
Cm d^', a. not cloyed 



VOCABULARY TO 

Un dU'Hfsd. a. aet calenn^ pisiff 
Un cte/fAr tl Ue, a. dismd, glooiqf 
Un c6m'mAa, •. not frequent, itm 
Un c6n clmsd^ a. unmoved, tssjr 
Ub ehn Au«d', a. not couinsd, fise 
Un cAn B^'tM, a. not aailsd 
Un cAn'scious, m. not perceif int 
Un cAn siuiifd^ a. not censomsd 
Un c6n tr611ed^ a. not restnuned 
Un cAr r&p^tld, a. not eorrvpted 
Un crAppM', a. not cropped 
Un c&ni vft tM, a. notcultiTitsi 
Un dftim^M, a. very bold, dsriBg 
Ub d4 ci'dM, a. not detemunsd 
Un d« ligft'tM,!!; not piesssd 
Un dh ll^Mf&l, a, nnpleastnt 
Un'dftr, ad. and pr. beneath, bstov 
Un dSr gh', V. to suffer, endore 
Un dir niaTH^pr. under; ad. bekv 
Un dir stftnd^ v. tocompiefaead fM 
Un d«r stftnd'tng, n. inteUectsil pw- 
Un dftr tftke^ «. to engage ia 
Us dir vll'fts, V. to rate too low 
Un d4 served', a. not merited 
Un dA •ftr'vtng, a. not deseifiig 
Un di ei'rtng, a. not wisfaiqf 
Un d!« clm%g, [e like z] a.doU 
Vn dts cAv'6r Tble, a. dMcare, hidden 
Un dTs sim^lsd, m. honest, iVsak 
Un d!8 ttn'gufshed, [d like t] s. Ml 
jdistincuished, not seeu 
Un dts torbsd^ a. quiet, cahn 
Un dt vk^dftd, a. not separated 
Un d^y V. to take to pieces ; roia 
Un dA&dt'M, a. iinqiMStionabls 
Un d&«', a. not right, not legal 
Un ka'tH nUt, n. trouble, persleo^ 
Un ia tf, a. i^turbed, painfal 
Un hm bftr^rl^. [d hTe t] s. &« 

ih>Qi embarrassraent 
Un km plA^cd^, a. idle, Bot bufjr 
Un ftn jlo^ed', a. not eigoyed 
Un i'quU, a. not even, not •*!"",,. 
Un 6'quftllfd, a. superioar, unriwlW 
Un ftr'rtng, a. not mistaking, eertun 
Un *'ven, a. not level, not even 
Un kx Am'plcd, a. without eisinp* ■ 
Un hx cftp'tioB ft ble, a, not lUbtetor, 
objection (dwina 

Un ftz hftus'tftd, a. not exhausted, >«, 
Un ftx pftc'tM. a. not expected , 
Un ftx pAM ftnced, fd iSe t] a. b»l 

acquainted by trial or practice 
Un fft'dlng, a not liable to fade 
Un fftTH'ftm ft ble, a. not to be so«»«' 
Un ft'vo*r ft ble, a. not favouitlw 
Un fte'Ifne, a. insensible, c™**^ 
Un fStirned', a. real, sincere, hos«* 
Un f%lt^ a. not feh, net pcrceired 
Un Hnlshed. [d like t] a. incoir-^ 
Un flt^ «k unsuitable, improper 
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ITa PAA', n* to ejqiand ; ta rev«al 

Uu fbre Bkea', a. not foreaeeu 

Ua (tr'iii n&te, ftd like tohii] a. ua- 

proMparous, uotucceaaful, unlucky 
Uu fri qu^nt, a. uoi^miDion, unusual 
Un fniod^l^, a. unkind, unfavourable 
Un fr6'Mn, a. not congealed to ice 
Un (hr'Bhked, [d like tj a. unsupplied, 

witlioat furniture 
Un g&in'l^, a, awkward, uncouth 
Un g&n'^r o&s, •. not liberali mean 
Un gftv^fir nft ble, a. not to be ruled 
Un gj^v^&rn«d, a. not go? erned 
Un gr&te^f&l, a. anthankiul, vile 
Un suir^dAd, a. inatteati?*, careless 
Un h Ap pt tt^, H. calamity 
Ub kAp'p^, a. miserable, wietched 
Ua hAr uM^nl •&&, a. unmusical 
Un hhatdf, a. not heard, unknown 
Un h^ed'M, «. discegarded 
Un hltft^y a. free from barm, not hurt 
U^nl f&rm> a. similar to itself 
U nl fftr^ml if, n. regularity 
Un tm p&ircd^ a, not iippaired 
Un In str&e't^d, «. not instructed 
Un tn t^ rftp'tlid, a. not interrupted 
U'ni An, n. tae act of uniting 
U nke^, V. to joia» agree, concur 
U^nl t^, n. ooacovd, affreement 
U nt vftr^B&I, a. generdi, total, all 
U'nt vftrss, n. general system of thugs 
Un iftst' , a. contrary to justice ^ 
Un und'n^, n. want of good will 
Un knbw tng, a. ignorant, unqualified 
Un kafnon', m. not known 
Un lAw'fi&l, a. contrary to law 
Un l^r^n^, «. not learned, ignorant 
Un llss^, con^, except, if not 
Un Ilke^ a. not like, improbable 
Un Um'ft hd, a, having no bounds 
Un mln'l^, a. unbecoming a man 
Un m&rksd^ [d like t] «. not marked 
Un m&r'rtedy •. not married, single 
Un mio/ntng, a. having no meaninff 
Un mhaafhrl ble, [s like zh] a. infinite 
Un nifxsd^, [d like t] a. not mixed 
Ua m6tlrlled^ a. not mourned for 
Un m/(ved', a. firm, not moved 
Un aat u ral, f&n nftt'tshft rftl] a. con* 

trM'y to nature, forced 
Un nic^fta 8\ rf, [c like s] a. needless 
Un n6'tftd. «. not regarded 
Ua alm'b&ed, a. not numbered 
Un Ab served', a. unseen 
Un p4a'ple, V. to depopulate 
Ub pftr c^vsd', a. Dot observed 
Un p%r nl^xed^.[dliketl a. undisturbed 
Un ptt'ied. a. not pitied 
Un pAp^h l&r. a. not popular, disliked 
Un prdPt tAUe,« useless [voked 
Ua pr6 v6kcd^, [d like t] a, not pro- 



Un qu&l'i flsd, a. not qualified^ i 
Un quftnch^& bk, a. uneztinguisbabla 
Un qufts'tidn & ble, [t like teh] a. not 

to be doubted, certain 
Un ri'ftl, a. unsubstantial, not real 
Un r^ son A ble, a. ezorfa4taot,iinjiial 
Ua ric^Am pftnssd, [d like t] a. uu^ 

warded, not recompensed 
Un ri mh'tftd, a. not remitted 
Un ri mh'ttng, a. unceasing 
Un rh prj^vsd^ a. not censurad 
Un r4 sftrvsd', a. frank, open, fif«9 
Un rk st6rcd^ a. not restored 
Un rk str4tn«d', a. not confined 
Un Agh'th o&s, [t like tshl a. sinftit 
Un rlfA'ti ofts n«ss, [t like tah] m. 

wickedness, injustice, vice 
Un r&f fisd, a. calm, tranquil 
Un 64fe', A. not safe, dangeroaa 
Un sAt Is f&c't6r f, a. not giving eat- 

isfaction, not giving content 
Un efttls (Ud, a. discontented 
Un s&t^k f;^ lag, a. not ^tifyiag 
Un sia^son A^lue, a. untimely, unftt 
Un sien^ a. not seen, invisible 
Un sh4^p«o, a. deformed, misshMen 
Un slgM^^, a. offensive to the sight 
Un s6'cial, a. disagreeable, net osefiil 
Un sAl^fd, a. not solid, not firm 
Un shught', a. not searched for 
Un sp&^rlnff, a. lavish, profuse 
Un sp&a'kl ble, a. not to be ezprenod 
Un 8p^nt\ a. not diminished 
Un spdt^tM, a. not stained ; pure 
Un st&'ble, a. inconstant, not fixed 
Un s&c cSss'fU, a. not successful 
Un sftMled, a. not fouled, pure 
Vn s&p p&rf'M, a. not sustained 
U»s&8 pt'cious, a. having oo suspicioii 
Un t&int^M, a. unsullied, unstained 
Un tftnd^M, a. without attendance 
Un thftnk'fBl, a. ungrateful 
Vu ttP, ad. to the time that 
Un tlme^l^, a. not tiihely 
Un t61d'. a. not related, not toU 
Un toftchcd^ [d like t] a. not touched 
Un tried^ a. not tried, not attempted 
Un th^tdred, a. uninstructed 
Un d^sd 11, [s like zh] a. uncommon 
Un v&'r^ Ing, a. not varying 
Un vAil^, V. to disclose, show 
Un vAxsd^ [d like t] a, undisturbed 
Un w&r'r&n tft ble a. ua.iustifi ible 
Un w^o^rled; a* untired, indefatigable 
Un w£Fc/^me. a. not pleading 
Un wll'llng, a. not willing, loath 
Un wlMtng nftfts. n. disinclination 
Un wise', a. defective in wisdom 
Vn wAr'TH^, a. not deserving, m 



Up, pr. from % lower to a higher pvt{ 
ad. aloft I out of bed 
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Vp\lnA,n. higher ground j a. higher Vdnge^f&l, a. reTeBgefhl, ipiteftil 
Up All', }»r. oD ; with reipect to 



Up riU&f D. to raiue up, exalt 
Up'rtgM, a. straiflht up ; honeit 
Up' roar, n. tumuU, coutuvton 
Up fvSrd, a. directed higlier *, more 
Urge, [&rj] «. to incite, presi, push 
Urn, n. the ventel in which the re- 

mains of burnt bodies were pat 
Us, pro. ourselves, not others 
V'aAge, [k like !] n. treatment 
Use, n. usage, habit, advantage 
Use, V. to employ ; frequent 3 treat 
Use'f&l, a. conTeuient, serviceable 
Use^fU n^, n. use, convenience 
Use^^, a. answering no purpose 
Ush^ftr, V. to introduce, bring in 
V'gh U, [s like zh] a. common 
V'9tk t%r, [s like zh] n. one who prac- 
tises usury 
U 'ftrp^y t>. to hold without right 
U thr pA^tion, n. illegal possession 
U f&rp^lr, n. one who usurps 
U t&n'sti, n. instrument for any use 
U ttli tf, n. usefulness, profit 
Ut'm6st, a. highest, most extreme 
Ut^tlr, V. to speak ; a. extreme 
Ut'tir ince, n. pronunciation 

V. 
V&'c&nt,a. empty, free, void 
\k ch'i tf, n. space unfilled, defect 
VAil,^. a covering; v. to cover 
V4in, a. fruitless } proud, showy 
VAle, n. a valley, low ground 
\i\'\kyy n. a low ground, vale 
ViVh & ble, a. precious, costly 
Vil'fte, n. price, worth ; «. to rate 
V&n- tsh, V. to disappear 
Vftn't ty, n. arrogance ; emptiness 
Vk'rl knct, n. disagreement, discord 
Vk t\ &'tion, n. change, deviation 
\k ri^A t;^, n. intermixture, change 
V&^rl o&s, a. different, manifold 
V4r'ntsh, v. to set a gloss, adorn 3 n. 
a gloss, shining sulmtance < 

VA'iy. V. to change, diversify 
Vist, a. large, great, enormous 
V*er. V. to turn about ; change 
Vkg'k tft bte, [g soft] n. any thing that 

has growth without sensation 
\ha h t&'tion, [g soft] n. growth like 
that of plants, growing fike plants 
V*'h* mftnce. n. andour, violence 
VAOiA mftnt, a. forcible, earnest 
V*'hl cle. n. a carriage, conveyance 
V^l, n. 1 cover to conceal the face j 

V. to cover, conceal, invest 
Vfttn. n. a tube in the flesh ; current 
Vftn'fer ft ble. a. worthy of reverence 
Vftn ftr i'tion, n. reverend reuird 
T&a^g«^ce, n. revenge, punishment 



V^^nt Al, a. pardonable, excusable ' 

Yhii'dm, n. poison 

VAnt, n. a hole, passage, sale, dii^ 

charge ; v. to let out 5 publish 
Vftn't&re, [t like tsh] «. to dare } 6X< 

pose ; n. a hazard, chance 
\i rlcl t^, [c like s] n. truth 
Vftrb^il, a. spoken, oral 5 liteml 
Virdlnt, a. sreen, flourishing 
VAr'd&re, [d like j] n. greenness 
YArgc, n. a rod 3 edge, brink 3 v, to 

tend, bend downwards 
Vftri f^, V. to justify, confirm 
V«ri 1^, ad. in truth, certainly 
Vfer^mfn, n. any noxious animal 
Vftr'nftl, a. belonging to the spring 
Vftrse, n. a piece of poetry ^paragruh 
Yhr'ff a. true, real, the same 3 od. io 

a great degree, eminently 
Ves sel, rvAs^stll n. any thing used to 

hold liquors, &c. 3 a ship 
y^t, n. a garment 3 «. to dress 
Vftst'mlnt, n. a garment, dress 
y^x Action, [x like ks] n. trouble 
Vl'And, n. food, dressed meat 
Vl^rAte, V. to move to and fro 
Vice, n. -wickedness 3 an iron press 
Vice'rft^, n. one who governs 3 sub- 
stitute of a king 
Vf^cious, a. addicted to vice 
VI cls^s! tAde, n. change, revolotion 
Vlc'tlm, n. a sacrifice, something slain 

or destroved [ant 

Vic t&^rl otts, a. conquering, triumph- 
Vlc'tAr f , n. coni^uest, triumph 
Vfet^tMils, n. provisions, food, meat 
View, [vA] V. to see, survey, examine; 

n. » proFpect, survey 
VIr'H, [g soft] n. the eve before a boll- 
• day ; watch 
V^ll Ance, [g soft] n. watchftilness 
Vlg'tl Ant, [g soft] a. watchful 
VYg^Ar o&s, a. forcible, strong, 
Vte'oAr, n. force, strengfth, energy 
Vile, a. base, mean, wicked 
VlliAge, [A like 1] n. a ttnall collect 

tioB of houses 
VtVlatn, n. a vile wicked wretch 
VIFlAn f, n. wickedness, baseness 
Vfn'dl cAte, v. to justify, defend 
Vtn dic'tlve, a. revengeful 
Vlne'yArd, [A like I] n. a ground 

planted with vines 
Vl'& lAte, V. to injure ; infringe 
Vl'6 lAnce> n. outrage, force, injury 
Vl^A l£nt, a. outrageous, forcible 
V1^6 lit. n. a flower [ried woman 
Vir gin, [vlr'jln] n. a maid, unroar- 
Vir tue, [vAr'tshA] n, moral goodneM i 

efficacy, excellence, valour 
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(vftr'tahd &8j a. morally W&sh, «. to cleanse with water 

^ W&ate, f7. to diminish, spend; a. deto* 



Viptn 

good i deTottt, efficacious 
Yvt ble. a. perceptible, plain, open 
Vi» iee, [vtzn^&o] n* sight j a pihantom 
VIs'iAn & r^, [s l^e zhj a. imaginarjr, 

not real, seen m a dream 
TIs'lt, n. the act of going to see an- 

other ; «. to go to see, view 
yW\ tint, n. one who visits 
VU 1 tA'tion,n. the act of visiting 
Vls'tt Ir, n. one who visits 
Vts^t&, n. a prospect, view 
lF|<t&I, a. necessary to life 
Vl't&ls, n, paru essential to lift 
Vi ti ate, [vlsh^^ &te3 v. to deprave 
Vt' vfle^l t^, ^c like aj n. liveliness 
Vfv'ld, a. quick, active, lively 
Viz ier, [viz y^re] n. the prime min- 
ister of the Turkish empire 
V6'c41, a. pertainiug to the voice 
V6gtte, n. fashion, mode, repute 
Vdide, n. sound fVom the mouth 
V6td, a. empty ; null ; fi. emptiness 
V61 16y, n. a burst of shot 
Vdrhme, n. a book ; compact matter 
VAl'ftn ta r^, a. acting by choice 
V6 Iftp'tfc ft ry , (t like UhJ n. oae given 

im to pie>i«ure and luxury 
Vft rap to ofts, [t like tsh] a. luxurious 
Vdm^t, V. to cast out of the stomach 
V6^t& 1^, fi. one devoted to any par- 
ticular service [a vow 
Vb^f n.a solemn promise ; «. to make 
Vt^hl, [« like 1] n. a letter which 

can be uttered by itself 
YAf 'ige, n. a passage by sea 
Vftrgftr, a. me<ui, low, common 

W. 
W&fl, V. to carry over ; to float 
Wise, V. to venture ; ensage in 
Wii^fts, [h like 1] n. pay tor service 
W&it, V. to stay, expect, attend 
W&ke, V. to rouse from sleep 
WAke^fU, a. not sleeping, watchful 
Wllk, f7. to go on foot, travel 
Will, n. a partition of brick or stone; 

V. to enclose with a wall 
Wftn'dir, V. to rove, go astray 
Wftn^fir Ir, n. a rover, rambler 
Wftnt, «» to be without ; need ; to 

wish for ; n. lack, need, poverty 
Wftn^t^n; a, licentious ; v. to revel 
WIr, n. open hostility, fighting 
WAr^le, V. to quaver any sound, sing 
WArOil ftr, or WlrOillr, n. a singer 
WIrm, a tomewhat hot ; v. to heat . 
Wftrmth, n. gentle heat ; passion 
WIrn, V. to caution, tell 
Wftrnfng, n. previous notice 
Wftr^rlnt; n. a writ of caption 
Win/ivftr, [i likey] n,ti soldier 



la^ ; n. uncultivated ground 
WAste f&l, a. lavish, destructive 
W4lch, n. a pocket timepiece ; » 

suard ; v. to guard ; to observe 
Whe^^^f «• attentive, CButioiis 
W&iir, i>. one of the elements 
Wft'tir HUl, n. a cataract, cascade 
Wi'tfir ff a. wet, thin,Jiquid* 
WAve, ni a billow ; . e; to float ; put oft 
WA'vIr, V. to move loosely, float 
WAy, n. a road, passage ; oieane 
WAji^wlrd, a. unruly, peevish 
W*, pro. plural of /; ourselvee 
W^ak, a. feeble, pliant ; unfortified 
WAa'ken, «. to make weak, enfeeble 
Wiak'nMs, n. a defect, feebleness 
Wealth, ». riches, money, goods 
WMth^^, a. rich, opulent, plentiful 
WeAr, o. to waste ; to have on 
Wia'rl niss, n. fiitigue, lassitude 
W^A^rlisAme, a: tiresome, tedious 
Wka'rf, a. tired'; v. to tirot fktigne 
Wharu'iTj n. the state of the air 
W^ve, «. to form by texture 
W^d'dtng j n. marriage, nuptials 
W^ed, n. a useless herb ; garment 
Wtek, n. the space of seven days 
W^ep, V. to shed tears, lament 
WUgh, v. to try the weight 
Weight, n. heaviness of any thins 
Wftlxflme, V. to receive j n. kind re- 
ception ; a. received with gladness 
WIr Hire, n. happiness, prosperity 
Win, n. a spring, source ; a. not sick j 

happy ; ad, not amiss ; properly 
Wlat, preterit of to go 
Wire, preterit of to de 
Wlst^&n, a. westerly, from the we0t 
Wit, o. to moisten ; a. moist 
WhAt, DTo. that which, which paiT 
Whit Iv'lr, pro. this or tbAt, any 
Whiel, n. a circular body 
Whin, ad, at what time 
Whince, ad. from what place) 
Whin Iv'lr, ad. at whatsoever time 
Whire, ad. at which place 
Whlre A*, ad. when on the contruy 
WhIre hf, ad. hf which 
Whlre^fore, ad. for which reasoB 
Whlre' tn', ad. in which 
Whlreir.«ul. of which [ever 

Whlre sft Iv'lr, ad. in what place so* 
Whlre ftp An', ad. upon which 
Whir Iv^lr, ad. at whatever place 
WhiTH'lr, ad. if either, some vnr 
Which, pro. that [time 

While, ad. as Inns as ; n. a space of 
Whim, n. an odd fancy [idly 

Whirl, [t likel] v* tataim roond tt^ 
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WhtrPwtDd; [lit t like h] n. a ■tonny 

wind moving circularly [bird's wiug 

Whtr'rfng, [Ist t litLci] n. noise ^f« 

Whts'pAr, V. to speak with a low 

voice J n. a low soft voice 
White, n. a colour ; a. snowy, pale 
Whi'ten, v. to make white 
WhtTH^Ir, ad. to what place 
WMfpnt. which person 
H^A ev'lr, pro. any one 
Whbie, a. ah, toUl ; n. all of a thing 
IVliMe'sdme, a. sound, healthy 
Wh9mj pro. obj. of who 
IVhAm 86 Iv'fir, pro. any person 
W\i(>u, pro. po8. of who and which 
Wt»^, ad. for what reason 
WTck'^, [h like t] a. given to vice 
WIck'ftd uftss, [Ist I like tj n. vice 
Wide, a. broad, remote, extended 
Wl'den, V. to make wide [is dead 
Wtd bWf n. a woman whose husband 
Wt^W, V. to use with fuH power 
Wife, n. a woman that is married 
Wild, a. not tame ; n. a desert 
WH'dfir, V. to lose, jnizzle 
WlI'dIr niss, n.' a wUd tract of land 
Wile, n. deceit, fraud, trick 
Wtll. n. choice ; v. to desire 
WlKltng, a. inclined, ready, desirous 
W!i'16t9, n. the name of a tree 
Wtn, V. to gain by conquest or play 
Wind, n. a current of air 
Wind, V. to twist, turn round 
W2nM6to, n. an opening for light 
Wliie, n. fermented juice of grapes 
W!ng, n. part of a bird 
WWtir, n. the cold season [winter 
Wln'tr^, or W!n't*r f, a. suitable to 
Wipe, V. to clean by rubbing 
Wts'dAm, n. sapience, knowledge 
Wise, a. judging rightly : n. manner 
Wish, n. a desire ; v. to long for 
WTsh'f&l, a. showing desire, eager 
Wh, n. genius, 4(|pderstanding 
WYth, or. by,notingthe cause 
WIth dr4w% ©. to retire, draw back 
WlTH'fir. V. to fade, to dry up 
WtTH hMd^ V. to keep back 
WtTH f n', pr. in the inner part 
VSrtTH A&t^ pr. not within compass of 
W!th stftnd'. ©. to oppose, resist 
WTt'n^, n. testimony ; «. to attest 
Wh^t^, a. ingenious, acute, smart 
WA. n. grief, sorrow, misery 
W&lf, n. a wild beast [race 

W&m'ln, n. the female of the human 
WAmfr, n. the matrix [tonished 

Wftn'dftr. n. admiration ; «. to be as- 
WfinMfir fM. a. fttrange, admirable 
WAn^drois, W/^n'dfir afts, a.surprising 
WOni, it. to be accustomed to 



WAo, V. to court, to make Wh 
W&od; n. a forest ; timber 
W&od^Und, n. woods, a forest 
W6od^m!ln, n. a hunter, sportsman 
W&od^ii^mph, n. a dryad 
WArd, n. a single part of speech 
WArd^, a. full of words 
W6rk, V. to labour ; n. labour, UhI 
WArld, n. the universe, the earth 
W6rld1^, a. human, secular 
Wdrro. n. an insect } a thing spinl 
Wir'Tv, V. to harass, tear 
WAr'shfp, n. dignity ; adoration ; «.te 

adore, honour, respect 
WAr^shq» pftr, n. one who worships 
WArth, n. price, value, importance 
Wfir'TH^, a. deserving, valuable, »•• 

ble ; n. a man deserving praise 
Wbuld, V. aux. preterit of wiU 
Wdund, n. a hurt ', v. to hurt 
WrAp, V. to roll together 
Wrdth, n. anger, furv, vengeance 
WrAath, n. a garland, chaplet 
WrAaTH, V. to turn, twist, curl 
W^ftck, n. a shipwreck, ruin ; v. to 

suffer wreck or loss ; to ruin 
H^rftst, V, to twist by violence 
Wretch, n. a miserable person 
Wr^Uih'hd, a. miserable, despicable 
H^ri^ch^^d n^ss, n. misery, distress 
Hiring, V. to twist, squeeze, press 
H^rlte. t^. to form letters ; compose 
WrVth, n. one who writes 
W^rl'tlng, n. anv thing written ; ad 

of writing ; a legal conveyance 
Wrbngf a. unjust} v. to injure} n. injmy 

Ydrd,n. a measure of three feet } en- 
closed ground 
Yiwn, V. to gape ; open wide 
Yk, pro. noftt. plural of thou 
Yfca, ad. yes, truly, certainly 
Y*ar, n. twelve calendar months 
Ykam, V. to feel great uneasiness 
Yftll, «, to crv out ; n. a cry of horrosr 
Yes, [yfsl ad. truly, vea, verily, surely 
Y%8^t£r dky, n. the day last past 
Yftt. conj. nevertheless ; ad. still 
YiAld, V. to produce, give up 
Ydn, YAn'dSr, a. being within view 
Yfitt, pro. ohj. of ve 
Yo&ng, a. youthful, tender ; n. the off- 
spring or any creature 
Yfittr. pro. belonging to you 
Yoftr sftlf, n.'you, you only 
Y8«th, n. one paft childhood 
YAuth'f&l, a. youn^, vigorous, brisk 

Z. 
Z%al, n. passionate ardour, warmth 
ZSaFo&s, a. ardently passionate 
Zftph'fr, [f like ft] n. the weet wind 
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A Catalogue of the Proper Names contained in the Ehiglish Reader : pro- 
nounced according to Mr. Walker's ** Ruli^f^ the pronunciation of Proper 
Names." ^^ . 

The same rules to be observed in the pronunciation of the following words^ 
18 in the former Vocabulary. 



AbdilAnimAsCftnida 

Ab«nsl'n& 

A'br&h&m 

Ac A d^^mfts 

Ad'&m 

Ad'dl sftn 

Ad Mfba 

Afrt c& 

*Ag«8il4'&s 

•Agrlp'pA 

A'gar 

*A h^ & i'rfts 

A'jlx 

AJ «x JLn'dIr 

AlfrM 

AFlftn 

Alps 

Ara'&l^klte 
•Amftr'ld 
^Acn^r'tcan 
An.a 
Ail tl p4/rfc 
An tip i tfir 
An t6 ni'n&s 
An'^ tha 
Ar 4'bl a 
"Arbftth nAt 
*ArcA!p*l'4g6 
Ar^fs tb tie 
Ar r!s tTp^p&s 
As'cA&m 
AsiaJ&zh^ai 
As k« I5n 
A si at ick 



iGln^g^s 
C4r'b6 GAth 

C4r^th&ge [ftnOA'vl fts 



[4 zhi 4t'tk] < 
Atl&n'ttck 
*Au g&s^t&s 
•Au r*ai &8 

Bftg'dat 

Bl^ri . 

Bdn^jAmln 

Bftth Ss'di 

Bi'ftn 

Bfa'cafr 

Bl&ir 

BrTt'itn 

Brt tiln'nt I 

Brftnf'wlck 

Br4s'«fe)» 

ca U-) ? a 

CA'l&'l 
Clffill'll 



car tba gtu'i. 
Cat4'a«l 

c*'«af 

Charles 

;Aa r^b'dls 
CA164 rr&] 
Cic e ro, [sis'i- 
Clft'dia [yfts] 
Cne ius, [nh'- 
C6 rln'thl 4n 
Cb s4'n&8 
Da mas^c&s 
D4'mdn 
Dam^6 cl^s 
D4vtd 

D^ mAc'rt t&s 
Dl6cl4'8iaii> 
[s like zh] \ 
Di o nvB i us 

dlftntsh'^fts] 
DMUy 
D&toh 
E'din 
Edward 

E gyp^tian 
E ll'sha 
E l}z'a b^th 
E m^'ll a 
En gland > 
[tngVind] J 
E'nd< ■ 



Vnbck 
Eph^i s&s 
E^rtA 
Es'tAir [ra 
Es Irb ma d4'- 
Eh pWval a 
i;ii'r6pe 
Eve 

E zi^kt SI 
Fa bri ci us 
[fa brlsh'* fts] 
Fill 
Ffts'tfts 
Fian'dftrs 
Flim'tsh 
Francs, or ) 
France > 
Fran'cls 
Frftich 
FTln d4'n&fl 
a4ge 



Gk mini fts 

GAr'ma n^ 

GAaJ! 

Giib6A 

G61 cAn'da 

Gr4« 

Gr^Mcian 

Greece 

Griek 

Gittl'fftid 

Hag'% 

H4'iaan 

Ham'mAnd 

Has'san 

Haz'adl[brdo] 

He brew, [h*'- 

HScia 

He phes tian 

[hi f^s^tshftn] 

HSracU'tfts 

Hftr'raAn [zh] 

Hill ddjs like 

H&s'pi rfts 

Hi ft.np'sai 

Hu^gi'nlfts 

Hftuva rf 

In'dia 

In dds^tan 

Isaac, [i^zak] 

is'raai 

Is'ra ftl Ite [yi 
Itanan;[ilike 

it'a 1^ 
ja'cAb 

J4me« 
J4ne 

J4'va 

J4 r6me' 

Jfts'ftlt 

Jh h6'a hftz 

Jirft'saiftm 

Ji'sfts 

Jew, pft] [tsh] 

Jew ish* [xhf- 

JAAn 

Jdn^a than . 

J6'ram 

J6'«Sph 

JAve [dftz 

Jfcan'Fftrnln 

JhWAh 

Jftdi/ft 



Jft gftr'thft 
Jfts^tfts [h] 
K!r'ch«r,[llike 
LAw^Ance 
U^ 
LOfigl^nfts 
L6f. fsh] 

Lft'ct&s,[clike 

hfd'i a 

Mag'nl 
MAnsTiild 
MAr cfti li^nfts 
MAr cAia&s 
MAr'tial 
MArf^ 

Mastnis'sa 

Mat thew ) 
[mat'thA] S 
Max t mil'! an 
MSs si'na 
M&zi can 
Mi cip^sa 
"]tl/tan 

[dr'dA c4i 
M6'««s 
NA'ples 
Naz'a rSth 
N^TH'dr lands 
New ton, > 
rnft'tftnl \ 
IViag'arA 
Nile 
N5'aA 
Nft mtd't a 
O bl'dAA 
OmAr 
•Ont4'r!6 
•Or'a.ige 
•Or't6 grftl 
Paraph^Ha 
pa nor^mfts 
Pa'rAs 
Par nas si an 



[pAr nftsh^A an] 

paai 

fsl 
,[slil 



^aiii 

P*16'rfts fsh] 
Pftr'^Un>[slike 
Phar^ abe 
Phtd'! as 
Phi lao'dftr 
Phi Ita'tlnet 
PhtlftmAia. 
P'U'lp [soft] 
P'tr^ffl an,.g 
PI 4'ri An 



Ph'tAcfts 

?l As 
i4^t6 
Pla zen ci a 
[piazftu^shAII 
Plln'^ . . 
Pdl^phl'mftf 
P&pe 

P6rt'ftgiiA.ae 
PAl'l phAr 
Praz^'i 1^ 
Pftb'llftg V. 
Pft'ihha 
Ffiihia'brlia 
ffffi'lis 
Rkn^igh 
R6 chlt'tA 
Rdg'fir,[gso«g 
R6^mAn 
RAme 
SAul 
ScWaA 
SAFkIrk 
ShA'drAclk 
ShAridAn 
SIcMAb 
Sfd'nAtf 
Si'dftn 
S<d6'ntAa 
SlnAt 
S6c^rA tA< 
SAd'Am 
SAl'A mAn 
SM'f mAn 
SpAtn 
SpAntsh 
SpAr'tA 
StraffRrd 

sai'i^ 
s^phax 
s^ra cAse 
St "" 



ijri a 
iH an 

Tad'raAr 

TAl'lJ- 

Tfr'rhkne 

vai la d6aid 

VAr'rAs 
Watk'Ar 
Yoftttg 
ZAa'lind 
ZA'rAiih [An 
Zl'An, or Sl'- 
ZA ft bftrg4 
ZAt'phAn 
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Tbe fenowuiff Table exhibits a list of all the prineipal Coontriee oi 
IheGl-oe — with their Pepuji^^nuinber of Square Miles, Population 
to exia iJSiiuare Mile, the^ Q:9\])ities, the Government, and Fievail- 
ing Keligioo. 



OOUNTRIHiL 

U.Btfttes4cTera. 

B^it. UM. in N. A. 

MexicS 

Gliat«n%la 

West liidiM 

Colombia 

Guiana 

Bruzil 

Peru 

Onili 

LaPIaU 

Patagonia 



Popula- 

tloA. 

10,000,000 



Square 
MUes, 
MW.OOO 



JHiOOOO 
•,>(K),QDO 



'00,000 - 
8,()O0.OWl W 
1, 500,1 MtO 

a,ioo,ti#o 

8,645.000 1,100 000 
'200 000] 200 000 
2,500,000 3,00<t,000 
I,0^((,O00 500 OiK) 
1,500,000 180,000 

♦a,oo<»,ooo 1,300 000 

Unknown ;;^,000 



P. to 
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Chief Cities. 

Wanhington 

Quebec 

Mexico 

Guatiinala 

Mavnu la 

Bogota 

Parainaribo 

Kiu Jaiieiio 

Lima 

Ht. Jago 

Bufm. Ay res 



Go»em- 
m€nt. 
Republican 
Lim. Mon. 
U^^hlican 
Uiifettled 
Variuuri 
RopiiliUcan 
Various 
UndettlBd 

do. 
Republican 

do. 
Indp. Chiefs 



PrtvaUmg 
Religum. 
Protestant 
Cath A. FroL 
CathoUek 

da 

Catb. & FiroL 
CaihoUck 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 
Pagaa 



Bimopjia 



England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Irelann 

France 

Bpain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Turkey itiBu. 

AuHtria 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Prusdia 

Sweden 

NorwajT 

Russia in En. 



11,961,000 


50,0W 


717,000 


8,000 


2,09-i,000 


30.000 


6,500,000 


:*2,ooo 


30,000,000 


200.000 


10,-i50,000 


HKOOO 


3,ti«:l,000 


40,000 


19,044.000 


Tl7,000 


9,600,000 


aoe.ooo 


98,000,000 


^70,000 


1,750 000 


19.000 


85,000,000 


19->,000 


5,'.i85,000 


d4,t00 


1,500,000 


21,600 


10,500,000 


105,000 


8,500,000 


188,000 


9ao,ooo 


160.030 


41,000,000 


•2,000,000 



Lorulon 

Wrtixham 

Rdiiiburg'h 

Dublin 

Paris 

Ma.lrid 

Lisbon 



l6d|Rome 



Conat'pio 

Vienna 

Giifieva 

Hamburgh 

Amsterdam 

Copenhagen 

Berlin 

Sti>ckholin 

Bergen 

Petersburg 



LiBL Moa 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 
Ab. Men. 

da 

do. 

do. 
Republican 
Ah. Mon. 
Lim. Mon. 
Ab. Mon. 

do. 

Lim. Moa 

Monaichy 



lAb. J 



Protestant 

da 

da 
Cath Sl PrA 
Catholick 

da 

da 

da 

Bfah.&^Graok 
Gatbulick 
Cath. 6l Pm. 

da 

da 
Protestant 
Prot V. k Je«i 
Protestant . 

do. 
Greek 



ASXik. 



Aoasia in Asia 
Turkey in Asia 
Arabia 

Tndep. Tartar/ 
Persia 

Chinese Empbe 
Hindostan 
Birman Empire 
Ja^n 
Aaiatiek Islands 



10,000.000 


6,000,000 


8 


ia,ooo,ooo 


520,000 


S3 


19.000,000 


991,000 


10 


3,500,000 


1,000,000 


3 


10,000.000 


800,000 


12 


306.000,000 


6,000000 


51 


100,000.000 


1,280,000 


78 


42,000,000 


800,000 


52 


15.000 000 


180,000 


79 


27,000,000 


4,500,000 


6 



Astraeao 

Aleppo 

Meoca 

Samarcaad 

Ispahan 

Pekin 

CalcutU 

Um^erapoora 

J9<ldO 

BaUria 



Monarehy 
Ah. Mon. 
Indp Chiefs 

da 
Ab. Mon. 

da 

da 

da 

da 
Blonareiiy 



Greek &P«gMi 
Mahometan 

da 

da 

da 
Pkgana 
Mahom-^Fl^ 



A7BZ0A. 



Moroaeo 
Algiers 
Tunis 
Tripoli 

AbsrsMma 
Amcan Idands 



5,000,000 


300,0001 


2,000,'K)0 


9o;ooo 


1,500.000 


72,000 


2^)00,000 


910,000 


8,600,000 


175,000 


3,000,000 


450 000 


4^0,000 


250 O^W 



17 1 Morocco 
22* Algiers 
21 'Tunis 

9 Tripoli 
HJCairo 

7 Gondar 
18i 



Ab. Mon. 
Monarchy 

da 

da 

da 
Ab. ^Mon. 
Various 



Various 



Qtbat parts of Aftioa are very imptrfivcll/ knomi to oivUii^i iftU*^ 



yGoOgfe 



y Google 



y Google 



y Google 



y Google 



rtB I 8 184U 



y Google 



